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Horticultural Report 



FOR THE TEAR 



i OF THE STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AT ITS SIXTEENTH SEMI- 
ANNUAL MEETING, HELD AT WICHITA, BBDGWICK COUNTY, JUNE M AND M, 
AND THE TWENTIETTH ANNUAL MEBTINQ, HELD AT EMPORIA, 
LYON COUNTY, DECEMBER 7, P AND 9, 1SB8. 
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STATE HOBTICULTDBAL BOCaETY. 



FRUIT DISTRICTS. 





Ho. l-NOKTHEH 


;S DISTBI 


:OT. 






(EmbrwMthofoHo 


■wing counties.) 






ATCHISON, 


GOVE, 


OSBORNE, 




SHAWNEE, 


BROWN, 


GRAHAM, 


OTTAWA, 






CHEYENNE, 


JACKSON, 


PHILLIPS, 




8HEKMAN, 


CLAY, 


JEFFEBSON, 


POTTAWATOMIE, 


SMITH, 


CLOUD, 


JEWELL, 


RAWLINS. 




ST. JOHN, 


DAVIS, 


LEAVENWORTH, 


REPUBLIC, 




THOMAS, 


DECATDK. 


LINCOLN, 


RILEY, 




TREGO, 




MARSHALL, 


ROOKS, 




WALLACE, 


DONIPHAN, 


MITCHELL, ■ 


RUSSELL, 




WASHINGTON, 


ELLIS, 


NEMAHA, 


SALIKE, 






ELLSWORTH. 


NORTON, 









ANDERSON, 

BAETON, 

CHASE, 

COFFEY, 



No. a-CENTKAI. DIttTBICT. 

(Embmwithe following counliei) 

GBEELEY, LANE. 

HAMILTON LINN, 

(North or Arksi».ci<er), LYON, 

BARVEV, MARION, 

HODGEMAN Mcpherson, 

EDWARDS, (North of ArksDs.rlrer). MIAMI, 

SEQUOYAH (North hair), JOHNSON, MORRIS, 

FRANKUN, ^ KEARNEY NESS, 

GRAY, ( North of Arklin. riTor), OSAGE, 



PAWNEE, 
RENO, 

RICE. 





Mo. S— 801ITHEBN DIBTBICT. 






(EmbrMMt 


he following eountiea.) 






CRAWFORD, 


KANSAS, 


NEOSHO, 


ARAPAHOE, 


EDWARDS, 




PRATT. 


BARBER, 


ELK, 


{Sooth of Arksns. rive 


r], SEDGWICK 








SEWARD, 


BUTLEE, 


GRANT, 


KIOWA, 


STANTON, 


CHAUTAUQUA, 


GREENWOOD, 


LABETTE, 




CHEROKEE, 




MEADE, 


SUMNER, 


CLARK, 


(Sooth of Ark.li 


i.rl™r), MONTGOMERY, 


WILSON, 


COMANCHE; 


HARPER, 






COWLEY, 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES FOR I 
OFFICERS. 



QBO. V. JOHNSON, JuwBucB, Dduolas Oonim. 



STANDING COMMITTEES. 



Nomenclature, and New Fruits : 



Botany and Vegetable Physioloey: 
WM. A.KELLERHAH. Pb. D., A(r. College. Man 
WM. COTTER, JimEUoa Ollr. 

Bntomology: 

A. N. OODrRBY, UtAiMia. 
LNAUS. BitllDS. 

Orohard Culture: 

tinHiin, F. WBLLHOUSE, FnlnnouDI 
GEO, 0LIV4KT, Con«r- 



Forestry: 

MOBTHBur DisnuoT. U. ALLEN. Ha;* Cttj. 
BtnjiaxMK '• J.B.BCHLICHTBIt.Btei-lln(. 

J. F. MARTIN. Wla'aeld. 

Small Fruits: 

jnnSON WILLIAKS, OtUwL 
B. F. BHITH. LawrsDoa. 
F. HOUIKQEB. BoiedBle. 

Floriculture: 
BOBT. UILUEBN. Bmparla. 
Ksa. CHAB. WILUAII30H, Waahlngloii. 



JDDSOK WILLIAMS, Ottawi 



WN. Leavanwort 
Hj^TOLFB. We 



Handllus Fnilta: 
D. G. WATT, Uwpenoa. 
B. P. DIBHL. Olatlia. 

Mettoroioffy: 

Pkof. F. HAWN. I 
I Pkw. JOHN H,> 

J. T. LOVEWEU., Topekfc 

I Vine Culture: 

JACOB WEl&MAN. Pleasant VaUay. 
I G. F. ESPEMLAUB, RiHedBJe, 
' Jdpse L. a^l/K.. HoKhlDHin. 



Horticulture Coonected with FormtiiE : 
SAMUEL BKYNOLD3, Lawrence. 
J. F. MARTIN, Winfleld. 



Omltbolotry: 

Peof. p. H. 8N0W, stale Unlvenily. 
DAVID E. LANTZ, M.So., Agr. Collage. Mi 

Needed Leslalatiou: 
Hob. CHAB. WILLIAMSON, WSBblDgtDo. 
Hon. K. B. LAWRENCE, Wichita. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



LIST OF MEMBERS. 

HONORARY MEMBERS, 
( Enrolled In the OTder oonAnr^) 
Db. L. S. horse, St. Loa1«, Mo. FbesIdent's OrnoE, Einwu Agrl- 

"■/■ Tf'.IT"'^! W-»iW.I>C. ••«™l'!»»«l' 

■laaar Sept. Agrlaulture . t ° > Cbaib or CaBKiSTBi ahd Mihbb- 

C W. MDRTFELOT St. Loul., Mo. ^,^^ AgrloDltur.! Collage, , . . 

WILLIAM KING St. Lonta, Mo. _ „ ,_ 

PMK C. V. RILEY, W«l.i,.gloi>,D.C. CHA™oFHojmcuLXU=«*«DB<Tt^ 

SAMUEL MILLER, BI»DK.n.Mo! """^^' *K^«"**<^ Coll.g.. . . 

Pbof. S. T. KEiaET Hlghtandi, N. C Ch*'» <>' Botamt xkd ZoOloqt,' 

Feo».F.H.8N0W, State rol-t AgTlonltor»l College 

venltT, I Pwtv. D. E. LAKTZ, Agr. Collage, 



]-H«nb>ttui. 
|MiinhBttsi 



Q. C. BEACKETT, . 

C' a. WICKERSHAM, . 

Db. J. M. DbBALL, . 

Fmf. £. OALE, . . . 

H. E. VAN DEMAN, . 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Mahhittan 

HOKTICOLTDHAL BOCIETT, . 



Lake Worth, Fla., 



ABNER ALLEN, . . . 




SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Johsbqb Coustt 




GEO. Y. JOHNSON, . . 


LawranoB 


ROBERT MILLIKEN, 




A- A. ADAMS, .... 


. Garnelt, 










A. N. GODFREY, . . . 






. BoandU, 


E. P. DIBHL 


. Olatho. 


JAMES MAKVIN.D.D 


. lawrenoe. 



1 EMBERS. 

ind year enrolled.) 

1. 1 Hob. T. C. HENRY Deniar, Col., 

i. (3E0.T. FAIRCHILD, Prea-i „ . ,. 
I. Ident Agricultural Collage,/ ' 

1. 1 CHARLES A. DOW, Hartford, 

k j J, V, RANDOLPH Emporia, 

I JOHN CLOUGHERLY, . . . Par«>u, 

i. JOHN 8. HICKS, RoilTD, N. Y., 

'. E. P. HARRIS, LeeomptOD, 

'. ■ ED. BILLINGS, PraMoU, 

B. WOODWARD, M.D., . . .Olathe, 
'. PBOir,E.AP0PEN0E,Agri-i 

.. ouhoral college, }Manh.tUi., 

t. C. H. L0NG8TRETH, .... LaWu, 

i. A. c. ORIESA, Lawrence, 

i. H. MANWABING, I^Tieace, 

I. S. W. MILES, Clay Center, 

I. L. A. SIMMONS, Wellington, 

I. M. R MOSHER Wlohlts, 

I. Hon. R. E. LAWREKCE, . . WiohlU, 
I. J. A. CLEVELAND Madiaoa, 



ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FOR 1887. 
Enrolled at the SEHt-ABNuAi, Meetimq, 1885. 

. Wlohlta. I RICE, Mbs. E. C Auguata. 



BALDWIN, Mk9. M. B„ 

COLLINGS, Msa. M. S., Wlohlta. 

CURBS, Mrs. W. H. Gordon. 

HOMER, Mbs. C , Bralnanl. | 

Gbnilekeh Bkbollbd iT THE Sehi-Anmcal Heetino, I3S$. 

ARMSTRONG, E. E. BaotOD. I RICE, E. C, 

CUREY, W. H., OordOD. ROBISON. J. W.. 



. Towanda. 
. Wichita. 



Ehbollbd at the Annual Mebtiho, Dicembbb 7-9, 198S. 

AVERY, J. B,,* aifton. I BUTLER, VAN E.,* 

ALLEN, M.,» HajsCltj. BAIRD, J. C.,* 

BOOKMAN, THOMAS,* Topoka. | BTRAM, E. T.,« 

•Counlr Vice Pfaaldant. 
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8XATB BORTICDLTUHAL SOCIETY. 



BROWN, H. I..,*. iDTannmj. 

BTRAM, J, W.,« Ced«r Point. 

BKITTOS, H.,* E»dl«l City. 

BALDWIN, D. C* lUrt's Mill*. 

BKOWtT, GEO. B.,> Fndonlit. 

BESTEK, F. W.,* PawDM Book. 

BEAVER, JOHN,- OttnmwL 

BABNE8, E. F.,* Mulon. 

BOOOe, THBC," MePhenon. 

BI8H0P, L.,» Owwitomle. 

B0Y8, ROBT.,* Whilfleld. 

BCRROUGHS, UN.,* Zurioh. 

BIDWELL, J. W„* Wellnutnvnie. 

BOOTH, H.,* Gwileld, 

BOTLE, J. F., N»th«i. 

CALDWELL. D.,* Wilbnrn. 

COHBETT, J, B.,« Bunker Hill. 

CHASE, R. C,> Hisvatba. 

COOK, TH08.,» Monroil*. 

COOK, A. J.,' WIchil*. 

dtoas, JOHN A.,* ChaDute. 

COLTON, L. J.,* GirEid. 

CARSON, LEONIDAS,* .... Antboay. 

CBANDALL, R. W.,* Kewton. 

CL4RK, J, G,' Wavatknd. 

CABLE, FEALDEN,* BnwktUlo. 

■ CONE, LYMAN,* Burrton, 

COLVIJI, W. J.,» IdTOad. 

CRAIG, THOS. Amedoui. 

CHAMBERS, A. D., HutTord. 

CAMPBELL, W. E.,* New Kiowa. 

CROeSUAN, R. A.,* Coldwaler. 

COLLAEl,M.,* Dodgsaty. 

DONI^P, JAa,» Delrull. 

DOYLE, JAS. H., Eiuporla. 

DOBBS, J. a," AnIelQpe. 

DUBOIS. H.,* Buillugame. 

DAWSON, M. H.,-t Peabody. 

DONALD, CHAS,» Wano 

EBERLE. HENRY,* Arthur. 

FDLLER, Jb., JOHN,* Seneca. 

FTTLKERSON, F. B.,* Barnard. 

FREEMAN, D. 8.,* ColurabuB. 

GOODNOWflBAAC Manbattan. 

ORISWOLD, D.Q.,t Burllngame. 

GOODWIN, W. M.,t LaCroaia. 

GOPDARD, WILL.,* MinDeapoll*. 

GILLETTE, FRANK.* Saratoga. 

GUNN, LEVI,* Great Bend. 

GATES, JAS. H.,* Syraouae. 

HASTING, J. S anporia. 

HILL, C. F., Emporia. 

HOTZE. R.L,* Rlcbland. 

HEBREW, S. A.,< Rookport. 

HOLSINQER, F.,* Rosedale. 

H0B80N, J. C* Wlndior. 

HAMUON, C B.,* Concordia. 

HOLMAN, E. J.,* LesTenworth. 

HATCH. S.,- Wathena. 

HALL, M.,* NewWn. 

HART, C. P.,* Huah Cenler. 

HARRIS, F. B.,* Wbite City. 

HUR8H, J. F.,t Garfield. 

•Cannty Vice Prealdent. t Delegate. 



HIXON, J.,* Hollon. 

HABBAUOH, D.,* Walerrllle. 

HABDING, WM„* NeTada. 

HANAN. B. P.,* ArUngtoD. 

HOBHER, I Emporia. 

HAYDEN.aW.,* Tbayor. 

HATFIELD, C. U.,* Bale*. 

HART, H. B.,* Fort Soott. 

JENNINGS, T. B., Lebo. 

JEWEPT. A. W„* DeSolo. 

JOHNSON, GEO. F.,* Forreater. 

KELLY, D. S., Emporia. 

KERN, H. H.,* Tlblow, 

KBITCHnELD,W.B.,*. . . . Wakeeney. 

KNODLE, J. W„> DickeyTitle. 

KEELER, A. R.,* Clay Cenler. 

KELSEY. C. C* Humboldt. 

KEAR, C.,* Council Grove. 

KEEN, C. E,t Roaedate. 

LIPP, H. W.,* Roeatllle. 

LEACH, JOS.,* HaTenaiitle. 

LTTSOH, WM. H.,* Beaton. 

LEWIS, a D.,* Elk Falla. 

LEACH, L.W..* Kingman. 

LATIMER, i. W.,* Fltasanton. 

LOVEJOY, C. H.,* Baldwin City. 

LATHROP, G. A..* Lenora. 

LYNN, JAS. A.,* Ueade Cenler. 

UOXLEY, CHAS., . HadlKD. 

UcKEE, JOHN,* Beedsillle. 

McNeil. C G.,* Stalbrd. 

MEAR6, W. H„* Poabody. 

MEASEB. J. J.,» HulchlnKin. 

MULLANEY. J. H„* Wild Horae. 

MOHLER, M.,a Downi. 

McGEE, a,* Delhi. 

MIKESELL, W. A.,* Atwood. 

MoCULLOUGH, 8.,t Deleran. 

MORRISON, D.,* Greeniburg. 

NIXON, J.,' Kellogg. 

VICKERSON, N.,* SandagD. 

NICOLI^ JAS.,* Speareville. 

OLIVANT, GEO.,* Conway. 

O-TOOLE, JOHN,' Devlw., 

PORTER, A. B.,* Schoharie. ' 

PECK, F. B.,« PrlnoelDD. 

PURDY, C. T.,* . . Purdyyllle, 

PANCOAST, B. F.,* lola. 

ROBISON, J.W Towanda. 

R08ENBEBGEB, E. L.,*. . . . Sabeiha. 

ROBEBfS, H. E.,* Perry. 

BOBSON, Pbof.J, W.,» . . . .Cheater. 

REID, JOHN M.,* Morrill. 

ROSS, W. J..* Pratly Prairie. 

ROUTLEDGE, JOHN.t .... Council Grore. 

RIDER, D.W.,t ParkerTllle. 

REYNOLDS, W. W,* Lakeaide. 

STARK, — ., Louialaoa, Mo. • 

SPIERS, ALEX,* Linn. 

80UTHWICK, A Biley Center. 

SHOBT, W. G.,* Poltervllle. 

SHEFFIELD, an.,* Delphoe. 

SNYDER, B.,* OOatooM. 
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STATE HORTICOLTCEAL SOCIETY. 



SWEHLA. F. J_« WU»D. 

BCHLICHTER, J. B.,* . . . .Sterling. 

aMITH.W.W..* LerOT. 

SUITH, T. W.,* B«iMr Spring!, 

SIUPSON, JAS-> Emporia. 

SMITH, VAN,* HMkberrj. 

STAHR, G. M.,* UItbhil 

8UITII, M. C.,* Yatei Center. 

'SMITH, a F.,t I^wraniH. 

SHARPE, JA&,t FKtkenllle. 

SMITH, A. M^ Hutohlnun. 

SAMF90N, J.04 Derbr. 

TAYLOB, L. a Tapak*. 

TAYLOR, K A,« Deloll, 

TBAFTMJ, N„« Mllford. 

TANNEEt, O.iLf BMfry. 

TAYLOB, JOSHUA." BUhmonil. 

TAYLOR, EDWIt(,t W7«iidolte. 



OB18g7 — OmatBdwI. 

TAYLOR, P. a.,* Eikridg&' 

TRASK, D. F • ClmuTon. 

TAYLOR. J. BIRAM,> . . . Pemrl. 

VOOBHBES, P.,' L.wrenee. 

WILLIAMSON, MB9.CH AS.,- WuhinitOD. 
WOLVEBTON. E H.,« . , . BamM. 

WELLS, T. C- UlnhlCtka. 

WBTMOBE, GEO. A.,* , . . Oneida. 

WEIDHAN, J.,* Fleuuit Vitlley. 

WHBELEB, JOSHUA,' . . . KortonTiile. 

WILLIAMS, J. W.,* Cope. 

WARD, H. J,,* Firmington, 

WILLIAMS, J. L. • Oswegu. 

WHITB, J. By* . . ..... Kent. 

WILLIAMS, JDDSOB,'. . . OtU*«. 

WIUER, J. B.,* Emeraon. 

WILLIS, A.,t OtUwi. 



•County VioePreiident. fDe'egite. 



LIST OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES FOR 1687. 



Fall Bivbb DisTBtcr HOBUCULTt 

NOKTHITBaTBBK HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIBtX, 



Cousnr 

Bbowh Codbtt 
butl«b codutt 
Clodd Coinra'T 

COIUirCBB COUNTT 

COWLBY ComtTi 
CKiirroKD ComiTT 
D&vii County 
DiCEixaCur ConHTT 
BoBia DiOEursoH 

DOtHPHAX COUKTY 

douolab codhit 
Ddtls Vau-st 

Elk Coumti 

FEAltKLIN COUHtY 
H&BTEY CODHTT 
HOEMSHIH COaKTY 

Jackkim Codkty 
Eahsas Cdttbai. 

LinABI TOWHSHIF 

LroM ConBTY 
Lbavemwobth Coimrr 
Labbtik Couitty 
Mahhattan 
Meadb Copsty 
MiAin Coinnr 
MiHiDK Cbbbk 

MOKTOOHKBY COUNTY 
MOBBU-CODHTT 
OSAOI COnHTY 

osbobhe couhiy 

Pawkkb Codkty 

BZNO Co OUT T 
BZPDBIJC COUHTI 



Sdjihkb ConKTY 



M. A. Page, . . 
Thoi, FTtook, . 

A. K. Mott, . . 
Jos. BenDSY. . 
Dr. Wm. Snydar, 
C B. HammoDd, 
R. A. Creaaman, 
J.BIxon, . . . 
L. J. ColtoD, . . 
Jobn Darii, . . 
J. W.Bobaon, . 
C.H. Caiman, . 
8. Hateh, . . . 

B. F. Smltb, . . 
H. H. DawaoD, . 

D. C. Harkneaa, 
J.WUIlaiiu, . . 
H. A. Enaign. . 
L. P. Mack, . . 
Cha».Q.Town»end, 
B. H. Day, ... 
Tboa. Hnrlr, . 
Jiu. Slmpaon, . 
M!u A. Bowman, 
John F. Hill, . 

Ja^. A.'LTnnf' ', 

E. W. Boblnran, 
P. S. Tajlor, . . 
W. T. Toe, . . . 

F. B.Barrii, . . 



aF.Taft, .... 
O. A. A. Oaidner, 
J, H. StDbl», . 
Wm. Beirman, 
3. A. Banker, 
D. A. Mitcbell, 
P. C Bowan, . 
Van E. Butler, 



Msade Center. 
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STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



We, the onderoigned oitizena of Eansas, do hereb7 aasooiste oncselvee as a body 
corporate, to be known as the £ahsib Statb HoBTionLTUBAi. Sooiity, (ot lb« pro- 
motion of hortionltaral and pomologioal acienoe in the State of Kanaae. 

Tb« prinoipal office dt plaoe of bnelneea of said Society ahall be at the oit; of Law- 
lenoe, or Baoh other plaoe in the State of Eanaaa ae the Booiet; ma; designate at a 
regolar meeting thereof. 

The uamber of Tmatees of aaid Sooiet; ahall be aeven, and anoh Trnateea shall 
have power to make all neoessary rules and by-lawa for the government ot said So- 
ciety and the tranaaotion ot its bnainees. 

Said Society shall have anooession, nndei the pioviaions of Ibia oharter and the 
lawa of the State of Eanaaa, for the term of nine bnndied and ninety-nine yeaia, 

In witness of all which, we have herenuto aet onr hands and seals, at the oity of 
Ottawa, in the county of Franklin, in aaid State of Kansas, this fifteenth da; of De- 
cember, A. D. 1869. 

Wm. TlHiiEB, Leavtmoartk. G. C. Bbiokbtt, Lawrence. 

C. B. Links, Wabauntee. Qbo. T. Ahthoni, Lravenwarth. 

Wm. M. Howslet, Leavatueorlh. J. Staiuan, Ltavenuiorth. 

S. T. KiLSBV, Fomona. 



On this 15th day ot December, 1889, before me, a notary public in and for said 
oonnty, came William Tanner of Leavenworth oonnty, Charles B. Lines of Wabann- 
see oonnty, William M. Howsley of Leavenworth oomity, S. T. Kelsey of Franklin 
coonty, George C Braokett of Douglas oonnty, George T. Anthony of Leavenworth 
coonty, J. Stayman of Leavenworth, to me personally known to be the identical per- 
sons described in and who signed the above charter, and acknowledged the aame to 
be their own act and deed tor the pnrpoaea therein. Jahzs Chbihtiah, 

[sBAli.] Notary Fvblic, Douglas County. 



I, W. H. Smallwood, Secretary of the State of Eansas, do hereby certify that the 
foregoing ia a trne and correct copy of the original certificate of incorporation, filed 
in my office December 20, A. D. 1869. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto snbscribed m; name and affixed the great 
{ OBEAT SEAL. ) Seal of the State. Done at Topeka, this twenty-ninth day 

( or KABBAS, J of August, A. D. 1871., 

W. H. SMALi,wooD,Secre(an/o/ Stats. 
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CONSTITUTION. 



A11T101.R I. This aaeooiation shall be knonn as the Eansab Statb HoBTiani/rnsAi, 

BOOtBTC. 

Abt. II, Its object shall be the adTtmeamant of the soience and art ot hoiti- 
onltaie. 

Abt. III. Its mamberahip shall oonsist of annual members, pajing an annaal fee 
of one dollar; of Ufa members, pacing a fee ot ten dollaiB at ona time;* and of 
honorary mambera, who shall be parsons only of distingDished meiit in hortioultare, 
and shall be elected to membership by a vote of the Society. 

Abt. IV. Its of^oeTS shall oonsist of a President, Vice Frasident, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of tha Society, and 
shall hold their office (or the term of one year, 01 until their encceesors shall be 
elected. They shall perform the dnties nsnally devolving npon snob officers, and 
shall be ex officio members of the Board of Trastees, coasisting of the above-named 
officers and three other members, who shall be elected and hold their term of office 
~ as the other officers. Said Board shall, nnder the direction of the Society, manage 
all its affairs. 

Abt. T. It shall hold an annaal meeting in the month of December, and a semi- 
annnal meeting in the month of Jane, at such time and place as tha Society or 
Board of Trustees may direct, 

Abt. VI. This coostitntion may be amended at any annual meeting of the Society 
by a two-thirds vote ot the members present- 

[Additional anicle, adapted at the Seventh Annual Mealing, December ?, TS75,J 

Abt. VII. There shall be a Vice President annaally appointed from each connty 
Id the State, whose daty it shall be to organize local horticnltDral societies in their 
respective counties, whenever piaotioable; to raport at each annual meeting on the 
ganwal subject of fruit -enlln re in their respective counties; and to look after the 
general interests of horticulture in their particular localities, 

[Addilioital arlicle, adopted at the Siilunlh Annual Meeting, IHeemberS, ISSt,] 

kxt. VIII. — Seoiiom 1, The legislative body at the Society shall consist only of 
life members, Vice Presidents of each county, and two delegates from hach district 
and county horticultural society which shall have complied with the requirements of 
Amendment 2 of Article III, adopted at the Ninth Annual Meeting, held December 
16, 1875. 

Sec, 2. That all provisions heretofore adopted as amendments to or otherwise 
aflecting the Constitution, conflicting with these amandments and Article VIII, be 
and the same ara hereby repealed. 

[AddUional article, adopted at the SevetUeenth Annual Meeting, Deeember B, ISSX.] 
,. Abt. IX. The Secretary or Treasurer of the Society shall have power to appoint 
a deputy for their respective ofBces, who may, under the instructions of the princi- 
pal and in his name, perform any and all the duties pertaining to said office. 
[AdMtimal arlicle, adopted tmaniBvmtly, at the I»ntcenth Annual Meeting, Decembei- 1, ISSS.] 

Abt. X.— Sbotioh 1. It shall be the duty of the members of this Society at all 
times to exert their influence to protect its interests, and promote tha objects for 
which it was organized, 

Sbo. 2, If any member shall at any time or place, by words or actions, willfnllj 
seek to injnre this Society or any of its members, or manifest an inimical spirit to- 
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Tard it, or be guilty of any gioasly improper oondnot, said member shall be deemed 
gnilty of a Tioletion of section I of this aitiole, and on conviction thereof shall be 
lepiimanded, auepended, or expelled. 

Beo. 3. For any of the offenses specified in the (oiegaing section, cbaigee in mlt- 
ing shall be prefeirred by any member oi officer cognizant of the offense, against the 
offending person, which mnst be filed in the Seoiatary's office; and' said peiaon ac- 
oaaed shall be tried under the charges by the Board of Tinatees — notice ot the day 
and place of trial being given the accused, t<:^etber vith a copy of the ahargea, at 
least ten daya prior to trial. It shall be the duty ot the Board of Trnsteeo, within 
ten days after the olosing of the trial, to give the accused, throngh the Secretary of 
the Society, a written notification of the jadgment in the case, and, it convicted, the 
grade of punishment attaching to the judgment. 

Seo. 1. Any person tried and convioted of an offense may, within ten days from 
the day notice was given him of snoh iadgment, appeal to the Society by filing with 
the Secretary a written notice of such appeal, and a concise statement of the point 
or points on which the appeal is taken, or be barred from any farther action — the 
jndgment of the Board becoming final. Snoh appeal shall be tried before the leg- 
islative body of the Society at its next regular meeting, bnt only npon a transcript 
of the evidence iutrodnced daring the trial before the Board. The jndgmant ot the 
Society shall be final. 

Bbo. 6. A conviction under the foregoing sections shall not debar any person from 
the rights and privileges of membership tor a longer period than three years, ex- 
cepting in cases of expulsion and oon tinned disloyalty^in which case it shall be 
perpetnel. Disabilities may be removed at any anbaeqnent regnlar meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the legislative body ot the Society, on the gronnds of good be- 
havior, and pledges of strict loyalty thereafter. 

AMENDMENTS. 
lNi>. l.—Al the Fyih Anstua MMtins, DiamtXT IS, ISTl. Arliclt Illaat ammded ai/othai:] 

Besolved, That Article III of the Constitution be so amended that nil annnol mem- 
berships shall expire on the morning of the second day of the next annual meeting, 
and all semi-annnal memberships shall expire on the morning of the second day of 
the next semi'annual meeting. 

[ffo. t.—Aiiht m«ih AnKuat Mettitis, Det^btr IS, 1S7S, Ariicte Ulma omnnfedoiJWlDiM,] 

Ladies attending the meetings ot the Society may become members withont tee; 
and two delegates from each of the district horticultural societies, and one delegate 
from other auxiliary horticnitural societies organized nnder the general statutes ot 
the State of Kansas, attending the meetings of the Society, ahsll be entitled to a 
membership without payment of the usual fee. 

[Ml. S.—At the Tmih Annv,<ii Mating. December 5, lSt6, Article IITmu amefided aiMovi: 

Sbotion 1. Of lite members paying a fee ot ten dollars in four annual install- 
ments of two dollars and a half each. 

Sbc. 2. That the office of secretary ot any district, county and local horticnltnral 
society may be made a perpetual membership, npon the terms provided for a life- 
membership. 

[JWi. L—AllUe Thirleenlh Atmual Seeling, December 13, WS, Article Illaai ameiuledatfollotci.'] 

That any person who shall have performed the duties of a County Vice Presi- 
dent under the provisions ot Article VII ot the Constitution for one year, shall be 
enrolled an annual member; and that when such services shall have been rendered 
for the term ot ten years, consecutive or otherwise, such person shall be enrolled as 
a life member, and entitled to all the benefits ot such membership. 
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lSb.S.~AIUuSitltenaAimtial}lftetiiif,DeeimberS,lSS*,lrUeUIIIuatmtendediuJO^ 
Aaj of the afoieiiBid memberHhipB may be, for eatae, conferred by a vote of the 
Board at an; of its called meetings, sabjeot to oonflrmation by the Society at tbe 
following annual meeting. 

[JAi. e.—At the SiOemUh Xntiual XaUHg, ArUcIt IVaat aneadtd ai^Wam;] 

Its ofQcers shall ooDBist of a PteBident, Vice Fcesident, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
who shall be elected by ballot at the annnal meetinge, and hold their term of office 
for two years, dating from the first day of Jnl; next following the annnal meeting 
at which they were elected. They shall perform the duties nsnally devolving npon 
saoh offloers, and shall be ex ofiaio members of the Board of Trnstees, oonaiating of 
the abOTe-aamed officers and three other membera, who shall be elected by ballot at 
an annual meeting, and hold a term of office for three years from the date of elec> 
tion thereafter. The present Trastees. shall hold their term of office as follows: The 
first Trustee for a term of one year, the second for a term of two years, and the third 
for a term of three years, from the date of election; and hereafter, at each annnal 
meeting, there shall be elected one member of Baid Board of Trnstees, to fill the of- 
fice of the ontgoing member. All the offioers shall hold their respective offices nntil 
a sacoeasoi is elected. 

[He. 7,—Ai !lit Sei;enleenlh A""!^ MetliiiB,Dretmbcr 6, 18S!, ArtieiflVwat anmdedmfoUowi:] 

The Board Of Trnstees shall have power to fill any vacancy ooonrring in the of- 
fices provided for in Article IV of the Constitntion, between the annual meetings of 
the Society; and any officer so appointed shall bold his respective office nntil the 
next sncoeeding annnal meeting, or nntil a sncoessor shall be elected by the Society. 
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STATE LAWS RELATING TO HORTICULTURE. 



C0MMIB810HEB OF FORESTRY. 

[CuAPTEB — , Session Liira ISS7.] 
AN Atrr to eaUbJIib tbe olDce ot CommiBBloiier al Foreatrr, preHiiblog the pow«c and dutlei Ibereor, 
and to SDOOursge tbe piloting Kbit grawlng o( toteit tnu in the State ot Kaniu, and making ap- 
proprtalion therefor. 

Be it enacted by the Legialalvre of the State o/ Kan$a»: 

Sbotion 1. Within tweut; days after the taking effect of this act, tiie Oovemor 
shall appoint some peiBon who has a practical koowledge of growing forest tiees, 
who shall be known as tbe Commiesiotiei of Forestry of the State of Kansas, who 
shall hold his office for the term of two years. 

Sbc. 2. It shall be the daty of the Commissioner of Foreetty, proTided for in this 
act, to proonie donation of two snitable ttaote ot land ot not lens thaa one btmdred 
and sixty acres each, at points not to exceed three miles from a station on the Union 
Pacific Railway, Kansas division, and on the Atchison, Topeka Jt Santa F^ Railroad, 
respeotirely. These tracts shall be donated to the State of Kansas, for tbe pniposes 
named in this act, to be and remain tbe property of tbe State, in tbe event of the 
continaatlon of these forestry stations by the State, for tbe period of ten years from 
the date of theii establishmeat; otherwise the title of said tract or tracts to reTert 
to the donor or donors. The Oommiesioaer of Forestry Bball establish an experi- 
mental forest station upon each ot said tiBOts ot land, the object of which aball be 
the promotion of the art of forestry, and where he shall plant seada and cnttings of 
varlons kinds of forest trees, especially snch as are likely to thrive in that portion 
of Kansas known as the Plains, the seedlings or trees growing from which he studl 
issne free of charge, at each station, to any resident ot the State of Kansas who 
may apply for the same, in snob qnantities and nnder sncb restrictions as may in 
tbe judgment of said Commissioner be advisable. 

Bbc. 3. The Commissioner of Forestry, by himself or suitable employ^ shall give 
snob information as may be in hie poBsession, by letter, circnlar, or otherwise, npon 
the gnbject of forest trees, and shall give all persons visiting these experimental 
stations the benefit of his experience and that of his predecessois. 

Sio. 4. Said Commissioner of Forestry shall annually make a report to the Oov- 
emor, giving n detailed aoooant of bis proceedings ander this act, embodying a fall 
statement of all eipenditnres in his office, including purchase of all the stock, trees, 
seeds, plants, and cattings, as well as expenditures for labor, help, printing, travel- 
ing, and any other expenses properly appertaining to his office. He shall also em- 
body in each report a detailed account ot his experiments in tree-growing, noting the 
failures as well as the cause of success, to the end that reliable information may be 
disseminated. He may also make such recommendations as may be suggested by 
his experience. 

Sbo. 6. It shall be the duty of tbe Commissioner of Forestry, when requested by 
petition of twenty-five persons in any county in the State, to go into such county 
and hold one or more meetings therein for the dissemination of knowledge npon 
the subject of forestry: Provided, however. That snch meetings shall be no expense 
to the State. 
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Sbo. 6. Before entering npou the datiea of his office, the CommiBaioiieT of For 
estrj shall take and sabBoribe the lunal oath of office and entei into bond to the 
Stat^ of Kansae, to be approTod b; the Executive Coimotl, in the enm of |6,000, for 
the faithful petformanoe of the daties of his ofiloe. 

Sko. T. For (he pnrpoie of oariying into effect tlie proviaionB of this act, there 
is herebf appropriated out of an; money in the State treasary not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the unexpired fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1887, for salary of said Com- 
misBioner, the enm of (100 per month; for the paroliaBe of trees, plants, seeds, and 
cnttings, oi so much thereof as may be necessary, the snm of }350; tor labor, help, 
freight, postage, and other incidental expenses, the snm of $1,500. For the fiscal 
year ending Jane 30, 18B8: For salary of Commissioner, f 1,200; for the parofaase of 
treee, plants, seeds, and onttiugs, or so mnoh thereof as may be necessary, the snm 
of f 1,000; for labor, help, freight, postage, and other incidental expenses, the snm 
of ^,000; for traveling expenses of said Commissioner, or so mnoh thereof as may 
be necessary, the snm of |300. For the fiscal year ending June BO, 1889: For sal- 
ary of Commissioner, (1,200; for the pprchase of trees, plants, seeds, and onttings, 
or so mnch thereof as may be necessary, the snm of $1,000; tor labor, help, freight, 
postage, and all Other incidental expenses, the sam of $6,000; for traveling expenses 
of said Commissioner, or so mnch thereof as may be neoessary, the snm of $300. 

Sbo. 8. All bills and acoonuts of said Commissioner of Forestry shall be duly veri- 
fied and approved by the Eieontive Oonnoil, and payable by the State Treasurer 
npon the warrant of the State Anditor. 

Sbo. 9. The salary of the Commissioner shall begin on the 1st day of March, A. D. 
1887, or as soon thereafter as he shall take and subscribe his oath of office and qnal- 
ify. 

8io. 10. This act shall take eflect and be in force from and after its publication 
in the official State paper. 

Approved March G, 1687. 



PUNISHMENT FOR DECEPTION IN SALE OF FRDIT TREES, *o. 

[CiuPTER IW), SssnON Liirs IBM.] 

An Act to pauith mlsrepreKotstiOD iDd deceptloD In the ule of ftult, ibMle or DrnamentBl trees 
Tine*, shrubs, planu, hullw, and roota. 

Be a enacUd by the LegUlatare of the State of Kansas : 

Sbotiom 1. Any person or persons who shall misrepresent, deceive, or defraud 
any person or persons in the sale of any frait, shade or ornamental tree or trees, or 
any vine, shtnb, plant, bolb, or root, by substituting inferior ot different varieties, 
or who shaU falsely represent the name, age or class of any such frnit, shade or or- 
namental tree or trees, or any vine, shrub, plant, bulb, or root, shall ba gnUty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction be fined not less than ten dollars nor more than 
two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the county Jail not less than thirty days 
nor more than six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, and shall he 
liable to the party or parties damaged or injured thereby in treble the amount of 
aU damages sustained, to be recovered in any court having Jurisdiction thereof. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take efteot and be in force from and after its pnbUcation 
in the official State paper. 

Approved February 19, 1886. 
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PBOTECTIOK OF GAME. 

[Ch. lit, SBaaioN I«kWB ]»SS.] 

Ah Act far pral«MiOD or btniB, End to prohibit hunUngapOD certain landi without cODKnt or owner; 

proTidlDg at whM leuoii gmins may be ihot, «nd prcacriblDg puDlabmsDiarortba violBtlonof th<> 
act, and to repeal chi^iter 110 of Lan of I8SI. 

Be it enacted by. the Legiilatvre of (Ae Slate of Kansas: 

SsonoN I. It Bhall be unlBwfnl tor any peiBOu or perBons, st an; lime ezoepting 
aa hereiaafteT provided, to oatoh, bill, trap, eboot, or ensnare, or to pursue with saoh 
intent, an; wild bird except the wild goose, dnohi hawh [excepting the harrier], crow, 
blne-jsy, aaipe, oarlew, plover, piper, bittern, heron, orane, and woodpecker. 

Sbo. 2. [Ab amended by chapter 110, Laws 1886.] It shall not be nnlawful for 
persons to shoot or take posECBsion of any pinnated grouse, or prairie chicken, be- 
tween the first day of September and the first day of Jannary. It shall, however, be 
anlawtul to oateh, trap or ensnare said birds at any time: Prmided, lb shall not be 
nnlawful for a person to shoot qaail on hiB own premiaee, between the first day of 
November and the flrst day of Jannary of each year. 

Sbo. 8. [As amended by chapter 110, Laws 188S.] It ehall be titilawfnl for an; 
person or persons, at any time, to shoot, hunt or pursue after any wild bird or game 
upon the occupied or improved premises uf another, or upon any traveled or public 
road that adjoins snob oconpied or improved premises, without having first obtained 
permisBion or consent of the owner or occnpant of Enoh occupied or improved prem- 

Sbc. 4. [As amended by chapter 110, Laws 1886.] It shall be unlawful for any 
'person, company or corporation, at any time to buy, sell or barter within the State 
of Kansas any birds not excepted in section 1, or the birds enumerated in section 2 
of this act. And the having in poaaeesion by any person, oompan; or corporation, 
of any Buoh birds when the shooting, catching or killing thereof is prohibited, shall 
be deemed prima facie evidence of the violation of this act: Provided, Nothing in 
this act shall be bo construed as to prevent an; person from purchasing from any 
person who has legally killed the same, an; of the birds mentioned in section 1 of 
this act, for use as food in his own famil; or selling the same, by tbe person having 
lawfully killed the same, to an; person for use in his own family. 

Sao. G. Any person fonud guilt; of violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a miBdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof before a Jus- 
tice of the peace shall be fined in a snm not less than five nor more than twenty- 
five dollars tor each and every offense, and costs, together with attorney's fee of ten 
dollars, and shall be committed nntil paid. 

6>o. 6. In all proeacntions nnder this act, the Jnstice before whom the same is 
broDght ma; appoint some attorne; at law for the purpose of managing the prose- 
cution of the canse, and such attorney shall be entitled to a tee of ten dollars in each 
and every case where conviction is had in which he is appointed, which shall be 
taxed as costs in the case against defendant: Provided, The connty shall in no ease 
be held for said attorney's fees. 

Sbo. 7. That it shall not be necessary to prove on the trial, or to state in the com- 
plaint, the true name of tbe bird caught, kitted, shot, trapped, netted, or ensnared, 
in violation of this act. 

Sbo. 8. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any person who shall kill 
or catch any wild bird or birds for tbe sole parpose of preserving them as specimens 
tor Bcientific purposes: Pi-oculei, That in a prosecution tor a violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, it shall not be neceaeary for the prosecution to prove that 
tbe killing or catching of any wild bird was not done for scientific purposes. 
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Sbo. 9. That oh&pter one hundred and ten of tbe Session IiSWB at 1881 is her«b; 
repealed. 

Sxo. 10. This act HbtJl take effect from and after its pnblioation in tbe Topeka 
Wtehly Commonujtalth. 

Approved Maioh 7, 1883, 



[Chapter IIS, QENEBtL SriTUTm IMS.] 
An Act W preTenl Mrtalu treapuaet. 
Be it enacted by the Legialalare of th* Stale of Kanaas : 

Sbotion 1. If any person shall out down, injnte or destroy, or oatry away any 
tree pUoed or growing for oae, shade or ornament, or any timber, etc., etc., the patty 
BO offending shall pay the party injured treble the Tslue of the thing so injured, etc, 
with coats, and shall be deemed gnilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be snbjeot to a 
fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 
Approved March 8, 186S. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Sixteenth Semi-Annual Meeting, 

WICHITA, SEDGWICK COUNTY, KANSAS, 
Tubbhii and WaoNasDAi, Jvnb 29tb and 30th, 1886. 



( Note.— Thli Socsisty will not be held reqMiulble fOr IndlTldiul opiaiouB wbicb lie foaad in this 
report.— Sbcbbtabt .] 

The Society assembled at the O. A. K. Hall, Tuesda;, June 29, and vas called to 
order by the Secretary, who aouoniioed the reBignation of Fresideut E. Uale, aad 
decease of Vice President M. B. Newman, and reported the aotion of the Eieoutive 
Board in filling the vacanciee, viz.: Hon. Geo. Y. Johnson, of Lawrence, to that of 
President, and William Cutter, of Janction City, Vice President. 

Hon. George Y. Johnson was then introdoced to the Society, and, after addressing 
the meeting in a few appropriate remarks, took the chair. 

On motion, the following special committees were appointed: 

On Pro-am — Capt. p. P. Diehl, of Olathe; T. D. Foi, Wichita; W. H. Litson, 
Benton. 

OnOedenKdis— J,T.Coi,of Fredonia; J.Niion,KeUogg; J. L.Williams, Oswego. 

On Obituary ^-Ij. A. Siminone, of Wellington; Dr. Chas. Williamson, Washington; 
Ma]. Frank Holsinger, Rosedale — who were instrncted to report resolntions at the 
neit annual meeting, on the decease of Vice President M. B. Newman, of Wyandotte; 
Dr. Chas. Reynolds, Junction City; J. D. Manlove, Fort Scott, and others, it any 
should oconr rul interim. 

On motion of Maj. Holsingei, the President appointed the following members a 
Committee on Badges of Mourning for deceased members: Frank Holsinger, Hon. 
B. J. Holman, Wm. Cutter. 

On motion of H. C. St. Clair, the following members were appointed a Committee 
on Resolutions: H. C. St. Clair, Belle Plaine; O. F. Jackson, Fredonia; R. MUliken, 
Emporia. 

SMALL-FRUIT MANUAL. 

The committee appointed by the Board, under the instructions of the Society, 
submitted its report, which, after a brief discussion, was recommitted, with the in- 
structions to revise and condense. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until 2 o'clock p. h. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

TcEHDit. JfNB 29, 1886. 
Freaidenl Johnson took the ohair at the hour adjouiiied to, and called the meeting- 

The report of the Committee on CredentialE was eubmitted by the chairman, 
which was accepted, and the committee oontiDned. 

oraCUSSlftK OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

This report was aDuoouoed hb neit in order, and was participated in b; the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: 

L. A. SiMUONB, Wellington; The land foe this f mil should be deeply and thoronghly 
plowed in the fall, and the anbsoil well stirred. It will better retain moistnre, which 
is one of the main requisites to sncceaa. The rows should be three and a half feet 
apart, and the plants one foot in the row. Mnlohing the rows is another valuable 
aid in prodnciug uniformly large berries. 

D. O. W1.TT, Lawrence: The secret of successful marketing is largely in the care 
given to the picking and packing. In picking, all small and orer-ripe and injured 
frnit should be left on the ground, or placed in a separate box for jelly or canning- 
One or two poor berries will frequently rednce the value of a box one-half. Care 
must be given to picking by the stem, avoiding contact with the frait. If the juices 
break out of the berry it will soon sour and cause speedy rot. The top layer should 
be a true index of the entire box. The trade will soon learn the reliability of eaob 
grower's brand, and not hesitate to buy of such as are carefully and honestly pnt up. 

F. Holbinqeb: There is a point to be carefully guarded in handling a crop. At 
each picking rigidly enforce the rule among the pickers to pick eeery berry that is 
ripe, so that none are left to become over-ripe by the time of the next picking. 

DISCUSSION OF THE RASPBERRY. 
D. Q. Watt, Lawrence: I am not satisfied with the red varieties of raspberries. 
They are never as abundant bearers. Of (he black sorts, the Gregg, Hopkins, and 
Smith, under the same treatment, killed to the ground by the cold winter of 18S4-G, 
while the Soahegan lived through. It is the only variety profitable with me. Its 
main fault is in the shortness of the period in which it ripens. Two or three pick- 
ings eihanst the crop. 

Habvet Fbhton, Indianola: I planted three acres of our native sorts, and they 
proved to be unprofitable. The Tyler, while not a rank grower, is very productive. 
The Oregg is too rank a grower to be wholly successful. 

* Maj. Holbimobb, Rosedale: The raspberry is as easily grown as a potato. Set in 
rows five feet apart and three feet in the row, on well-prepared land. The first year- 
cut back the canes to within six or eight inches of the crown; second year to two or 
three feet. Would "cat back" even canes which have grown five or six feet long. I 
prefer the Doolittle for an early-ripening variety. Like the Souhegan, it yields only 
three pickings. The Tyler is a better berry than the Souhegan. For beat profits none 
equal the Hopkins in its season. The McCormick [synonym, Mammoth Cluster] 
has lost its former good repntation. The Gregg is the only kind subject to rust. 
I cultivate after every rainfall with a doable shovel, and until the canes begin to tip, 
and then cease. A plantation properly managed will continue to fruit profitably for 
eight years, and should yield at the rate of 8160 pet acre. 
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J. W. RoHisoN, TowBnda: Cold winters are not the cause always o( injury to the 
canes of red raspbecriea. It is often due'to the prevalence of an insect which BttBcka 
it, known as the tbrip. Some vsrietiee are able to resist injnr; from then. 

Wu. MoChaoebn, Snnuydale: Our native sorts are the most profitable with me. 

Dr. OHAi. W11.LIAHBOH, Washington; Locality basils eSeota oa varieties. The 
Tamer is very snccessfol in Waahiagtoa connty; next to this are the Doolittle, 
MoCormick, and Qr^g. 

E. J. HOLHAN, Leaveaworth; The red varieties have borne more sbnndantly this 
year than nsnal. Braudywine is the most pcofitable and hardy of this class, bnt poor 
quality. Turner is valued only for home a»e8. Cuthbert is becoming very profit- 
able, and Sonb^an is the most profitable early sort, and the Hopkins ranks next. 
The Oregg Is tailing; succeeds best on elevated lends. Shaffer is a good soit for 
some purposes. I cannot agree with Mr. Holsinger on distances he lecommeods. 
Seven feet between rows is the least in which they can be properly cnltivated. 

J. L. Williams, Oswego: The red varieties are not the laiiy man's berry. Their 
innumerable sprontings from every root keep anyone bnsy cutting them away to 
maintain a very narrow row of bearing canes, which is necessary with this class. It 
an acre will not yield more than $150 annually it does not reach the standard of 

J. E. White, Kent: The Tnrner ia a profitable sort at HutchiuEon. 

S. Maxwbli., Arkansas City: The Lost Rubies is the most profitable red variety 
in my locality. 

L. A. SiMiioNa,^Wellingtoa: The Turner snooeedB with me. Or^g did well in 
188S, bnt was not a success this year. 

J. F. Mabtin, Winfield; Six years ago I planted the Cuthbert and Reliance. These 
killed down each year, and were Dually plowed under. I then planted the Tnrner, 
and thinned the rows to hills a loot apart. These also killed down during the winter 
of 1886. I abandoned the bill system, and grew them in the matted row, and this 
season they bore a large crop of berries. Gregg does not snceeed with me. I think 
they are summer-killed. Have practiced cultivating early in spring and until Au- 
gust each year. A late growth must be avoided. 

E. H. FiNOH, , Mo.: Deep planting is often fatal. The land Bbould be 

deeply prepared in the fall, and oross-hanowed and rolled in spring. Then turn 
three furrows together into a ridge, as for sweet potatoes. Reduce the ridge by 
cross-harrowing and rolling, and plant thereon. Keep the plants in a bucket of 
water while planting, and set them in the ground with a spade, a little deeper, than 
they stood where grown. 

On motion, adjourned until 8 o'clock in the evening. 



EVENING SESSION. 

TuBBDAT, June 29, 188G. 
The meeting came to order at the appointed hour; President Johnson in the 

An appropriate and impressive address ot welcome was delivered to the Society 
in behalf of the city of Wichita and the citizens of Sedgwick connty, by Hon. 
Rodolph Hatfield, which was responded to by Dr. Charles Williamson in behalf of 
the Society. 
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The President annoanoed a% next in order the following eBBs;: 
HORTICULTURE AS AN INDUSTKY. 

BY ^ WILI.IH, OTTAWA. 

It Beems veil nov and then to look over the gronnd we have traveled, and see hov 
far we have oome; to call to laiod the obetacles that have hindered oar jonrnef ; to 
took nronnd ns and see with whom we are trsveliug; to stndf for a time the leseons 
our BDoceBBes and reverses should teaob as; — hence these meetings. 

We come here and go there from, yenr to year' to eitend and receive kindly greet- 
ings, to gather lessons of wisdom that shall aid as in our wort from those who have 
achieved sncoeas, and to take warning from the rocks and snags from which others 
have Buffeted loss, perchance were shipwrecked. 

How many in this plaoe have to-day, with a smile on the face and Joy in their 
heart, clasped bends and said, brother and sister, who were a fen years ago atrangere, 
and who, but for these meetings, would be strangers to-day; and to the industry of 
borticnltnre is this all dne. We will tor a time consider this subject as it relates to 
Kansas, for this is our home; here our work has been done, and here onr work will 
be done, and here by saccess will we gain honor, or by failure suffer reproach. 

Thirty years ago, within the borders of Eansas, the industry of bortioultDre oon- 
aistad in gathering wild berries, hawthorns and persimmons from the woods; here 
and there, may-be, some Indian, who had a nearer approach to civilization than his 
fellows, had planted a few seedling apple trees, and (his was all, and it was many 
years after this before any of the magnificent displays of fruit, for which Kansas 
has eince become famous, and which fill the heart of every Kansan with pride, had 
been made, while the work of our State Eorticnltnral Society and its aDxiliaiies, - 
that have done so much to secure to Kansas the high plaoe it holds among ite sister 
States, baa nearly all been done within half Of that time. 

But about thirty years ago a few sangnine bortioulturiats began to suspect that 
the great American desert was perhaps not ao much of a desert after all, and then, 
with the word fail blotted ont of their dictionaries and "Never give np" for their 
motto, the; came, and amid toil and hardship, privation and adversity, digged and 
planted and laid deep and solid the foundation of Kansas horticultnre, the founda- 
tion on which we are to-day bnilding with hope and success. Some of these noble 
pioneers sleep to-day beneath the bosom of Mother Earth, and we nncover onr heads 
and do reverence as we speak theii names or tread the hallowed gronnd where they 
lie, bnt many of them are still with us, and we sit at their feet and listen with pleas- 
ure and profit to their words of wisdom and encouragement. 

Does the industry of horticnltnre mean nothing to them? They learned amid 
poverty, toil and misfortune the lessons that are given as as certain guides to sac- 
cess; they trod an unknown path in an untried land. They could know nothing ex- 
cept as the resolt of experiment in unknown fields and under uncertain conditions; 
bnt with mental resources that devised new plans when old ones failed, and a faith 
in ultimate success that loss and disaster could not shake, they toiled on, marking 
the shoats and quicksands that so nearly wrecked them, as well as the bright spots 
in their path, the one as a warning, the other as a beacon to guide them to brighter 
success in the future. Such was the beginning; but Kansas horticulture has been a 
child of vigorous growth, and to-day stands before the State an industry that pro- 
duced marketable products in 188* to the value of about |Z,000,000, besides what was 
consumed by the producers. 

In 1876 there were over 400 persons engaged in the varions departments of hor- 
ticulture. Amountof products not stated; but if the increase in this calling has been 
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in pTOpoition to that of othei callings in the State, we may safely oonolade that 
there are thoneandH of men sotiTel; employed to-da;; beeidee theee, moat taTmers 
devote a pait of theii time to the ooltivation of OTohaid and garden, and flower gar- 
dens; the same is also trne of large nimibeTB of tradesmen, meohanica, professional 
men, and laborers. The amonnt of time thns employed is large, and the product, 
whether we consider its money Talne, its economic value for food, or its inflneuce 
on the pnblio health and comfort, is beyond calculation. This is Kansas horticolinre 
M-day. To-day It eopplies large qoantities' of fruits, small and large, fruit trees, 
Tegetablea and flowerH, to oonHamers from the Atlantic coast to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These prodnota carry with them a wealth of comfort and Ininry beyond Cal- 
culation to consumera, and bring milliona of money in retnm eaoh year to the pro- 
ducer. It fnmishee employment foralarge amount of labor and capital. It plants 
shade and ahelter for man and beeat. It deooratea road-aides, sobool grounds, charoh 
yards, private gronnda, oemeteriea, and public parks. It hae made large advances 
toward transforming the treelesa plaina of Kansas into diversified landsoapea. It 
bos had such a beneficent infinence on the climate of Kansas that from ita former 
repntatiou tor long drouths and burning plains it is rapidly becoming, in climate, 
as hamid and favorable to the production of the fruits of the earth as the most fa- 
vored portions of oar fair land. Ita inflnence in the ednostion of the young is most 
beneflceut and refining. The industry of horticulture to-day is a stalwart youth, 
with a robust, healthy body, and a studious, inquiring mind, and a boundless ambi- 

He sees the difficulties and disooaragementa that beset his way, but with sonny 
akiea above, and the fertile soil beneath, the idea of failure does not ooonr to him as 
among the possibilities, and with the experience and sacoees of his fathers for his 
gnide, he has determined to join the grand forward movement of the century, and 
march ahoulder to ahonlder with his fellows in other callings to success in new en- 
terprises and achievements. Do yon think he will faiir I will make a' prophecy. 
The day will oom6 when every hilltop will have its grove, afid every home its orchard 
and garden and flower gacdeas, the road-sides, school grounds, ohnrch yards, ceme- 
teries and public grounds be clothed with verdare and beanty; knowledge and a love 
of the beantifnl shall flU the minds of the people, aa apathy and ignorance now fill 
the minds of the maaaes. This ia a great work, and m; prophecy looks like a stretch 
of the imagination; but behold the beginning, the progress, and then know that we 
are still in the beginning, and you will see that we have reason tor hope and confi- 
dence. 

The day will come when instead of 1,860,000 people, Kansaa wiU have 20,000,000. 
Frnits, vegetables and flowers must be provided for all these, and for the millions 
beyond onr borders that will demand the products of our calling; there must be 
pleaaare gronnda, orchards, gardens and timber plantations for all these people, 
and the horticultariats of Kansas mnat arise in their might and do this work. The 
calling ia not one of ease. The Almighty Creator who gave us this beantifnl land 
and oommanded the earth to yield her increase hae also indelibly stamped on the 
heart of every horticulturist a command to dress and keep this land so kindly in- 
tmsted to his care. He has also commanded them to teach the children — the peo- 
ple — to assist eaoh other, and all who will, to beautify and make productive the trust 
committed to their care. 

It has been said that these horticulturists are an illiterate people, of low social 
standing, poor, and withont inflnence. Is this true? Are they not as a class frugal, 
indostriocB. and does not their very calling excite and develop an amount of intel- 
ligence, dose study and observation and sound judgment scarcely leas than any other 
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pnrBiiitf They hsTs i&ised ap sons Nnd dangbtere to beoome boueat men and pare 
women, sad wbo in all the troe and noble virtnas are the equals of anf in the Innd- 
Xhe; have demotiBtrated the possibilities of the resODTces of the State b; mftnf 
years of laboi and costs, prodnoed a literatare vhich the sage might stud; with 
profit, and freely and generonsly given it to the public for the common good with- 
out lecompense. 

The valae of the indnstry of hoTticnltare to Kansas is inoatcnlable. It is almost 
inseparably oonneoted with the settlement and improvement of every fatm and 
every home. It affords employment to thonsands, and comforts and blessings to 
millions. Its products in varions forma enter qnite largely into, and have become 
no insignificant, element, in commerce, and a sonroe of large revenue to the State. 
The horticnltnrists, nnited with the noble toilers in the field of agriooltnre, the two 
hand in hand, pnlling hard together, have brought Kansas to the eminent position 
she now holds in the sisterhood of States- 
Soon the veterans, grown gray in this worh, will pass away, bnt their children 
will take np the work where they have laid it down; and the iodnstry will grow; 
each new year will find it growing and spreading and scattering its blessing over 
broader fields. Qenerations of men yet nnborn will rise ap and follow the calling, 
hallowed by the memories of those who devoted their lives to pioneer work under 
great privation, hardship, end toil. 

Following this essay, blackberry onltnre was taken np and considered. 

DISCUSSroN OP BLACKBERRY CDLTDRE. 

Hon. E. J. HoLMiN, Leavenworth; In the northern portions Of the State the 
Snyder has become the main dependence; bnt I find here in the BOnth the Kittatinny 
is snocessfally grown, which in former years was also a favorite variety in the north, 
bat is now considered nnreliable. The culture of this berry has been profitable on 
my farm. It has received but little cultivation after the first year planted. All 
sprouts from the roots, outside of the main row, should be kept cut down to secure 
the best results In fruit. 

Habvey FEHtotj, Indian ola: In some plantations mulching has been practiced; 
bnt I notice that such plants are more liable to the attacks of rnst, and are often 
kiUed. 

Wh. McCraokbn, Sunny Dale: I have a wild variety on my (arm, which, though 
not cultivated, surpasses all other Knds I have ever seen. It has been entirely ex- 
empt from rust. 

J. O. Saufbon, Derby: The Kittatinny sncceeds on my farm. 

Wh. Cdtieb, Junction City: The Kittatinny snfFere from rust in localities where 
the Bnyder does not. Sach is the case at Junction City. 

B. MiiiLrKBH, Emporia: I am of the opinion that the "winter-killing'' com- 
plained of so often is largely dne to the effects of the preceding summer. Mnlohed 
plants are more liable to such injury than those which have received only good cul- 
tivation during the summer, for the reason that the roots of a mulched plant will 
form near the surface of the ground, hence are sensitive to heat and cold; but I 
would mnlch during winter and cultivate the land in summer. The Snyder is very 
fruitful — too much so, as much of the crop dries np ou the canes before matured, 
some years. The Western Triumph is as hard; as the Snyder, and the Kittatinny 
reasonably hardy when treated as above stated. 

S. MiiwELL, Arkansas City: I have planted Snyder, Kittatinny, and California 
Dewberry. The canes Of the first two named are annually cut back to about three 
feet in height. Of these, the Snyder has proven the most eatisfaotory. The Kitta- 
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tinay wm ooveced from ttuAe to five feet deep with snow the past wiatei; many were 
brokea down bj its weight. The plents tailed to leave ont at the osaol seaeou, but 
did BO qnite late, and afe now in bloom. 

J. W. RoBiBOH, Towanda: Mulching is practiced in this section with good reeolts. 
In (he northern regions fine onltivation seems best. The Snyder fails to mature its 
crop, largely from a n^lect of proper thinning of the growth. I have never fonnd 
ntst on this variety even when planted by the side of the Kittatinny, among which 
rast was prevalent. 

L. A. Simmons, Wellington; In the north the Snyder is a favorite with planters, 
while in the sonthern latitades the Kittatinny is held in high estimate. There it 
prodncee a good crop almost every year. I am acqnainted with a plantation of thia 
variety now ten years old, in which there has been bat one crop failure in the time. 
This is on the higheet rolling prairie land in Sumner county, and has hod no other 
cDltnre than a heavy mulch. Other planters complain of its killing every few years. 
The Snyder fails to mature properly, dries up on the canes joat at the ripening sea- 
son. The Kittatinny ripens aboat ten days earlier, and withoat any such loss. 

D. Q. Watt, Lawrence: The Early Cluster promises to be a desirable berry of 
fair size, and the plants are hardy. It may prove a valaable substitate (or the Sny- 

On motion, the disonsaion was closed, to give place to the following essay; 

CDRRANT CDLTDBE. 



None of the fruits are more easily raised than the cnriant, but after planting they 
are generally left to themselves. The result is they come far short of their capabil- 
ity, in quantity and quality of frnit; yet it is one of the rarest fruits to be found in the 
garden in Kansas, for the reason that almost everybody claims that yoa cannot raise 
currants, and our neighbors accept the sitaation without giving them a fair triaL I 
was told this story away beck as far as 1856, bnt in 186S I visited a nursery two 
miles east of the village of Easton, in Leavenworth ooonty, and there I found them 
growing and fruiting as snccessfnlly as they do in the Eastern States, or even in 
England. Ever since that time, in Atchison cocnty, and later in Washington, my . 
table has rarely been without the currant in its season. It fills a place with as be- 
tween the strawberry and the Tnrner raspberry. The peculiar flavor of the malic 
acid of the onrrant is a pleasant addition to the invalid's bill of fare, for Providence 
wisely, from the tropics to the poles, furnishes from the shrub, tree and field, the 
acids that the system both craves and needs, and it is a much more imperative want 
of man than the pill or prescription of the wisest M. D. in the State. 

Of the twenty-five varieties of currants to select from, I have thus fat retained 
the Red and White Dutch, White Orape, Cherry, and Black Naples. On trial, I haye 
Victoria, La Versailles, and Fay's Prolific. 

I plant in rows six feet apart and four feel in the row. Vegetables may be grown 
between them for a couple of years. They reqnire clean cnltivation, and should be 
mnlched heavily before warm weather sets in. Partial shade is beneficial if it can 
be obtained while the plants are growing, and but little pruning is required; after 
which B renewal of young wood mast be kept np, by removing in the fall or early 
spring part of the old wood. 

Currants are sometimes tronbled with the stalk-borer in June, The injury done 
to the bashes is noticeable first in the wilting of the terminal growth of the yonng 
shoots, bat the injury is more apparent when using the new wood for cuttings in 
the fall. My remedy has been to out away all wood over three years old. By that 
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means I bare been able to coatTOl it. The oairant vorm, it is said, ma; be destroyed 
by duBting the plants with powdered white hellebore, in May, soon after the ^gs 
are laid. The operation is to be repeated a few weeks later, for the second brood. 
Fyrethram will also kill when applied iminediately to the worms. Picking off the 
lower leaves, which ace infested with the yonng worms, has also been recom mended, 
bot in my experience in Kansas so far, I have not had to fight them. 

To propagate the ourrant, oat off the wood of the present season's growth as 
soon as the leaves begin to fall. Then ont the wood into sections seven or eight 
inches long; tie into bundles of fifty each, lay them in a trench with the bntt end ap, 
and cover with two inohes of fine soil. By the first of September the onttings will 
oallons over and send ont roots ; in from ten to twenty days thereafter, plant them, 
patting them in with a spade and treading the earth closely aronnd them. I some- 
times earth up aronnd the currant bnshes in tf one, abont ten inches, to caose roots 
to form aronnd the base of the branches and shoots. Hew vaiietieB are often prop- 
agated this way. Such of these as are rooted may be transplanted in the spring, 
leaving the parent plant to remain. 

This paper, brief as it may be, is the resnlt of many years' experience, and is the 
basis of snooassfnl onnant caltnre. I submit it with the hope that others may be 
profited by it. 

DI8CD88I0N OF CURRANT ODIjTURB. 

Maiob EOI.BINOI1B, Boeedole: This valuable fruit saoceeds remarkably well in 
my locality, either in shade or the open field, on soil rather wet, and in some looatione 
underlaid with haid-pen. The varieties^ Cherry, White Orape, and Red Dutch — are 
highly sncceasfaL 

J, O. Sakpson, Derby : The ftnit is poor, and plant not a snccess on my farm. 

Wh. MoCbaokeh, Bnnny Dale : The plant will live on wet land, but die ont in 
three years on a dry soil. 

C&PTAiM E. P. DiBoi., Olathe : The currant is grown sncoessfnlly in Johnson 
oonnty. 

J. F: Mabtih, Winfleld : It is not generally a snocesa in Cowley oonnty. In some 
locations, by the aid of a molch, it is quite successful. Hot suns seem to debilitate 
the plants, and blight the fruit. 

W. H. LiTsOH, Benton : This frnit sncoeeds with me. 

J. W. BOBisON, Towanda : The Long-Bnnched Red (Holland) is a strong growert 
and its leaves continue fresh and active nntil its frnit ripens. 

J. L. WlLLlAuB, Oswego : Heavy crops are grown at Oswego, Labette oonnty, and 
shipped into outside markets. 

Jaueb Sihfboh, Emporia : The White and Red Dutch are growing finely, and 
yielding fine crops at Emporia, Lyon county. 

On motion, the essay on currant caltnre was referred to the committee in charge 
of the Small-Fruit Mannal. 

Next in order was the following essay: 

EMBELLISHMENT OP PAEM HOMES, 



My subject is the embellishment of farm homes, or words to that effect. The 
very first, last and bottom purpose in all homes shonld be to promote the health, 
comfort and cheerfulness of the family. The most perfect, pleasing and lovely em- . 
bellishments in and about farm homes and all homes, are the rosy cheeks, oheerfnl 
dispositions and the sweet, musical voices of the inmates. That is, good family 
health is the first and best lecfuisite among home embellishments. 
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ilmong the neoesaatr meanB to tbeae esaentUl and olosely blended results, It may 
be said, fiiBt, that the looation of a farm home should be dr; . It should be suscep- 
tible of prompt and perfect drainage. Hence, if possible, elevated gronnda ahoold 
be chosen for the family dwelling. Better a little steep than too flat. Where the 
ground is s dead level a few open farrows ma; be made with plow and sciapec, and 
may be moanded up abaut the house, in order to pereuade the water to retire. 
Where there is a baaement or cellar, the earth from the exoavstion may be utilized 
tor the same purpose. 

The location chosen and the drainage secured and perfected, then the hooae must 
be coustmoted weather-tight. There should be plenty of doors and windowa to let 
in air and annahine when needed; bnt doors, windows, walls, roof and floor should 
be absolutely wind, water and weather-proof, lor perfect protection when requirea. 
The roof must not leak, the walls must keep oat wet and cold; and equally impor- 
tant, or more important, is s good floorl With an open door the family feet are cold 
in winter, and the family noatrils are offended in hot weatherl Both inflnenoea are 
bad tor health, comfort, and cbeerfnlness. 

Next to good drain^e and protection from the weather, come pure water and 
air. It rain-water is used, it must be Qltered, and the cistern must be deep enough 
to preserve the water cool and pare. If well water, it moat come from a clean well, 
stirred and nsed daily, and protected from outside impnritiea; eepeoially from the 
stealthy, unobserved and poiaonoas drainage from filthy yarda, pools and privies. 

To secure good air, shun the miasms of swamps and stagnant water. If near 
snoh localities, bnild sooth of them rather than north, so that it will be a oold wind 
rather than a warm or hot one that blows from the swamp toward the dwelling. 

After good drainage, a good honee, pure water and pure air have been thought 
ot, we most then look out for the wind and the snnshine. In an open, bleak, prairie, 
sunn; climate it is important that the force of the winds and the heat of the sun be 
broken ; not shut out entirely, but tempered. To do this use trees. In the use of 
treea we oombine utility and beauty. The strongest and moat objectionable winds 
in Eanaaa oome from the north and northwest in winter, and from the sonth and 
southwest in anmmer, hence the dwelling honse, if practicable, shoold front the east. 
For winter proteotion there should be trees on the north, northwest and west, that 
hold their leaves in winter. They shoold be set thiokl;, to break the force of the 
wijids, but not too close to the house, to cause aerial stagnation in Eummer. 

On the south and southwest, trees should be used that shed their leaves in automn, 
so as to invite all the snnshine possible in winter. On the east and southeast, trees 
mnat be nsed very sparingly. Low ahmbbery and flowering plants, with here and 
there a good shade tree, is beat. Ever; dwelling should receive the snnshine freely 
in the morning, and if the locality isinolined to be damp, mooldy and chilly, the sun- 
shine should be admitted pretty freely all day. Much ill-health is cansed, even in 
sonny Kansas, by too much shade close about the dwelling. Men set trees thickly, 
and when they are small it is all right. When the trees get large, few men have the 
courage to thin them snrSciently. These faote and features are intenaified in moist, 
miasmatic regions, and become ot very great importance. In the miasmatio regions 
of some of the older States, observant men can point oat, with considerable certainty, 
the homes, in city and country, that contain invalids. 

They uniformly ooneider heavy masses of shade to the east and sonth of a dwell- 
ing as deleteriona to health. Die Lewis has emphasized the importance of sunshine 
to health with great earnestness. He records numerous cases where chronic invalids 
were utterly incurable nntil the great oaks and elms that brooded over the dwellings 
and door-yards, with their thick, impenetrable shades, were removed. Every port of 
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the root of the dwelling, and ever; foot of (nrf in tbe dooi-yard, should leoeive the 
direct rays ot the ann s portion of every daj, if practicable; and a« mach as possi- 
ble in the forenoon. 

As to the varieties of trees, the red cedar and Anatrian pine, being eiceedingly 
hardy in Kansas, shonld be nsed plentitullj on the cold aides of a dwelling, and very 
sparingly on the east and sonth. Other trees and shmba can be mixed in to suit in- 
dividnal tastes for winter and sammer effect. Among deoidaons trees, soft maple, 
elm, ash, black walnut, box elder, molberry, coffee nnt, wild cherry, honey locust, and 
Cottonwood are used to good advantage. The taller trees should be placed in the 
backgronnd, on tbe north and west, the low-growers scattered thinly on the east and 

For shmba and flovers, each person's local observations are the best gaide, but 
the rosea, in nnmberleas hardy va^ietiee, are very nsetnl as beantifleis of farm homes- 
Then oome the frait trees, vines and bnahes, combining beauty and utility. Or- 
chard trees may be so placed as to afford shade, shelter, and ornament. The beau- 
tiful flowers of the cherry and apple in spring, and the ripe fruit in summer and 
autnmn, are embellishments that add vastly to the beauty, comfort and value of a 
farm home. The fruit garden and vineyard, flanking the front lawn and flower gar- 
den, but not displacing them, are sources of health, profit, and pleasnre. Their 
beauty, when properly placed (ind tended, all will admit. 

Connected with the desirable reqaisite for a comfortable and beautiful farm 
home, two points must not be forgotten; first, a fertile soil capable ot growing 
trees and plants, or one that may be made ao by reasonable culture and management; 
second, a desirable view over the surrounding landscape. Both of these requisites are 
easily found on most Kansas farms. The first makes the growth of trees and plants 
practicable. The last ^rees well with good drainage and pure air. This last re- 
quisite is very desirable and should be chosen, even at some aacriflce of fertility of 

Farm embelliahments have their difficnlties and drawbacks in many ways. We 
meet with hot suns and cold winters; there are storms and drouths, insects, blights, 
and mildews. These are unavoidable, but with proper planning, care, attention and 
cnltare, may be mitigated and mostly overcome. Another enemy is the State. In 
most States men are fined by law for improving and embellisliiiig their homes. A 
farm of 160 acres, occupied by a tenant cabin, a straw stable, a pig sty, and a cow 
corral in front, is taxed somewhat above the rate of raw prairie; yet the price of the 
rude, simple crops may, in a measnre, justify increased taxation. 

Now let the same farm ot 160 acres contain a |2,000 dwelling and other build- 
ings and improvements, neat and tidy, amounting to another $2,000, with orchards, 
groves, wind-breaks and tasty embellishments, and the taies are doubled, trebled or 
quadrupled. Thia i& fining a man for improving and beautifying his home. 

Kansas is not worse than other States in this respect, if as bad. Yet, if one man 
lives in a cabin, with straw sheds for animals, he has the same tax deduction on Jihe 
assessor's book as hia neighbor with good, comfortable house and barn, and grounds 
nicely laid out, improved and embellished; though the highly -imp roved place is as- 
sessed much higher than the happy -go-lueky straw-shed farm. Kansas, like other 
States, ^nes her people by increased taxatum for the improvement of their homes! 

It is said that a certain British lord. Sir William Scnlly, who owns a hundred 
thousand acres of Illinois soil and as much or more in Kanaaa, deliberately avoida 
neat and tasty improvementa tor hia tenants, in order to escape taxation. Hia lands 
in Illinoia are notable tor poor improvementa and low taxation. It la also said that 
tenants in Ireland avoid improvements of property and tidiness ot premises, lest 
their rents may be raised. 
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Human natnie is mnob the ssnie in all Btates, and on both sides of the AtUntlo. 
Men sboold tittl be fined and taxed (or farm improvemenM and home embeUiBhroents. 
Taxes should be levied on land values only! Then it would cot be ao common tor 
men to hold tsw lands for speanlation, or for alip-ahod farmers to occupy large 
tracts of connlcf with poor improTements and low taxes, while the highly- improved 
and neatly-kept ^ud embellished homes ace taxed to disooaragement and baukraptoy 
becanee of their neatness and comfort \ Let taxes be levied on land valaes only. 
Iiet it no longer be considered a crime, desecving fines, pains and penalties foe men 
to cultivate the soil, or to improve and embellish their homes. Surely the austerities 
of nature, and the depredations of birds, beasts and insects, are drawbacks enongh. 
Society in the concrete should not attack the individual. Savagery and batbatism 
should not be favored with lighter taies, while ooltlvation, comfort and beanty 
are loaded with paina and penalties. The first move now needed ia to place the 
laws of the State on the side of home comforts and home embellishments I It is 
within the power of the State Legislature to relieve farm improvements from taxa- 
tion, and to make np the deflcienoy by increased ratea on naked lands. Such a polioy 
wonid decrease the acreage of many halt-improved farms, but it would vastly im- 
prove the style of farming, and the frequency, quantity and qnality of borne im- 
provements and home embellishments. In my opinion saoh a policy is the next 
necessity for the enconragement of home embellisbments. 

Adjonrned to 8 o'clock a.m. the following day. 



SECOND DAY-MORNING SESSION. 

Wbdnesdai, Jomb 30, 1886. 
President Johnson in the chair. On motion it was decided to spend a portion of 
the morning session in listening to reports of the present and prospective conditions 
in the several oonnties repreaented at the meeting. 

CODNTT REPORTS. 

By W. H. IiiTBOM, Benton: The oondition of all fruit trees is good, excepting old 
peach and some of the cherry trees. Of applea, the Wiceeap is carrying the heavi- 
est crop of fruit; Carolina June and Rome Beanty a full crop; Rawle'a Oenet has 
failed this aeaaon; pears will be teas than half a crop; plnma and cherries, light; 
apricots were killed by the last winter; strawberries dried np on the vines; rasp- 
berry, Tyler end Oregg'-Blaokcap varieties — good. Turner and Cathbert, a full 
cTop^ gooseberry, very light; carrant, in the towna, good; blackberry, Kittatinny and 
Snyder are each carrying a good crop. 

By J. Nixon, Kellogg: The apple crop will hardly be an average one; early kinds 
bore heavily; the later have dropped qaite largely in many orchards from the effects 
of the codling moth; pears, will yield an average crop — only a few oases of blight 
have occnrred; strawberry, the first picking was good — dronth reduced the main 
orop materially; blackberry, a full crop; gooseberry, light; cherry and plnm, very 
light; grapes, extra good, no rot or disease has affected the frait or vines. 
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By Wu. CnTTBB, Janotion City : Ocohaid trees and theic fiait ace not H8 pTomis- 
iag as in 18S5. The lOota of both old and young apple trees ace injured. Apples will 
yield about half a crop; cherry, abont the same; plnm, a fnll crop. In my reoent 
visit thtoogh McPherson ooantf , I found that all the fcnit of the Rnsaian apricot 
had been killed, either by the winter or Hpring froste. Qninoe trees are Bofferiog 
from blight, and the crop will not be equal to former years. Blackberry, the 
Snyder will prodnoe half a crop; raspberry, the Oregg is hardy and best sort; straw- 
berry yielded half a crop. 



By D. O. Wait, Lawrence : The conditions of orchards are quite good, excepting 
of the peach, which are generally dead oi dying in old plantations. Some tew apple 
trees ace debilitated and dyiag. In crops, the Wlnesap is carrying the beat yield. 
The main crop will be fairly good; cherry, good; plum, fair. Strawberry produced a 
heaiy yield of fine character. My own plantatiou yielded at the rate of 120 bushels 
per acre, while another yielded a little over 100 bushels per acre. The gooseberry 
crop will be short; onrrant, fairly good: grape, fnll, with very little tendency to rot. 
Of pears, the Seokel is quite full, and the trees mostly healthy. The general crop 
will be light. 



By A. E. 8BLX.BBi, Ottawa ; The apple crop will not be heavy in my county. 



By D. B1.0SSRB, Holton : Orchard trees are generally healthy, excepting a few 
varieties of apple which are snftering from blight, it being very severe on the Willow 
Twig and Crabs. The crop will be a full averse and of good quality. Small traits 
do well; strawberry crop better than usual; raspberry, good; blackberry, slightly 
hurt — Snyder the least, and is the best; currant, fair; grape, full, whea set, but was 
severely reduced by a hail storm subsequently. 



By E. P. DiBHi., Olathe; Crop will be: Apples, 80 per cent.; pear, 60 per cent.; 
peach, a failure; cherry, plum and grapes, good — very little rot in vineyards. 
SmaL fruits are generally promising. Strawberry, abundant — one planting of the 
Sharply yielded 8,600 quarts per acre, eold at an averse of 10} cents per quart; 
raspberry crop, 76 per cent.; blackberry, full; Juneberry, heavy; currant, abundant. 



By J. L. W1LI.1AUS, Oswego: Crops: Apple, tfi per cent.; pears and plums, 60 par 
cent.; blackberry and raspberry, 100 per cent.; gooseberry, 80 per cent.; grape, 100 
pet cent.; currants, set full, but were thinned lightly by drouth. 



By E. J. HoLUAN, Leavenworth: The conditioits of trees and plants are generally 
good. Very light form of blighf has appeared in the apple orchard and some 
among the pears. The noted "Eieffer " pear tree has blighted to the ground. Of 
the crops, apple will be heavy and fine appearing; pear, light — the Seokel is the 
best in tree and fruit; cherry, Morellos and Early Richmond, foil; plum, Wild Qoose 
fnll. Egg varieties fair; grape, not a full crop, but promising in quality; raspberry 
— Blackcap varieties, Sonhegan, Hopkins, Qregg and Ohio, and the red sorts — 
Turner, Brandywine, Cuthbert and Shaffer, are doing well; blackberry, Snyder and 
Wilson jr. are both larger and better than the Kittatinny — tbe last named should be 
protected during winter. 
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B; Jaubs BiitFSON, Empuria: The general condition of plantattons, fairl; good. 
Some twig-blight is found among apple trees, and a ver; damaging condition amon|[ 
some varieties of pears. Crops: Some apple orchards are oaiifing very fnll, while 
others only a half s crop; peats, where the trees are healthy, full i cherry, full; peaoh, 
where the branohee were proteoted, are loaded with frnit. Small finits, all dasBes 
good, eioept the strawberry, which was reduced by drouth. 



By W. J. Ros«, Pretty Pcsirie: Apple, trees fair and healthy, crop light — Jona- 
thOD most promiaing; oherry, trees bloomed light, consequently the crop was light; 
grape, fall; onrraal, common sorts failed, while the hardy, wildblaok variety is pro- 
ductive. 

By J. E. White, Kent: The condition of frait trees generally good, with no ap- 
pearance of blight among either the apple or pear. Crops of orchard fmits were 
almost totally mined b; a heavy frost on the night of the 29th of April, when the 
frnit bade were qaite advanced. Small fraite: Strawberry and raspberry a complete 

By W, E. FosMOi', Hatchinson: The apple crop is not as good as in 1885; pear a 
good crop, and trees are tree from any blight. Small fraits are a general BDcoess. 



By J. B. SoHUOBTBB, sterling: Apple trees are in a good condition, bloomed 
freely, bat failed largely to set frait, hence the crop will be light, not above one-foaith. 
Cherry, light; plam, largely injaredby the oaicnlio; peach trees are largely injared, 
and failed in a crop; pear crop light -a single case of blight, and the first known 
in the coanty, was foond this season; grape crop, heavy; strawberry, cat short by 
drouth; gooeeberry, fnll; raspberry, early varieties dried ap On the plants, late, both 
Qregg and Tamer bore a good crop; blackberry canes were injured only in neglected 
plantations. 



By R. E. I/AwsiHoi, Wichita: I cannot speak for the whole coanty, bat for the 
valley aroond this city, where the apple crop will be good; pear, fair, with no blight 
of the trees; cnrrant, in the city gardens good, outside, not so good-; grape, Cull, no 
tendency to rot; small fruits, all promising a good crop. The strawberry was ma- 
terially reduced by a drouth during its ripening season. 

By J. G. Sakpboh, Derby: Of the crops, apple orchards on the river bottoms ace 
carrying a splendid crop, while on the high lands there is a failure in quantity, and 
the product is knotty and scabbed. Pear trees are loaded with a fine product and 
are healthy; no blight has appeared to date. Peaches — I have found one specimen 
in the county, and it was grown on a protected branch. Cherry trees produced about 
enODgh frnit tor the birds. Small fruits: Where the plants were watered, all clHssee 
are healthy and promise good orops. 



By C. G. MoNaiL, Stafford: Apple trees are in good thrift, and some are bearing 
lightly of flue fruit. There are some promising seedling pear trees in the county, 
a report of which may be given hereafter. The native blaok cnrrant is very frnitfnl. 
Its frnit makes a good jelly, which ia an excellent tonio for sick people. The old 
Yankee barberry thrives and fruits well where planted in the county. 
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Bj H. C. St. Claib, Belle Plaine: Orchard trees ore in fine condition, eioepting 
the peeichi and are oarrying a foil crop of fine trnit, espeoially pear trees, which are 
fall, and the branohee bending nnder their load. A amall per oent. of the spring 
planting failed; bnt the farmers plant and keep planting each year. The Snyder 
blaohberr; is all right for my ooanty; Eittatinny and Lawton were lightly injaied 
by the cold of last winter. Strawberry plaotatiouB yielded a heavy oiop of large 
berries. 

O. F. Jackboh, Fredonia: Apple trees are in good condition, ahowing very little 
tendency (o "twig blight," and are BBirying a fall crop of finit; pear, Battlett and a 
variety of the Be^amotte family, a full crop. The [Dnoheesede] Angonleme blights 
heavily. A removal of the blighted branches, so far, does stop its spreading; plnm. 
Wild Ooose, ia a sncoees in both tree and fmit; cherry is a good crop, free from 
worms, (cnronlios.) 



Db. Chas. WiD-UAMBOM, Washington: Crops — Apple, 80 per cent.; peaoh, E per 
cent.; pear, 60 per cent.; all cIbssbb of small fruit, good. Several planters are grow- 
ing the peach tree in espalier form, to be able to protect it daring winter. 



Uaj. HoTfiNonB! The apple crop will be heavy; cherry, 76 per cent.; pear, 26 pel 
cent.; plnm, 60 per cent.; blackberry, 76 per cent.; carrant, gooseberry, raspberry, 
and grapes, 100 per cent.; strawberry yielded fnlly 75 pel cent, of a crop. The 
gooseberry is a profitable fruit to grow near our large oities. It can he picked rap- 
idly and sold in the Kansas City market at $3.50 per case of twenty-tonr quarts the 
present season. 

Un motion, the reports for connties was SDspended, and a paper read on the 
HANDLING OP SMALL FRDIT8. 

BS MAJ. T. HOLBINflBB, BOSEDiI.B. 

Possibly there has been as much progress in the handling of frnit dating the 
past twenty years as in any other branch of indostty. Think for a moment that in 
St. Loais, the then great city of the West, that there eiist«d in 18S6 only one com- 
mission honse that was devoted to handling frnit, and that ample to Jake care of all 
the frnit ooDsigned to that great market. Then Kansas City was without anything 
of the kind; now there are possibly 100 firms devoted to this trade, and all doing an 
immenae bosiness. 

With each new railroad new fields are opened up, and with it new snpplies. 
Twenty years ago the frnit season did not oontinoe beyond sii weeks, now, in the 
market of St. Lonia and Kansas City they are drawn oat to eight months, beginning 
in April with the Inacions strawberries of the extreme Sonth, and ending with the 
grapes and pe€iahes of the extreme North. Frnit as an article of food is admitted 
by all to be healthfol. The more frnit we consume the healthier we become as a 
people and the less we have to resort to doctors. 

The business of fruit-growing is fully as remnnerative as almost any other, re- 
qnires less capital bat greater iDtelligence, and, if properly followed, places the grower 
on a higher industrial plane. It is less uncertain in the elements of risks than are 
many enterprises, and is in consequence a more inviting field for men of limited 

Possibly tile most enoouiaging featnre in connection with the growing of fruits 
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and vegetables is the wonderftil progress made towacda ntilizing the Baiplas. The 
past few years introdaced so man; new and approved evaporators and frait-dry ets 
that a fresh impetos is given to the bosiness. 

The OBnning Indntlr; hBi also made rapid strides, and canning faotories are 
springing np in every village in the West. Already some of the large canning booses 
of the East are contemplating branch honses in the West, where the supply ia cheap 
and abimdant, and where their jj;oods are in demand. They realize that there is 
money in these new fields which a little enterprise and capital can aoqaire. 

Wherever these enterpriHes have been started they have been prosperous, and a 
market has been found for their goods at remnnerative prices, and no longer does 
the qoestioa exercise the sncoessful grower of froit, "What shall I do with my snr- 
plosF" The demand has become more nnivereal, and the indnstiy of growing and 
shipping has become so immense, that now fraits and vegetables are wMiin the reach 
of aU. 



The first in importanoe to be considered is the pioking. I have found the follow- 
ing method both simple and sucoeBsfol, viz.: Each picker is furnished with an or- 
dinary splint flffi-oent basket, with his name written on it. In this are placed four 
or eight berry boiea — the octagon form preferred — -and all sound and marketable- 
sized berries are carefully placed in boxes by themselves, and the defective and small 
frait in others, avoiding handling it more than is absolately necessary. In handling 
strawberries it is a common practice to face the top of boxes, which is done by 
turning all the berries of the top layer with stem end down. The practice of some 
growers, of placing the largest berries in the top layer, will not pay in a long mn. 
A.uy kind of deception in this line of traffic will soon be found out, and all honest 
dealers will refnse to parchaae or handle such goods. An honestly -packed lot of frnit 
will command a ready sale. 

This was followed with an essay on — 

MISTAKES AND EXPBBIBNCE IN HORTICULTURE. 



In practical horticulture we find many things to learn as well as nolearn, and 
some of our best ideas are picked np by the wayside, the donor probably being too 
modeat or too weary as a bread-winner in his own indnstrial home to attend the 
meetings of either his own connty or State horticnltnral society. To a large extent 
we are the gleaners of one another's experience, and although we have the past and 
the present to atimulate and to encourage us, we still realize that there is a persist- 
ent and continued battle to be fought, the results of which add to the material pros- 
pecity, happiness and health of every home in Kansas, and richly deserves the 
appreciative, fostering care given to it by oar legislators. In the northwest and 
southwest, in the south-oentral and eastern portions of Oar State, even to the utmost 
limits of the newer parts of western Kansas, millions of trees, plants and shrubs are 
being planted, and even now our western homestead area — once known as a desert 
— looks as it the magician's wand had passed over it, marking an oasis with trees 
and shrubs, where but a short time since the Indian, bnfFolo, and antelope roamed 
at will. 

Still, we have enemies in our insect foes, our hot summer sun, southwest winds, 
occasionally severe winters — for this climate, and late frosts; but last, although not 
least by any means, is the smooth, suave and nnprincipled dude that visits our 
suburban homes twice a year under the guise of a tree peddler, having pictures of 
strawberries growing on trees, two-year-old Rosaian roots raised on the Kaw — with 
two-year-old ciona to match, with a pledge that they'll bear fruit in two yeara c 
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more, and a patent method of priming peach trees so that they Till bear every year, 
even though the meronry falls 40 degrees below zero in the winter. With an eye 
single to our pocketbook, he sizes ns np or down (call it what you please), Bnngly 
wrapt in his own conceit, he disdains the teachings of the voted fmit list of oar 
Society; being wise in his generation, hie labels never fail to give the desired 
variet;. When I see him coming over the prairie toward the house, I am led to ei- 
olaim, as Robert BnrnH did to the witches and warlocks and long-nabbed things that 
gang among the heather, " Oood Lord, deliver aa I " 

The A B C of horticulture in Kansas in ite earliest days were copied from Mis- 
Bonri, but, like the French alphabet, it had a letter left out. It taught us first, that, 
plant as we might, we ounld not be snceessfnl, or, in other words, an apple grown in 
Kansas would need a wire stem to keep the winds troifl blowing it off the tree. . 
Others tauglft that any variety of trees sncoesaful in the Eastern States wonld be 
equally so here. Both were errors. It sl<to taoght that flnit trees in the orchard 
should have their stems trimmed up, so that a wagon could be driven under the 
limbs; also, that they should be planted dose together for mutual protection, and to 
plant the tree perpendicular; wind-breaks were considered nnneceesary. 

All these were mistakes; for the sun scalded the bark on the south side, and then 
the borer made his home there, destroying the tree. The dose planting necessitated 
(he removal of one-halt the trees when they came into bearing. If planted upright, 
in s few years the southwest winds would lean them to the northeast, thus causing 
an effort to be made to get them back again. 

Now, in setting trees, we lean them to the southwest, while the wind-breaks on the 
south and west have made one-half difference in the amonnt of fruit raised when 
they commence to bear, as well as in the successful growing of the young orchard 

Then, againi we planted too many .varieties of apples, especially summer apples, 
and when oar trees came into bearing, we had not enough of any good variety to 
market. When we were taking these early lessons, we did not have the voted fruit 
list of the State Horticultural Society for our primer. Hence, each settler selected 
the variety he preferred in the State from whence he came. We now plant fewer 
varieties, and these are tested by the eiperienoe of other orchardiste all over the 
State. 

Another early lesson was not to mulch, but water the trees, all through the eeaeon. 
That leaf in the primer was a dear one to me, for I lost plenty of trees every season, 
and too often blamed the narserymen for it; but in dry years, like 1860, the water 
gave out, and we went to mulching, and have mulched ever since. Others said we 
must cultivate all the time, bnt the early settler had to turn so many ways to keep 
the wolf from the door that he preferred to let the earth-worm do his plowing under 
the mnlch, thus helping him still to make a success of it. 

The neit drawback was, our apple trees took the blight — pear trees, too, and they 
were the worst of all — root and top included, and some of ua almost gave np in 
despair; but of later years we have changed the name, calling it winter-killed. With 
the apple, we now try to mature all wood ready for winter, and never cultivate later 
than June. With the pear, we cut back a portion of the growth, so that no immature 
wood goes into winter qoarters; and later, taking a lesson from a Swiss hortionltur- 
iet, when pear trees are injured by blight {aliaa winter-killing), ann-soald, etc. (for 
the bark of the body of a tree needs an umbrella or other shade on the south side, in 
the hot sammer days, as much as a man), some clay, mixed like mortar, put on two 
or three inches thick around the trunk of the tree, and a little upon the limbs where 
the bark is black and dry, and wound around with cotton dotba, is a good remedy. 
In the fall yon will find a new bark, and the dead outside scaling oft. This was a 
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irayeide idea or leason, a anrpiiaa to me; bnt sach tbinga maj oome to any one of qb 
who travels through the world with his eyes and ears open. 

No tree ie as much at home in EauBas soil bb the cherry. My first lesscm was that 
the May Doke and Early Riohmond were the only kinds that would succeed in ant 
olimate, bnt I find every year a new name added to the list. My best cherry is an 
aooidental seeding of the Eotly Bichmond. 

I have this to say for the benefit of northwest and sonthweet Kanaaa. having 
passed throngh all the aps and down of homestead pioneer life and eiperienoe, and 
it is a BDmming-np of my eiperimental work on the frontier in the last eighteen or 
twenty years, and near thirty, inelnding Territorial days: That it is no sign that, 
beoatiee yon cannot cultivate a certain tind or oImb of fruit to-day, yon may not do 
it a few years hence. This is a part of onr horticnltnrat history that is repeating 
itself all over the State, including amall fruits and shmbB. It is Washington oonnty's 
history, and this euoceas comes with the settlement of the oonntry and the increased 
rainfall that follows as the result ot cnltivation, stoppage of prairie fires, and the 
planting of trees. The birds in their migratory annual visits help to plant on the 
creeks the seeds of wild fruits and timber, which with the reserved store placed there 
by Providence, (for we now realize that when cutting off the stnnted, prairie-bnrnt 
white elms, a different growth of more vslnable timber takes its place,) stimalated 
the energies ot the first settler with the promise of better things to come in the 
fnture, and (or Bome reason, which I am not ready to explain, as soon as tame frnit 
becomes abundant the wild dwindles and ceases to be, even in its old haunts. 

Now, in Qoxthein and eastern Kansas, what of promise does oui lesson give na in 
peach culture! In the past, one crop in aii years was all we looked for, and often 
more than we got. In Washington county, one year in (onr, and still farther west, 
in Jewell county, the crop becomes more certain, that following very hard winters 
being the exception. Is it not possible to do better in northern and western EansasT 
I say yes. But we mnst not persist in planting and trimming the peach the same 
as the apple, unless to fail I 

, When we look for peaches, even in one of onr worst years, they are fonnd on the 
end of the limbs that lie close to the ground. Even this year, following one of onr 
hardest winters, we have^a few peaches where the earth prevented prematnre develop- 
ment of buds. Then why not cut out the leader, and train the limb^ horizontally, 
close to the ground, or in a tan-shape, against fence or stakes, as the apricot and 
nectarine are raised in England, covering them in winter with matting ot cornstalks f 
It will pay ns to do so, whenever we get ready to get ont of the old rats, for it has 
proved a sncceas as far north as Des Moines, Iowa. Then whj not here in Kansas? 
We have in Washington conaty been sabatitnting the Russian apricot, which is hardier 
than the peach, easily propagated from seed or catting, and bears in three years 
from planting. It is also a success in Nebraska. In horticaltnre we have mnch yet 
to learn, and the limit of experiment, research and experience is not yet reached. 

The State of Iowa has pushed her investigation even into central Asia, and by 
experiments in her Agrionltnral College; and even Kansas has mnch to hope from 
the inveetigations of the Iowa State Sorticultnrol Society in their experiments with 
the hardy, thick-leaved Rnssian fruits. Chas. Gibbs, of the Province of Quebec, a 
noted horticulturist, and J. L. Bndd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, visited in 1883, 
the two great plains of northern Europe, which are said to be the connterpart [ F] of 
OUI Western prairies, covering like a blanket the larger part of continental Europe 
on the northeast, and passing, without elevations, into the plains of northern Asia. 
This wonderful plain is washed on the north by the frigid ocean, of the west and 
sonth by the inland Baltic, the Caspian and Black seas, and includes all of Russia in 
Europe. On the Volga, the annual rainfall, summer heat and aridity of air areeimi- 
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Iat to weetem Kansas and Nebraska. The geological fonnation ia the same aa oars. 
The melon and tomato floncish there, and dent corn lipens perfectly. It is nothing 
unoommon to find oherry oroharda in the Ptovinoe of Vtsdimei of 1S,000 trees, and 
ench is their abondanoe that Vladimer aherriea are cheap in every Bvasian city 
reached by rail, in their aeason. On the Volga, which ia noted for its apples, history 
traces them back to the time when Bnrick was on the tbtoae, in the year 860, and 
yet, in this climate, the winter temperatnre often gets below zero 60 degrees Eahr. 
The hardiness of the northern peare of this region ie enrprising. The seedling 
varieties are used for park and other shade trees, and live where the northern poplar 
dies. There are man; varieties of the RnsBiau wild Bergamot pears from (his region, 
wbioh, as the resolt of eiperiments made at the Iowa Agriooltnral Collie, have stood 
the test of winters that have killed the Flemish Beant;. I cite the above to show the 
necessity of eiperimentol work in onr own State with these hardy fmitB. Individual 
experiment is not sufficient, bat sbonld be aided by a small appropriation from the 
State, which, with a small profit from the sale of these trees, in their diitribation all 
over the State, would be of great benefit to all. Too many of as. are apt to lack faith 
in onrselves and in the ctntoome of the fruit interests of our western coouties. How- 
ever, as a pioneer, I am not one of that number- 
When the craggy heights and sides of Lookout Mountain- — which onr brave boy§ 
in blue, midst the roar of cannon and the rattle of mnsketry, baptized with their 
blood — can be cultivated from valley to hill-top with stTawberries and vines, and the 
land which was once considered worthless, stirred as it were by the magic of the 
ekilled horticulturist, has now reached the fabnlons price of $800 per acre, who is 
there here, as they look over the homestead area of connties of north and southwestern 
Kansas, but will eiolaim with me, that the sons and daughters of our dead heroes who 
have settled there — for Kansas is truly the soldier's home — have both the courage 
and tbe will to make there a paradise of happy homes that shall blossom as the rose t 
On motion, the meeting adjourned to 2 o'clock p. h. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wbdhesdat, June 80, 18S6. 
President Johnson in the chair. On motion, tbe following committees were 
appointed: 

On Fmita ExkibiUd during the Meeting— E. J. Holman, 3. L. Williams, H. 0. St. 
Clair, 

On Final BetoluUona — J. B. Schliobter, A. Willis, O. F. Jackson. 
The President annonnoed as iu order of the programme, the following essay: 
THE BSLATIONS OF THE NATUEAL SCIENCES TO HORTICDLTURE. 

BT t. A. aiHHOHB, WBI.I.INGTOH. 

The relation which tbe natural soienoee have to hortionltnre is not to such an ex- 
tent unknown, as it ia unacknowledged. The facts established by these sciences, and 
the principles explained by tbem, have, it is well known, thrown a wonderful light 
upon the operations of nature, revealed the inherent forces, and traced ont the 
causes of many of the phenomena which we observe each day of our lives; and yet 
there seems to be a remarkable teluctanoe on the part of many to give to the 
eotenoes the credit they actually deserve, or even to mention them by name. Why 
ie it, in this progressive ^e, whose tendency is to render scientiflo knowledge 
available, and to utilize its discoveries in every vocation, that so few hortionltatal 
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writers bacel; allude to the priuoiplei of geologr, meteotolog; and the other 
kindred soienoee? All who speak or write on any branch of praotioal horti- 
onltnre, invariably mention varieties of soil and peonliarities of climate, jet how 
tew allade directly to the soiencea which furnish the only explanation of the 
caoBeB of BDch varietieB and peculiarities f Why is it that our hortionltural writer 
have BO much to say aboat soils, yet seldom refer to the elements of geology an 
mmeralogy as famishing a satisfaotory explanation of their origin, formation, and 
ingredients^ Why do they say so maoh aboat climate and the effects of weather, 
yet scarcely mention meteoroJogyf Why do they dwell npon the growth of trees 
and plants and the varieties of fruit, yet persistently refrain from touching apon the 
principles of vegetable physiology and botany? How mach is said in our agricul- 
tural and boTtianltural jouinalB about manures and fertilizers, and yet how many 
writers refrain from the least possible allasion to agricultural chemistryl Is the use 
of a word ending in "ology" unpleasant to the ear of the hearer, or injarious to the 
eye of the reader? Is there any good reason for speaking in a cursory and saper- 
ficial way, or in uncertain and indefinite terms, of matters in respect to which we 
have definite and thoroi^h scientific knowledge? I trust not, tor the day ot sneer- 
ing at " book farming" is of the past. The practical farmers and hortionltnriats of 
to-day have departed from the "good old ways "of their anoes tors, and not only read 
with interest their monthly and weekly papers or periodicals, but seek volnme after 
volume of the treatises or essays on all topics pertaining to their vocations, and the 
annual reports of State and national societies. At their homes, by their firesides, 
they intently peruse the records of the experiments and experience ot their co-work- 
ers, compare and study the results attained at experimental stations and agricultural 
colleges, seeking to keep abreast the rapid current of the age, to know that they may 
apply the results of systematic and scientific investigation in their daily vocation. 
The desire to know the why and the wherefore, to ouderstand the primary causes by 
which common as well as novel effects are produced in the preparation of soils, and 
to foster the growth, preserve the healthfulness and increase the prodoctiveness of 
plants and trees, has now become general; and with this desire is joined the earneBt 
inclination to make a practical use of the facts and principles established by scien- 
tific research, to the end that better work may be done, useless experiments avoided, 
and better crops obtained from field, orchard, and garden. Hence I do not hesitate 
to present to this intelligent society my views of the relations which geology and 
other natntsl soienees have to practical horticulture. 

The horticoltnrist is necessarily compelled to study geology, if he seeks to know 
the origin and formation of soils; if he wishes clearly to distinguish the varieties 
which exist snd their combinations. Further, it he would fully comprehend why 
certain soils, ore and others, are not suitable to his purpose, he must fully under- 
stand their oomposition and know what organic or inorganic elements are combined 
fn their make-up or oonstitntion. 

Hence he speedily perceives that some knowledge of the science of mineralogy is 
essential, for while he learns that in all productive soils silica, alumina and catoium 
(known to bU as sand, day and lime ) are the principal ooustituents, he soon dis- 
covers that these are always found in combination with eight or ten other inorganic 
or mineral elements, as well as the essential organic elehent termed humus, which is 
produced in and npon the surface by the decay of vegetable matter. 

To separate the inorganic from the organic portions, and ascertain the propor- 
tion or comparative quantity of each of the mineral elements in the combination 
known as soil, he turns for aid to the science of chemistry, and by careful analysis 
finds how many parts of each hundred in the soil are silica, lime, iron, or other mineral, 
as well as what is composed of matter ot vegetable origin. 
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If, baving reaoliKd thin point of inTestigation, he irould know the aotnsl conneo- 
tion and relations of the soil to plant growth, bnow what organic as well aa inor- 
ganic elements may oontribate to thu Tigorons growth of trees, shrnbs and plants, 
in what maimer the mineral elements Of the soil are absorbed or imbibed b; the 
roots, conveyed to the branches and leaves in the sap, and there changed and modi- 
fied by the action of heat, lijcht and air, so as to become assimilated by the growing 
plant and incorporated with It as a ooastitaent part; in brief, if he wonld comprs' 
hend how that which was in the soil becomes a part of the tree or plant, bow the in- 
organic Is tranformed into the organic, be must understand that portion of the 
science of botany known as vegetable physiology. 

Hence, if we wonld be thorough horticaltacists, it is evident we must have more 
than a slight or snperfieial knowledge of the several nBtnral sciences, and althongh 
the origin of plant as well as animal life is yet unascertained, and may ever remain 
a secret beyond the range of mortal investigation, yet the conditions and incidents 
thereof are in part discovered by close and persistent observation, while others ere 
revealed by soienti&a research. Again, is it not a great sonrce of pleasure as well as 
profit to know the relations of the soil to plant growth! When and by what means 
the dead, inert matter of the soil becomes a living portion of. the tree or plant f 
How the minerals which we know exist in the soil and snbsoil are transformed to 
and become a part of the body and branches of the tree? What combination of 
elements in the soil indnoe the most vigorous growth of the tree, and insnre the 
most bonntifnl crop of luscious fruit T 

Now as we term those soils rich which in their natural state contain an abundant 
supply of plant food in such condition that it is available, have learned that a por- 
tion of this plant food is of a mineral natnre, and know that by the cultivation of 
the soil sujch chemical changes take place in it that plant food is more rapidly pre- 
pared for the use of the tree, and utilized in its growth, it seems of the first importance 
to ascertain definitely what the mineral constituents of (be soil are, the quantity of 
each contained in the soil of our orchards and gardens, for without this we cannot 
eay of which one or more there is an excess, or of which a scarcity; of what elements 
it has a surplus, in what it ia deficient, and hence are unprepared to apply fertilizers 
or manuies intelligently, and are wholly in the dark as to what to apply to neutral- 
ize any injurious element, what to use to increase its capacity, in preparation of the 
nutrition which our plants and trees so constantly demand- 
To be prepared, then, for our work as skillful horticollurists, we must know first 
what the mineral elements are, which are contained in the stalk of the plant or wood 
of the tree which we propose to cultivate; and secondly, what are contained in the 
soils of onr orchards and gardens, and in what combination. 

Now, as the oahes of any wood or matured plant growth contain the portion de- 
rived from the soil, and as it has been ascertained by the careful analysis of the ash 
of the wood of apple, pear and other kinds of trees, aa well as the stalk and grain 
of corn, wheat, etc., the stalk and seed of beans, peas, etc., what mineral elements 
enter into their composition, and these elements having been found very nearly the 
same in every instance, regardless of climate or other conditions nnder which they 
grow, when we have a table or statement of these analyses before us, we have only 
to make an analysis of our soils, and if we find they contain an abnndance of the 
same mineral elements as are found in the ashes of the wood of the trees we wish 
to plant, we may safely conclude they are naturally capable of furnishing an ample 
supply of proper telluric food; and if upon trial they fail to do so, wo know at once 
that for some reason such plant food existing in the soil is not available; in other 
words, has not undergone the chemical changes which prepare it for assimilation by 
our chosen tree or plant, and hence we are able to learn what fertilizer, what mannre, 
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will indiioe the ohanges, ot set f lee and prepare this mineral element of tiee or plant 
foT speed; and constant nse. 

The ash ot the apple-tree wood is (onnd to contain the same elements, bat In 
different proportions in the sap-wood, and in the inner and darker portion teemed 
heart-wood, as will be noticed in the following table; the analyeje showing the pro- 
portion of each mineral in the 100 pacts: 
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The mineral elements differ, bnt not widely in 
the sake of comparison, I present the following; 
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As actual experience has proven that the soils which jield an abundant crop of 
wheat, or in fact any of the cereals, is, as a general rnle, suitable for an orchard or 
f rnit garden, in this connection I place another table of the ash ot wheal. 

According to the analfsis ot Sprengel, 1,000 pounds of wheat will leave 11.77 
ponnda, and of wheat straw, 36.18 pounds of ash, consisting of: 

Grata (^ aU'auiiff 

wheal, frt Uti. wheat, in tbt, 
Potwh 2.W 0,20 



Now, having before us the names of the several mineral elements which ari 
n the ash of the apple and pear wood, and of the grain and straw of wheat, 
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the proportion of the minerals in each, and knowing that tbeae are the actnal ele- 
ments derived from the soil where the treea and the nbeat grew, and being satisfied 
that wherever these finit trees or the oereala grow they will oonstantlf contain the 
same elements in almost exactly the same proportions, wecometothe vitalqnestions: 
Do onr soils oontain all these elements f and if so, in what proportions T 

01 oonrse this question can only be aoonrately answered by having a oarefol 
analysis made of the soil in eaoh locality, and this cannot at present be obtained, 
for in onr yonng State, as yet the men capable of doing this class of work are few, 
and each is constantly employed with his classes in onr nniversity, colleges, and 
higher institutions of learning. Still, an approximate and probably correct answer 
may be secured by a large portion of onr practical frnit-growers, by noting facts 
and cironmstances within the range of their daily observation, wliile engaged in 
hortionltnral pnrsnits, and by a series of experiments which tend to show what will 
increase the fertility or develop the capabilities of their soils. A.9 a basis for snoh 
observations and experiments, we shbold know definitely what are the conetitnente 
of a soil, proven by actnal nse to be highly fertile and prodnctive. Hence I copy 
from one of the illnstrions Sprengel's trustworthy tables an analysis of a soil in tbe 
Ohio valley — soil and snbsoil, for the latter most not be neglected — which yielded 
remarkably heavy crops of corn for several saceessive years, and donbtless wonld 
have been excellent for f rnit-growing : 
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In the foregoing, what instantly strikes attention is the very large portion of 
sand — almost nine-tenths of the whole, and that while alumina, or clay, takes second 
place, it is bnt little more than one-twentieth of the combination. This wonld indi- 
cate to anyone who has given the examination of soils even slight attention, a very 
sandy soil; bat when we remember that what is termed pnre clay, or potter's day 
( kaolin ), contains from 40 to 48 per cent of silica, we at onoe perceive that all oar 
soils contain a mnch larger portion of sand or silicions matter than they are com- 
monly supposed to; and that the soil of the Ohio valley really contained no more of 
this important element of fertility than the soils of the Arkansas valley — yea. less 
than that of the farms near the river. Hence, withoat an analysis, we may safely 
conclude that any of onr Kansas soils in which we readily detect a considerable por- 
tion of sand, probably contain enough of this element for ordinary farm and frnit- 
growing pnrposes. Bat, says an jnqnirer, bow aie we to tell whether or not our soils 
oontain lime, magnesia and soda, which yonr table shows are among the essential 
elements of a fertile or fruit- producing eoilT I answer, by a simple experiment. 
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These alkalies render water what is termed "hard." If a portion of fOnr soil ia 
leaohed, as onr mothers and grandmothers leaohed ashes, to obtain the lye, with 
which the; made the good, old-fashioned soap of oor boyhood days, and the water 
wbioh hBB passed throagh the suil is "hard," yon have proof that the soil contains 
lime and probably tha other alkalies. If in making the eipeciment, yon nse rain- 
water, which contains no alkali, and by the filtration it beoomes in any degree less 
"soft," the presence of the alkali in proven. The water in wells of ordinary depth is 
nsoally an index to the character of the soil of the locality, for nnlesa it is sapplied 
from some nndergronnd stream, it is bnt the rain-water which fell on the surface, and 
for weeks and months has been passing throogh the soi] and anbaoil, in which period 
it has become impregnated with the mineral elements they contain. Again, if from 
the water of yonrwell, your tea-kettle gradanlly acquires an inside coating, yon may 
know the water yon nse contains alkaline properties, and that yonr soil probably has 
sufBoient for the supply of your trees and shmbs. If the water obtained by leach- 
ing or in wells is in the slightest d^ree brackish, or from it the slightest amonnt of 
salt oan be obtained, yon have proof that your soil contains all the chlorine neces- 
sary to fertility, for common salt is but the combination of chlorine and soda; in 
obemiatry called chloride of sodinm. 

Again, the presence of oalcareons rocks in the neighborhood or in small particles 
commingled in the soil or subsoil, the presence of gypsnm in the hills to the west- 
ward, or in strata beneath the soil in your neigbborbood, indioatee not only tbe pres- 
ence of lime, bat in tbe latter case of sulphur also, for gypsum (sulphur combined 
with lime) is sulphate of lime. Great complaint is made, especially in some portions 
of our State, that the water is alkaline, not fit to drink, etc., and while in rare instances 
we And it is a fact, the talk is generally made by some "ne'er do well," on the way 
eastward to live upon his "wife's relations;" and in localitiee where this peouliar taste 
of the water was common when the first settlement was made, I am informed it has, 
aa tbe larger portion of the surface is broi^ht into cultivation, gradually disap- 
peared. 

It will be noticed that the metallio oiides (of iron and manganese) are essentials 
of a fertile soil, and as these give to soils a leddish'yellow oast, like iron-mat, their 
presence is at onoe detected. They give tbe color to the red sandstones, and to a 
large portion of the loess in all oor soils, which baa come from the higher regions to 
the northwestward. By diverse means, then, within the reach of all intelligent soil- 
workers, the essential ingredients of a soil suitable for orchard or garden may be 
discovered, withont the labor and expense of a careful chemical analyaia. 

What I would specially impress upon my hearers at this time is briefly this: That 
having before you, as I have above set forth, the exact mineral ingredients of the 
wood of the trees and plants yon as hoiticnllarists desire to cultivate successfully, 
and knowing that these mineral ingredients mnet be derived from the soil, it is a 
matter of the first importance to ascertain if tbe aame ingredients are contained in 
tbe soil of your orchard and garden, ao that, if any single ingredient is lacking, yon 
may know what fertilizer or manure to use to supply the deficiency. While actnal 
trial of the soil is no doubt the surest and safest proof of its oapabilitles, it is anrely 
a matter of especial interest to those who have not yet selected tbe sites for their 
orchards to be able from dose observation to determine what locations are prefer- 
able. In the broad Arkansas valley, and especially tbe bigber lands adjacent to it, 
one can scarcely go or choose amiss, and where tbe reddish-brown subsoil appears 
as it does over a broad range of this portion of the Btate, we may eipoct in tbe near 
future to see large and very productive orchards and fruit gardens, wbicb will be the 
especial pride and delight of skillful horticaltarists. 
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DISCUSSION ON MDLOHING THE STEAWBERRY. 
H&BTKi Fentoh: Is stable mnnare saitable for each paipoae? 
Mb. CHDaBDOK, St. Lonis, Mo.: The fool emell litelj to become an element of 
BQoh material is Its objeotion. In the absenoe of otbet material, would leoommend 

J. B. SoELioHTSB, Sterling: Wh; mnloht I hsidlf beliere it to be neoeBBBry as a 
winter protection. 

J. W. RoBiaoN, Towanda: Corn Btelka have oome into general nse for Bach pni- 
poae in Bonthern Illinoia, bat are ohopped into short pieces before spread on the 

J. F. Majbtin, Winfield: It is not safe to Bse fresh stable manure, owing to the 
tendencf to beat and weed seed it is likely to oontaiu. I consider mnlcbing an abBO- 
Inte neoessity in the winter, to prevent the ingnrj of alteraate freezing and thawing, 
and wonld nearly cover the plants. 

E. C. St. Club, Belle Flaine: Last fall I mnlched, and all snch plants passed the 
winter in good condition, while those not so protected died. I woDld keep the mnlch 
on through the season. Leaves of all kinds form an excellent midoh. 

J. W. RoBtsox: Oats should never be sown on a strawberry bed for the purpose 
of growing them for a mulch. They eibanst the soil and are inJnrionB to the plants. 

On motion, grapes and their preservation was next considered, and the discus- 
sion turned mainly on 

SACKING OF THE FRUIT. 

H. C. St. O1.AIB: Grapes sacked are not only preserred on the vine, bnt will keep 
them intowiutet. 

J. F. MiBTiM: Grapes can be easily grown in Cowley county by anyone who will 
give them ordinary oare. Paper sacks, when need to protect the fruit, will last for 
only one year, while ototh sacks will last for three years. They shonld be put on the 
fruit when about half grown. 

G. W. Bailki, Wellington; Planters are aniious to realize high prioea for their 
prodact, and if sacking the frnit will be the means, then it should be adopted. 

Mb. CHnsBiios: Saokitig aoats at the rate of abont one cent per pound. 

J. F. Mabtin: Paper sacks fail to protect the frnit from birds and nntavorable 
weather. 

F. WBLI.HOUSB, Fairmount: Paper sacks, when dipped in parafOne, become water- 

J. W. Robibon: Soaking the sacks in a solution of salicylic acid will destroy all 
infectious agencies. 

Wu. Coiteb: The Concord, Ivee, Martha, and Draoat Amber grapes have been 
most profitable in Davis county. Moore's Early and Pooklington quite so; the ' 
Niagara is not. 

On motion, discussion dosed to listen to an essay on 

FIFTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS. 



In refiectiag upon our past history, we find many incidents in our early life more 
(lied than those of a recent date, and this subject naturally presents itself in two 
different phases: First, the cultivation of fruit, as a business or for market purposes; 
second, their culture for home or family use. 

The growing of fruits as a means of livelihood has, within the last few years, 
undergone such great changes and arrived at such a stage, that it becomes DB to fully 
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and e&mestlj inTestigate, and tmlleot all the beet iatoTmation leialiiig to the best 
vaiietieB for family use and for market parposea. 

I do not parpose telling vbat to plant or how yon Hhoold plant it, bat would aver 
that a oaiefnl person may plant in the fall or in the spring antU trees are oat in leaf 
with perfect aaooess, while a careless person will mafae a f aiinre under the most 
favorable circnm stances, either spring oi tall. The writer has leplanted trees when 
in fnll bloom, and they not only liyed, bat they matured theii fruit the same aaason 
as weU. 

To review the history of frnit-growiog as a baainess in this country, does not re- 
qnire ns to go a great ways back. This indostty may be said to have had its dawn 
within the memory of many who are now living. Up to a period dating back a half - 
oentory or more, and before the advent of steam transportation, the business of 
marketing (rnits was qnite insignificant compared with the present time. Bat it 
mnst not be supposed that there was not plenty of f rnit at that time, and good f rait, 
too, before that time. 

The planting of orchards, principally of apple and peach, received early atten- 
tion from oar first aettlers, especially in the Northern States, and bat few farms at 
that time were deslitnte — nearly a oentary ago, perhaps — and as a role alt f rait was 
obtained from seedlings- Then it was no troable to grow apples, aa the borer, cod- 
ling moth, canker worm, or other pest«, were anknown. And from this or some other 
unknown cause not nnderatood, apples were an almost certain crop. Theee, when 
they oonld be sold, even at low prices, were hauled to market in sacks or loose in the 
wagon box, as they do potatoee, and the home market was sapplied. As far back 
aa my reoollection can recall, seedlings were planted in an orohardl then, after they 
oommenced to bear, the inferior varietiea were grafted with grafts from the New- 
town Pippin, Rhode Island Qreening, Seek -no-Farther, Holland Pippin, Newark 
Pippin, Early Harvest, Large Yellow Boagh, and many other good varieties which 
BQCceeded well in the Northern and Eastern States. There are many new varieties 
which have originated since that time that are better adapted to the Sonthwest. The 
deetructioa of oar frait in this country by the codling moth calls for a concert of 
action on the part of all interBsted in the nolture of froite. There Were not SO many 
moths in the orchards this spring, conseqaently onr frait will be more fair, nuless it 
is stnng on the surfaoa when partially grown. 

In all oases the orchard should be a primary, and never a secondary matter, for 
the simple reason that the orchard pays 100 per cent, better than- anything else on 
the farm. There are two methods of stamping ont the codling moth: first, by 
spraying the trees with a solution of potash and Paris green as soon as the moths 
make their appearance in the spring, a course which will nndoabtedly stamp them 
ont in two or three applications. P. C. Lewis's spraying pumps cost hot a trifle, and 
are worth twice the cost tor other ases. For that matter, one of the pomps may 
serve several neighbors. A second method of destruction is, to punch holes in the 
ground with an iron bar and drop shallsd corn in the holes, and sot swine to work 
hnnting for the corn. The; will loosen the soil and destroy the worms, too. Yet by 
all means do not make a hog lot of a yonng orchard, but plan the work for them, 
and as soon as they have completed same, then tnrn them ont. [Notb. — The larva 
of the codling moth does not enter the ground. The method may be a good one tor 
the deetraction of the cnrcnlio family, which does descend into earth, to change into 
a perfect or beetle stage. — Seo'i.] A gross porker will rub against a tree with tre- 
mendous force, thereby destroying the wood and bark of the tree, causing the bark 
to oraok and carl, thus effectually raining the tree. 

Pears did not seem to have received much attention nntil a later period, and there 
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were but a few sotts, and thoae of poor qaaiity. If we have not advauoed vec; nmoh 
in tbe apple culture, we ceTtainly haTo to a remarkable degree with the peai. Peaohea 
in weHtern New York and Pennsjlvania did vecj weU for many jeara after the eatly 
Bettlement ot that country; bat after a few years they all died with the so-oalled 
"yeUowa." By-the-by, I wonld say that there ia no snoh diseaae in the peoob tree as 
the "yellowa." It ia simply starvation^ — nothing else but atter starvation. 

The peach requires more pruning than any other fruit tree, yet they get leaa. 
After a protracted drouth in the latter part of aammer and fall, there ahonld be at 
least one-fonrth of the top taken oft as near the tronk as possible, thns preventing 
a lack of vitality in the spring, the neglect of which canaes the so-called "yellows" 
to appear. Another important point in peach cnltnre is: Take the earth away from 
abont the trnnk and ponr scalding-hot snda therein, then apply a sprinkling of ail- 
slacked lime or wooden ashes, and fill np the trench again aronnd the tree. This is 
the qaickest and best method of destroying the gmbs which appear nndemeath the 

Cherries all did splendidly, espeoially the fine old varieties of sweet cherries, as 
the cnrcnlio had not then pat in its appearance. 

Plnma also did well, and it eeema to me that we had aeveral varieties superior to 
anything we now have. Bmall f rnits, eiaept wild onea, had acarcely been thonght of 
as a market crop, and now there ia acarcely an indoatry that can be named that has 
mode the rapid stride or progreaa as that of small-frnit growing for marketing pnr- 
posea. Within the paat twenty-Sve years the nnmbei of onltivated varieties of 
strawberries and grapea has maltiplied an hundred fold; and blackberries, then un- 
known as a coltivated crop, are now grown by the thonsands of acres. 

It wonld be an endleaa taak to go over all ol these trnita and give a history of the 
many changes that have taken place in their Onltivation, the improved varieties that 
have sDCoeeded each other, the increased facilities for marketing the crop, etc 
Thonsanda Of acres are now nsed for the cultivation of fruits alone, and more are 
being planted. 

We know traditionally, and from recollection of boyhood days, how fifty or sixty 
years ago that applea grew and fl-OuTished without any special oare and yielded 
abundant crops. But there came a change. Apples became so abundant and cheap 
as not to be worth gathering and hanling to the market. To make them into cider 
oc vinegar paid no better, and so orchards became neglected. Fewyoong ones were 
planted. At this juncture apple-tree borers pat in their appearance, and then, as if 
to seal their doom, came the codlidg moth. So it came about in a very tew years 
that apples, from being so aboudant as to cause a Qoiaanoe to the producer, now be- 
came quite scarce. The old varieties that had produced such abundant crops of 
large fruit couldn't be coaxed into bearing another crop, on aooount of ntter neglect, 
and the business of transporting fruits to market for hnndredi and thonsanda of 
miles not having been thought of, fruit-growing became practically of but little 
value. Soon after the depression referred to put in its manifesto, then apples came 
into good demand, and farmers once more turned their attention to the orchard. 
Just aboat this time the tree peddler put in his appearance, and of coarse did a 
thriving business. The apple-tree grafter also did a thriving " biz," for which the 
farmers in many instances sorely regretted. Grafting tipon old half -dead trees was 
a loss of time and money at best, while the woret of it was the gratters were generally 
very unscrupulons cheats, and palmed ofl worthless varieties, as ia often the caae 
now-a-days with the average tree-peddler. 

Kansas ia a natural frait-growing country, and has been settled mostly by enter- 
prising people, who are ready to atraiu their parse, and credit, too, to get the best 
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8 of frnH trees. Henoe theii susceptibilitj of being easily impOBed apon by 
oily-tongned tree vendees, who almost invariably wbeedle them into their baited 
swindling traps. When the vender told as that his narsei; was the only one in this 
broad land that had ever propagated the varieties in question, etc, why, it seemed 
rather a knook-down argument, and the order was filled at once. 

When the trees arrived that were ordered we fonnd that they were not as repre- 
sented. We demur and plead for restitntion, but all In vain. Their shrewd gotten- 
np order proves to be a note as soon as the trees are deliveted, and there is no 
alternative but to pay the penalty for allowing onrsetVes to be deceived. We need 
to be thankful that the Legislatare has passed a law, the import of which is to pun- 
ish snoh swindlers. We would advise the patroniEing of nnraeries at home, or order 
direct from tham. Plant varieties that have been tested in this climate and soil, and 
plant with care, onltivating thoroughly. Never sow oats or rye in a yoong orchard, 
for tbey are too exhausting. Plant corn or potatoes, taking care to keep the soil 
loose and m^ow about the trees, if it hae to be spaded in order to do so. Head the 
trees low, and be oarefol to keep them well balanced, in order to protect the trunk 
from son-scald, which oansea premature decay, and certain death to the tree. An 
apple orchard shonld never be planted closer than thirty feet each way; thirty-five 
feet would be a better distance. Peach trees may be planted north and south, be- 
tween the apple-tree rows, and as their space is required, grab them np. Planting 
an orchard too close oan't be remedied as easily as putting too many grains of corn 
to a hill. Thererore, be oarefnl and not make the mistake of planting apple trees 
too close together. 

The facilities of transportation by railway, which have grown np of late years, 
fnrniah a demand for frnita of all kinds in all parts of the oivilieed world, so mnch 
so that the ooroitry where all kinds of fruits oan be raised BDecessfnlly should be 
ntilized in that way, as the profits of fruit- raising are greater by far than common 
farming. An orchard of a good selection, well cared for, will pay the interest of 
$2,000 per acre, one year with another, for twenty years after it comes into full 
bearing. It will pay the farmer to give that part of the farm his special attention. 
However, they don't do it, and, as a rnle, the orchard is the most neglected, being 
allowed or expeoted to take care of itself. 

In order to receive the best results in (rait-growing in Kansas soil, it shooJd be 
snbsoiled to twelve or fourteen inches in depth before planting. No doubt bnt what 
this method will prevent the prematnre dropping-oft of frait, in times of a pro- 
tracted dry season, in a great measure. Proper distance and thorough cultivation 
hold good with the orchard as well as with the corn field. Various crops have been 
recommended for the orchard. We are fully convinced that- it is all wrong. Qive 
the fmit the full benefit of all of the soil, and with a mixture of well-rotted compost 
and ashes or lime, every other year after it comes into bearing, it will doubly pay 
for the extra care and cnltivation. Insect pests, which are so tioablesome in 
orchards, may be stamped out in a short time by the use of one of Lewis's spraying 
pumps, nslng a strong solution of soapsuds with one teaspoonfnl of Paris green to 
a pail of the snds. London pnrple may be used, bnt Paris green is preferable, for 
the reason it will dissolve and not olog the spraying tnbea or apertures. 

With the present high pricee of fruits of all kinds, the increasing demand proves 
very clearly that there is no other branch of farm industry half so flatteringly profit- 
able as hortionltnre if properly conducted. To such an extent is this now carried, 
with every remote part of the country under onr reach, and the cost of transporta- 
tion so trifling, a thing not enjoyed by the fruit-grower of forty or fifty years ago, 
the fruit culturist has the whole civilized world for a market, and each oompetitor 
is, seemingly, brought within a radiiu of a few milee of all the others. ^ 
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Is the situation snoh as to enable na, vitb all the light we hare on the subject, 
and with a given soil and climate, to compete in this business with an j and bU paite 
of the globe and in onr own market F Most tmly we can. 

J. L. Wii,L»MB, .Oswego: The essa; sajs Paris gtean is preferred to London 
purple because it dissolves in water and London parple will not. This is eontrar/ 
to m; experience. 

F. Wbllhouse, Faicmonnt: London pnrple is preferred becanae bo mnch cheaper, 
and is effectual. Either are valaable only as destroyers of leaf-eating insecta, and in 
proportion to the amount of arsenic they contain. London pnrple can be bought 
b; one hnudred pounds at nine oeats per ponnd. It should be dampened in bnlk to 
prevent Its flying about when mixing with water for nee. 

J. E. Wbhk, Kent: Experience haa proven that a teaapoonfnl of Paris green to 
a pail of water is sofflcieat to destroy ihe potato beetle. 

J. W. KoBiaoN; The canker woim is spread into a r^ion either by the dirt con- 
taining the larva adhering to the roots, or by the deposit of eggs on trees moved in 
the spring. [Notb. — Or moved in antnmu. — Sao'i.] Hence the preeantion ahonld 
be taken to avoid anoh trees as are grown in the vioinity where they are known t6 be 
present. 

On motion, the discnssion of the essay closed, and was followed with 

SEMAEIKS ON F0BE8TBY. 

J. F. MiBTiH, Winflald: I (eel a deep conoern in the efforts being made by the 
settlers on our western plains. Civilization cannot exist in any country without the 
beneficial aid of forests. The oontinned and wonderfnl rapidity of the destruction 
of the natural forests of this continent must in due time bring great disaster to the 
Nation, and is an occasion for alarm. We are now engaged in efforts of an opposite 
character, viz.: Not only the re-forestation of the wasted distriots, but also to extend 
the area of forests into the treeless regions of the West. Those settlers. fuUj cecog- 
niziog the benefits to be derived, are closely and earnestly applying themselves to a 
work of eiperimentation to determine the most valuable kinds which will adapt 
tbemselveB to the plains. It is claimed by aome that the Russian mulberry is the 
tree, while others will assert that the catalpa, or black walnut, or black locust, or honey 
locust, or ailantus, is the most suitable. Probably all of these will prove valuable. 

J. B. Sckliohtsb: I believe the honey locust has the preference. At Speareville, 
one of the moat trying stations on the line of the A. T. k, S. F. Railroad, this tree is 
the most hardy, and made the most Vigorous growth of any in quite a number origin- 
ally planted there. The wild cherry succeeds in Rice comity. Black locust has at- 
tained to a good size, and is free from the damaging borer. 

O. W. BuLBX, Wellington: I have the wild cherry now seven years old from the 
the seed, which measure six to seven inches iu diameter. The ailantus will thrive in 
most places, and stock will not molest it. 

H. C. St. CuaiB, Belle Plaine: I planted the ailantus several years ago; they grew 
very rapidly and killed to the ground the first year, and partially the second year. I 
have'them now which will measure eight inches in diameter, and their wood is solid 
and heavy. 

Discnssion closed, and on motion the meeting adjourned until 8 o'clock v. u. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Wbdhmdm, Jane 30, 18S«. 

President Johnson in the chair. The committee on appioptiate emblems ot 
tokens ot leapect for deceased mehibers, submitted the following 
REPORT. 

Yonr committee voald suggest that crape be worn by members, on tbe left arm, 
dnring the aessian. of the neit Bnniial meeting, as a token of respect and high es- 
teem for the deceased membecs. Anting President M. B. Newmanj Dr. Charles Bef- 
nolda, a lite member; and J. D. Manlove, for many years the Society's Tics Pieaident 
tor BoDTbon connty; and as an additional mark of respect tor President M. B. New- 
man, that the President's stand be draped dnring the annual meeting. And your 
committee would farther snggeat, that this manner of showing respect tor deceased 
membeiB become a rnle for the gOTernment of tbe Society in all future oases of 
deceased members, until otherwise .ordered by the Society. 

RespeottoUy anbmitted. B. 3. Hoi.uui, 

For the CommitUe. 

On motion, the report was adopted, and the committee were requested to pro- 
vide the uecessBry number ot snch tokens for nse of tbe Society at its next annoal 
meeting. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRCITS EXHIBITED DURING THE 
MEETING. 

Your committee find on exhibition the following fruit: 

By M.R.MoeiBB, Wichita: Apples, product of 18S6, ingood condition; Ben Davis, 
Rawle's Genet, York Imperial, and a seedling resembling the Ben Davis in all re- 
spects, except its color, which, being a bright red, is an improvement on that variety. 

By H. B. Habt, Fort Scott; Raspberry, Gregg and Shaffer; blackberry, Kittatinny 
and Snyder. All excellent samples in size and quality. 

By W. H. Cdbbi, Gordon: Houghton gooseberry. 

By J. L. Wii-Liiiia, Oswego: Apples, Carolina [Red] June, Sops ot Wine, Red 
ABtraohan,[Dnch68S of] Oldenburg, Early Harvest; pears, Summer Doyenne, Clap p's 
Favorite; plums, Wild Goose. « 

By H. C. St. C1.41B, Belle Plaine: Pear, Clapp's Favorite. 

By Jacob Nixon, Kellogg: Apples, Yellow Bellflower, Red Astrachan, and an on- 
knowu variety. 

By Boei t Mcbhlbb, Wichita: A fine display of healthy, vigorous green-lioase 
plants. Respectfully submitted. E. J. Hox.ku«, 

For the Oomtniltee. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

[NoTB.— The apple exhibited by Mr. Moaier as a seedling was pronounced by 
M^jor F. Holsinger to be the "Gano."— Seo'y.] 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT B. GALE, 



Resolved, That this Society, in accepting the resignation ot President E. Gale, , 
who has for many years been its efficient officer, does hereby express its sincere re- 
grets that tbe pressure ot life's urgent affairs has taken him from onr midst, and 
which, in his judgment, neceBBitates his resignation. Therefore, we do hereby ex- 
press onr sincere thanks tor his many kind and noble deeds, and the well-directed zeal 
which has always characterized his administration ot the Society's afCairs while in- 
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tciwt«d to his oare; that, while holding in fiim remembranoe his eminent bi 
OUT honored President, we will ever warmly cheriBh the high peisonal regard we en- 
tertain for him, and wish him the best of health and highest d^iee of piosperity 
and happiness iii his new home. L. A. SiimoHH, CammHtet. 

On motion, the resolutions were Qnanim.oiul; adopted, and the Seoietaiy in- 
strnoted to ttausmit an authentic copy to Piof. E. Gale. 
The Fresideot annonnced aa next in order the reading of the 

PRESIDENT'S SEMI-ANNUAL ADDEESS. 

[Note.— Tbii tiddreu had b«ea prepiired by the Aitlag Preeldent, U. B. NewPiRa, prior to in it- 
taek of lb« dlMue which aubsequently oausod bis deMh, before the uHmbllng of the Society in lie 
•eni-BTiniisl meeting.— Sbc't.] 

itemben of the Karuas State Hortiatliural Society: Again wo hare oonTensd to 
deliberate upon the intereats, the progress, and the proapeotive possibilitiea of 
horticnltaral enterprise in Kansas. This implies, or at least ahoold imply, that we 
bare come prepared to consider all that may come before as oarefnlly and intelli- 
gently, and that some of ns have some with soniewbat improved nnderstanding of 
the subject. 

Hortionltnre, tike every other leading pnrsnit of life, is a matter of progressive 
Duftddment' — or of evolntion, if yon prefer the t|erm. Bence, it we have assembled 
here witbont any of as being pOBsessed of any advanced anderstanding of the snb- 
jeots of onr deliberations, we might better have saved the time and expense of onr 
meeting and left it to oar already-pablished reports to tell the world all we actually 
kaow of hortiooltnte. 

But judging of the present, and of the tntnre by the experiences of the past, I 
am far from apprehending any failure at this aeaaion of advancing oat horticnltaral 
industry in Kansas, not only as to its practical operations, bat alao in regard to 
the Hcientifio principles involved. From oar first experimental groping through 
the mists of almost wholly nntended conditions, ap to the very creditable and in- 
atrnctive digests of oar entire past (publication now in preparation), we find that 
oontinning accDmnlations of oar borticoltnral knowledge have annually proven an 
ample reoompense for the time, labor and expense involved in the acquisition. 

What we have already realized leaves no room tor doabting the eiistenoe in onr 
State of all the leading oonditiona of horticnltaral success. Tet, in the fuller de- 
velopment of these conditions, there is oontinning need Of patient, persevering and 
intelligent observation and labor. Great ends are only attainable by oorreaponding 
eflorte; and the parposes of this Society oonstitate no exception to the general rule. 
The suocessfol merchants are those who scan the productive indostrics of every re- 
gion within the scope of their oommeroial transactions; who clearly consider the 
facilities of transportation from regions of anrplna to those of insnfBcienay of pcod- 
ncte; who farther take into acoonnt the Snauoial condition of each region, and thus 
determine the comparative advantages as to where to bay and whence to transport 
their purchases for dispoaaL 

Similarly, these elements of anooess largely aflect the operationa of all onr lead- 
ing manufacturing enterprises, and even the scheming politician must keep ever on 
the alert to detect as dearly as possible the trend of popular feeling on the leading 
political issues of the times, as well as the popular fancies and whims, and trim his 
sails to catch all the special inflaences that promise aid in hie insatiate ambition for 
place and power. 

Bat witbont at all placing onraelvea on the low plane of the majority of actors in 
this last illustrative case, we can folly comprehend that sncceaa in any of the leading 
pursuits of Jife most' depend npon the intelligence with which we obaerve, and the 
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dtearneaa of oni judgments on all of the faotore of gncoess or failure pertaining to 
onr ends in view, as well in hoitionltare and agrioaltnce aa in anj other calling. 

It is tiae that whece the conditions of ennronment are scbject to little oi no 
ohangeB, it is possible to achieve snooess throngh mere stolid following of beaten 
paths; bnt here in this rustling, energetic and rapidly -prograsaing State of Kansas 
there is no snob thing as stagnation of oonditioos. Hare the m^oiau's wand is 
ever on the move. New settlements and new oities are rapidly developing every- 
where aronnd ns, and new railroad lines are stretching ont in every direction; and 
thoB every year more than doubling the demand and markets for hortionltnral prod- 
nots. Oorrespondiugly new oompetltora are crowding in amongst na to aid in anp- 
plying this increasing demand. 

In this BCtive competition, inteUigence, energy and thOFonghness mnst be the 
reliable factors of success. Those who mope or lag behind are distanced in the race, 
and poshed off the conrae. But above and beyond its mere pecuniary rewards, there 
ia a. spirit developed in hortioaltnral pnrsaita that elevates its votaries to aspirations 
of a higher order. Of this spirit one of the prominent manifestations is the frater- 
nal feeling with which f mit-growers r^ard each other. It is this feeling that indaoes 
them to congregate in local and State societies and benefit each other with reports 
of their experiences and observations, the discnssion of which innre to the advantage 
of all who give earnest attention thereto, And even beyond this; such ia ooi love 
for the meritorione onlling in which we are engaged, that we delightedly welcome 
every new discovery and every new improvement that adds to the variety, the quantity 
or the qnnlity of the beneficent product of onr industries. 

Such are the feelings with which we assemble from time to time in oar regular 
sessions, and under such influences we undertake the discussion of the varied topics 
presented through the reports of onr regular committees, or incidentally by our 
Closely-observing members. To these committeea we naturally look for a caretnl 
presentation — by each in its own special field^of all new ideas and discoveries 
emanating from creditable sonrces, and accompanied with the evidences, pro and 
ixm, as to their practical reliability and valae. The fnll discharge of such dntiea by 
our various atanding committeea ahonld present to na, at each seaaion, a moat inter- 
esting mass of material tor profitable discussion. 

Here allow me to snggestively inquire whether onr oonkmittees have been giving 
that attention to the important matters assigned to each that will enable ns to 
heartily thank them for the thoroogbnese of their work! Have they kept themselves 
diligently on the lookout for new ideas, new discoveries and new improvements in 
the various branches of bottionltnre pertaining to their respectively allotted fields? 
Do they keep convenient memorandnm books, and jot down, " in season and out of 
season," items which seem to be worthy of special mention in their reportet 

In responae to these questions, I am happy to answer for several of the commit- 
tees that they have, to a considerable degree, disctiarged their duties very oceditabiyj 
and I hope that all their reports to this session may afford assurance that they each 
appreciate the importance of their respective duties. 

By the way, how is it that we have no standing committee on eiperimental horti- 
oultnret Such a committee as this in Kansas, as in all other regions presenting 
untested conditiona of local environment, ahonld be considered aa indiapensably 
important. And to anoh committee might alao be referred the matter of new truita, 
and especially of local seedling fruits. 

As the importance of thoroughness in onr deliberations cannot be too strongly 
urged, I feel disposed tosaggest a separation ot our subjects of discussion— assign- 
ing certain portions to onr summer or semi-annnal sessions, and the others to onr 
annual sessions. That is, that at our semi-annual meetings we limit oar transactions 
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to diBcnasiona pertaining to the biubII fruits, florlonltnre, landsoape-gardeaiDg and 
kindred topic9, and devote the aaanal aeBSions to orcharding, forestr; and allied 
Bnbjects. It saoh a division of oar labors coold be aatiafaotoril; arranged it would 
□nqaentioiiably afFord more ample time for the diBOosaion ot eaoh, and thereby give 
better opportniiit; tor thoroaghnesB in such discoaslon. 

Bnt to secure the most satistaotory results from onr deliberations, it is indispen- 
sablj reqaisite that we more thoroughly qnalifj- ourselves for the disaossion of the 
various aubjeots oonoeoted with hoiticultaral progress, by a close and more general 
atndy of the soientiflo elements neoessarilv involved. A man might as well under. 
take to read the mysteries of the starry beavene without instructions in the princi- 
ples of astronomy, as to try to diacnea all the questions ariaing in horticnltnral 
parsuitB while ignorant ot tbe elementa of agricultural chemistry and vegetable 
physiology. True, tbe man who ia not a scientist may learn, and learn well, the 
routine operations ot practical horticulture, and achieve satisfactory snocess tbere- 
by; but when bis mind is led to the investigation of the reasona of unexpected sac- 
ceases or failures, or ot the many interesting phenomena ao freqnentl; attracting 
attention in horticultural work, he meets with difficnlties which can only be sur- 
mounted by Bcienti&c explanation. For instance, a man of no soientifia knowledge 
while plowing in his young orchard carelessly wounds with hia whifflottoes a portion 
of the trees. 

The next year he observes that tbe trees thna injured blossom and bear frait, while 
the others simply continue their wood growth. His simple inference would be that 
a like treatment of all the trees wonld be attended with like results; the plan is 
adopted, and general trnittulueas the neit year verifies his predictions. Bnt sooner 
or later he ia confronted with the astonnding fact that the wounding ot hia trees, 
and the further debilitation resulting from their premature production of crops 
of fruit, have destroyed the constitntional vigor of his entire orchard, and that his 
trees have become wholly worthlesa at the age at which they wonld naturally have 
been just entering their prime. 

This simply illastrat«a the effect of the too-common barbarism of boring holes 
or driving rusty spikes into the bodies of young trees to hasten a premature pro- 
ductiveness. Vegetable biology clearly explains that whatever cheeks exuberant 
growth has a tendency to promote fructification, Bnt the experiment ia carried far 
enough when we dig a trench, in early sumnier, aronnd the tree, of a radins fully eqnal 
lo the expansion of its limba, cntting off all the rootlets extending so far ont, and 
thus doing bat tittle material injury to the vitality of the tree. Yet even this experi- 
ment should be limited to such varieties as the Northern Spy, Piyor's Bed, and the 
like, which too provokingly delay their period of bearing. All of the earlier bear- 
ing varieties had better be left till nature has fully prepared them for the debilita- 
ting strain of crop-prodnction. Science and observation alike teach that in the long 
run this ia the better courae. 

Thus it is Ihat with almoat every phrase of horticultural work; science ie tonnd 
to be the indiapenBsble accompaniment of labor. And with the astonishing reanlts 
of modern enterprise it may well be doubted whether in a few years more the practi- 
. cal frnit-grower can any more dispense with a scientific edaoation than can onr 
physicians or civil engineers. Where competition becomes most active, every nse- 
fnl factor must be fully at command to insure success. Therefore so important a 
factor as science cannot much longer be dispensed with, even by the common 
laborers in horticultaral employment, much less the managing operators. 

Another reason why Our Society shoold foster a higher intelligence among the 
fruit-growers of our State ia the protection they require from the groaa impoaitions 
now ao akillfully practiced npon them by tbe silver-tongued itinerants, who an 
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-oeaBeleesly ptowling for Tictims among the simple- minded aitd ignorant. Theee 
lasoals are no sooner exposed in one class of frauds, or in any one looalitj, than 
with the adroitness of a monntebank the; appear in another role, or in another lo- 
cality, to fleece new Tletims by their aadeoity and impadenoe. Some of these 
rascals claim to have icBectioidBS of miracnlous and nsTer-f ailing Tirtnes; BOme pro- 
fess to have seeds of new and unheard-of Tarieties of fruits and garden vegetables; 
oiheia again solloit orders for wonderful and. new varieties of our orchard end garden 
f raits, capable of resisting the vicissitudes of all maimer of adverse climatio inftnences. 
All have their bogus illustrations of the onapproaohable attractions of their wares; 
some in bottles that magnify the inclosed specimens in two-fold proportions, or 
with gandy frnits of absurd size and preposterons coloring. Ingeniously adapting 
the pomoiogieai device of the devil in the temptation of onr simple-minded mother 
Eve, they first attempt to capture the woman of the honsehold with their deceptive 
prints and stories, and, thns reinforced, tarn the assault on the devoted pator /amtitos 
with unbounded assurance of a big order. 

All honor to the honest agents of well-known, reliable nurserymen, who diligently 
seek to supply our wants with actaal good things and at fair prioee; and all credit 
to onr fruit-growers that readily improve all opportunities for pnrchasing and test- 
ing those things that are reliably shown to be best adapted to onr actual raqnire- 
menta in Kansas. Bnt as to those itinerant frauds we can only say: "Oh, to put 
in every honest hand a whip, to lash the rascals naked through the world." 

In conolasioG, let me call attention to the interesting 'fact that onr labors in this 
Society ere not only for the Kansas of to-day, bnt for the aspiring, vigorous and 
progressive Kansas that is rapidly looming up into colossal proportions, soon to be- 
come the central star in the galaxy of our national Union. A Btate which, in addi- 
tion to its great commercial emporium now astonishing the world by the rapidity of 
its growth on our eastern border, has, also, within but little more than one decade 
developed away down here at Wichita, nearly two hundred miles southwest from our 
State capital, a giant young city of over 20,000 inhabitants, and which any trans- 
Mississippi State wonld be prond to boast of as the development of half a century 
within their leas progressive borders. 

Then let the hope and energy by which we are surrounded here spur ns up 
to a foU appreciation of the demands resting npon us, and enable ns in all that 
is said and doneat this session to score to the mark and hew to the line of highest 
horticultural intelligence. 

COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

On motion, the address was placed in charge of the following committee, who 
were requested to report thereon at the next annnal meeting: L. A. Simmons, E. P. 
Diehl, Chas. Williamson. 

Next in order npon the program was an essay on 



The distinctive features which mark the home of the educated and refined res- 
ident of a place, and distinguish it from the hovel of the ignorant, brutal denizen, 
are flowering plants, shmbs and trees. 

It is my object to offer in this paper a few practical suggestions upon the selec- 
tion of a few of the more accessible and easily cultivated plants and shrubs, adapted 
to the particular wants of the people of Kansas, many of whom are unable to invest 
in costly and untried kinds. Seventeen years' experience and observation combined 
«nable me to speak with some degree of confidence on this sobjec 
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In the treatment of this aobject it is important to know at theontaet what kind 
of a place is to be iotpiOTed,- whether a large lawn, or bnt a amall ;acd of mixed 
shiDbbsTy and flower beds, and in what manaec the plaoe is to be laid out. I will. 
howevei, asenme that the majority for whom I write this wish to plant a small lawn 
OT yard in front of ot about the ordinary dwellings, and the pJante and ahrnbB to be 
used should be o{ the eaaieBt cnltnre. There are certain geneial qnalities that will 
apply to all plants and shrnba to make them desirable. The moat essential is easy 
ooltaie, safSoientlf Ininriant foliage to cover the plant aod give it a neat and com- 
plete form, and the flowers be oonspionoue, of good colors, and possess a desirable 
fragrance. 

I will first direct attention to the nnmber and variety of plante commonly known. 
as bedding plants. Of geraniums, verbenas, oolene, alternantheras, oaruations, pan- 
sies, chrysanthemums, lantanas, petunias, and others too nnmeroae to mention, there 
are thonaands, and the methods of arranging and managing are as varied as the 
tastes and means of the planters. Only one rule is neceaaary to be observed, and 
that is, "get good plants, set them in well-prepared, rich soil, and keep them well 
cultivated," and suooeas will crown your efforts. In addition to the above there ace 
many bulbs and roots of a tropical and half-batdy nature which are very deeilable 
and worthy of recommendation. 

Foremost in the list I will place the gladiolns. The roots may be planted as 
early in the spring as early potatoes, and to prolong Jhe season ot bloom, at Intei- 
vale until June, tbey reqnire little care, eioept to keep the ground dear of weeds, 
and tie up the flower-stalks to stakee to keep tbem from being blown down by the 
wind. In the fall lift the combs and store ont of the reach of frost, anywhere that 
will keep potatoes, and next year repeat the operation. The gladiolus will give more 
real pleasure and satisfaction tor the money and labor, than any other plant with 
which I am acquainted. A flower-stem out when the first flowers have expanded and 
placed in a vase of water, will continue to expand until the last bud has opened. 

The tnberose next deserves attention, on account of its most powerful and delioions 
fragrance. There are fonr varieties, two double and two single. The common doable 
Italian grows three to fonr feet high, and is well known. The Pearl is bnt two to 
three feet high, and has its somewhat larger flowers more closely arranged on the 
stalk. The latter is the favorite with amateurs, but the common is the favorite with 
florists, as it opens ita flowers more fnlly and blooms more freely. The single variety 
is used by florists chiefly for forcing, as it blooms a month or more earlier than the 
double. The fourth kind is valned and grown for its striped foliage chiefly. They 
should not be planted nntil the gronitd is weU warmed in the spring, as this plant 
requires a good deal ot heat at all times. The roots are difficolt to keep through the 
cold weather. The temperature of a common cellar is almost always fatal to the 
flowering qualities of a tuberose bulb. A bulb blooms bnt once, and a temperatnre 
approaching the freezing point is very apt to destroy the bnd or germ of the bnlb. 
and a mass of leaves is all it will produce. All small bulbs and offsets should be re- 
moved at time of planting, to allow the entire strength of the bulb to go to the per- 
fection of the flower stalk. The offsets thus removed may be planted and grown to 
increase the future stock of flowering roots. 

The tigridia is another bnlb of easy cnltnre, requiring nearly the same treatment 
aa the tnberoae, bnt not quite so sensitive to cold. It differs, however, in blooming 
from the same bulb from year to year. 

Dahlias are too well known to reqnire any further notice. I have succeeded well 
with them. 

Cannaa, caladiums, amaryllue and others I might name, make qaite an extensive 
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All the balba nunad eioept the amaryUns and tigridia mast not be allowed tu 
goffer, at any stage of theii grovth, foi want of water. Qive them liberal doses of 
good rich msnnce, and in dry weather a bncket of watei every eveningi and yon will 
be veil repaid for the extra effort- 
Hardy herbaoeona plants have always been and always will be popular. The lily 
is of first importance. Everybody knows the old tiger lily, and the beantitnl, sweet, 
old-fashioned white or Easter lily, both of which are of the easiest cnltnre. One f aat 
not generally known is, that the white lily completes its growth during the fall 
months, and blooms in the spring, hence shonld only be transplanted in July or 
Angaat. Persona tail with this lily when they set it in thespting. The Japan lilies, 
more particularly the speciosnm class, are almost always anccesstnl, either set in 
spring or fall. The lilimn anratnm, or gold-banded lily of Japan, the longiflorinm, 
and aeveral others of the Japan class, are reasonably satisfactory. Of recent intro- 
dnction, the tennfolinm and Harrisii are now the rage. The latter I do not think is 
hardy enough to withstand onr winters out of doors. 

There is a large class of plants, not lilies, but popularly known as snch, nearly 
all of which are hardy and worthy of general planting. The most common are the 
hemorooallie or corn lily, and the lemon lily; the fnnkias plain tain, or day lilies, 
white and bloe, blackberry lily, and a number of others. 

After lilies the perennial phloxes, peonies, larkspurs, oolnmbinea, pinks, holly- 
hocka, etc., etc., all of which are perfectly hardy, and have to be planted but once to 
gladden the heart and please the eye of the grower for years to come. Not partial 
as to soil 01 ezposnre, only needing to be kept free from weeds, no other class of 
plants will give a better return for the labor bestowed on them than hardy, perennial 

There are a number of grasses, perennials, and in their requirements much the 
same as the preceding class, which, in the hands of the skillful planter, are capable 
of charming effects. The eulalias, Japonioa variegata, and Japonica zebrina, the 
first striped much in the style of our grandmother's old-fashioned puzzle, or ribbon 
gram, and the other striped horizontally, are decided acquisitions. Plume grass is 
a very good itabatitiite for the fine pampas grass, which unfortunately is not hardy 
with US. Then there are the several reeds and bamboos, man; of them beautifully 
striped and variegated, which make quite oonepionoas objects in appropriate posi- 
tions in the yard and on the lawn. All the grasses require very rich ground and 
plenty of water during the growing season. Don't {orget the water. 

A good plan with these and snch plants as dahlias, tritomas, oaladinms, and all 
plants requiring rich and liberal treatment, is to make a basin of 12 or 16 inches in 
diameter around the base of each plant, by scraping up the soil, and place three or 
four inches in depth of rich, halt-rotted manure to farther enlarge the basin, and 
every evening, in dry weather, pour a pailful of water into this basin. Yonr plants 
will astonish yon with the luxuriant growth they will make. 

For most of the plants heretofore named, good rich garden soil is all that is 
required for their giowtb; their care and culture are very simple. 

Shrubs form a conapiciona feature of every landscape, hence in horae decorations 
cannot be dispensed with. Shrubs are distingnisbed from trees by their smaller 
growth, and by their tendency in moat cases to throw up many sprouts from the 
crown, near the surface of the ground. 

For the embellishment of small places, more particularly city and village door- 
yards, the shrubs ace of inestimable value. Many persons make the mistake of 
planting in a small place large trees, which soon become so large as to incumber 
the ground and overshadow everything else, when two or three choice shrubs would 
have been more in keeping with the requirements of the place and would have giyen 
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more real pleasaie. How often do we see a hnge Anatrian oc Scotch pine, oi Nor- 
way sprace, or BTen a maple, ot some other decidnons tree, which in a few years re- 
quires 80 to 60 feet of space foe its development, pal in a small yard with not over 
12 or 15 feet of toom (or it. Disappointment and veiatioQ are snre to be the result. 

I have tested a large nnmber of shrubs, and can with confldenoe ceoummend the 
following as perfectly hardy and reliable nnder all ordiner; circama dances; Lilacs 
in variety, Tartarian honey BDckles, syringas ( Fhiladelphna), viburnnms, which will 
inolnde the common snowball, the Japan ( V. plicaiam), and onr two or three native 
sorts, deatziaB, floweiinjc almond, barberry, common and porple leaved, red and 
yellow flowering cnnante, common and California privet, Japan quince, and spireas 
in half a dozen varieties. 

The following liet are hardy under ordinary conditions, bat often fail when oir- 
cnmstanoes of soil, eiposare or season are unfavorable: Altheas, hydrangea panica- 
lata grandiflora, forsythia viridissima, and suspensa, wigetia, and a few others of 
less importance. 

The total failures are calycanthos, red-twigged dogwood, African tamatix, and 
some of the thorns on apland. 

It is scarcely worth m; while to oonsame time in reciting the distinctive merits 
of the different kinds in the first list, as I do not suppose there is a person within 
the sonnd of my voice who is not familiar with every one enumerated. Allow me to 
remark, however, regarding the mock orange, eironeooBiy called syringa, that Fhila- 
delphns coronariua is the delioiously fragrant one, end the F. grandiflora the 
large late flowering variety. Many are disappointed in their plants when they ex- 
pected the fragrant coronarins to find they have the scentless variety. Bear this in 
mind, and accept none but the P. coronarins if yon want fragrant flowers. 

The Japan snowball (yammum plieatam} is more beaatiful and to be preferred 
to the common viburnum opnlus, where a hedge is desired aboCit a dooryard, and do 
other plant is so desirable as the privet. Easy of cnltnre, naturally a shrub, it ia 
easily kept within bounds without the great labor necessary with the Osage orange, 
and having the additional advantage of being nearly an evergreen, it leaves no thorns 
aboat the yard to prick the bare feet of children. 

The second list needs some explanation. The altheas and the great panioled 
hydrangea, which, by the way is, when properly grown, one of the most beaatifnl of 
hardy shrnbs, make their growth before flowering, and bloom dnring August and Sep- 
tember, a time, as all old Eansans will 'tell you, in which we are not always sure of 
seasonable rains. If the weather is favorable, or care is taken to see that the plants 
do not want for moistare, all will be satisfactory; but if dry weather should occur, 
failure is almost sure to be the resnlt. All shrnbs which bloom late in the season on 
wood of the current season's growth should be cat back freely in the spring, while 
those blooming early should not be pruned until after flowering. The fotsythia and 
wigelias are often winter-killed. The same dry, hot weather that causes the buds 
of the altheas and hydrangeas to (all prematurely, and that so fatally saps the vital- 
lity of onr raspberries and blackberries in Augnst and September, and causes them 
to be uffnter-fctlieii, weakens the wigelias, and alas, when spring sets into motion the 
vital forces of nature, the beautitnl flowers of the wigelia fail to appear. Careful 
watering during dry weather in the late summer and fall, will well repay the culti- 
vator in the increased number of flowers in the spring. If there is no dry weather- 
in (all there will be no winter -killing. 

The calycanthna absolutely re(uBea to grow more than one year for our people, 
and no amount of nursing and coaxing will induce it to live except as a pot plant. 
While we have three or four dogwoods indigenons to the State, and of extreme 
hardiness, the most beautiful o( the oomus (amily, the great wltit«-flowering dog- 
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wood (Comve Jlorida), will not, nor will its foreign lelative, the red-twigged shrab, 
C. sangDinea, thrive. 

Of evergreen ahrnbs and the smaller-sized varielies of our common evergreens, 
I think it is nnneceaaar; for me to speak, as they hardly oome within the scope of 
m; subject. I have planted the few — the dwarf , tree, and gold and silver boi — man; 
of the dwarf spraoea, pines and arbor vitras, bat all have gone where the woodbine 
twineth. 

Everj little while some enterprising agent from away back in the States pounces 
down on oar people with a stock of rhododendrons, and indnces them to buy and 
plant them. Of ooursewe "greenies" away out West here are not posted on the 
finer hortionlturel prodacta, and it takes these oily-tongued chaps to enlighten ns. 
The first ;ear the; start oft and make a promising show, and behold I didn't we tell 
yon that jou knew nothing about tbe finer trees and plants? See how they snoceed 
in Kansas, in spite of yonr asBertiona to the contrary. But wait until the second 
year, when the smile will be from the other side of the month, aa the fine promise of 
the first season is seldom sustained when the fine, tender fibrous roota are called 
npon to endnre a trial of the hot, dry weather so often prevalent in this State, and 
which even taxes the endurance of the cottonwood, the elm, and the maple. Too 
much hot, dry wind, and too severe drying of our clayey soil in late summer, and 
they ate"inini^-killed." The climate of Canada or New England, with minus degree 
of 30 or 40 of cold, does not appear to be prejudicial to their health or vitality, while 
the zero temperatare of Kansas is fatal. 

I am watching an iuveetment of a couple of hundrad dollars by one of our citi- 
zens in this direction. When I saw the beantifnl plants, two to three feet high, set 
out in an open eipoanre on the highest ground in the city, in the full glare of the 
snn, I anggeated a tent to give them the natural protection. "Oh," say they, "Mr. 
E,, of whom we bought them in Pennsylvania, assores os that they are perfectly 
haidy and will surely do well with ua." However, people most live and learn. Ex- 
perience keeps a dear achool, and fools will learn in no other. These few thoughts 
have not been penned for those who will learn only in the school of eiperienoa, but 
for thosfi not so wise in their own conceit that they cannot take a hint. 

I have not attempted to give a description of aU the kinds that will sncoeed, or 
that may be planted with a reasonabl hope of sncoess, but to give a list of snoh aa 
have been tried and found to succeed, with such hints and suggestions as my experi- 
ence and observation have suggested to me. As the country gets older, and the wild 
nature of the prairie soil becomes anbdued, and the shelter and protection of trees 
in groves, orchards and wind-breaks become more marked, many things can be sue 
oessfully grown which in the newer condition of the country ace next to impossible. 
Since I have lived in Eanaaa I have seen the truth of this statement verified in many 
things. Yet the safest mle ia to bold fust to those things that we know are good, 
and plant the well-tested, well-known kinds, remembering the shrubs which are moat 
commonly known, and the cheapest, are generally the finest, or at least have the 
greatest number of desirable qualities. 

REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ESSAY. 
Maj. H01.BIHOEB, Rosedale: I have no shrub which affords more satisfaction than 
''the calycanthns. It can be grown successfnlly under the conditions required for 
currant bnshea. It reqcires plenty of moisture. Of the roses, the Comtesse de 
Mnriuais is one of the finest sorts. 

L. A. Simmons, Wellington: Climbing roses, wistaria and honeysnoklea are all de- 
sirable for covering nnaightly places. 
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. Db. CHAi. WiL.i.tAMiM>((, Waebington: Most of the hybritl perpataal olasa of roMB 
are very beaatifiil. Their bloom may be increaBed and their season of flowering pro- 
longed by euiiobing the laud and lemoving (he seed pods. 

J.P. Cox, FiedoDia; Hove the Bweetbriet rose at the window (or its rich fragranoe. 
■ Wb, Cdttbb, JanotionCily: IJet me urge those of yoa who are making new homes 
to plant the door-yaidB with Bhiabe and floweiing plants at the beginning. They 
will Bncoeed mach better than when the shade trees become Urge and their Toots in- 
vest the land. 

FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Final ReBoIntions offered the following: 

Btsolvtd, That the members of the Eansae State Hoctiooltnral Society here con- 
vened, do hereby tender their sincere thanks — 

iBt. To the citizens of Wiohita, for the kindness and very liberal hoapitality 
shown them dnring the meeting. 

2d. To the Sedgwick Connty Hortienltnral Society, for the ample ptoTlelons 
made for their comfortable entertaiiiment. 

3d. To the Q. A. R., for the nae of their beantifnl and oommodione ball in whieh 
the meeting baa been held. And 

4th. Bapeoially to the 'Wichita Band, for the exoellent masio (nrnished during 
the evening sessions. 

On motion, the reeolntiona were adopted, and the meeting adjonmed tins dl«. 
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PROCEEDINGS . 

TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 

EMPORIA, LYON COUNTY. KANSAS, 

TOkSDAI, WaDNEBDlT, AND TuUKSDAT. DBOBHBEB T, H. AND 9, 1886. 



The Sooietj aaaembled in the asaembly room of the State Normal Sohool, at 10 
o'olook A. ic, on December Tth. Preaident Oeo. Y. Jolmaou called the meetin)^ to 
order, and Rev. Cha«. H. LoTejoy opened the eieroiies with prayer. 

The President, in a oordi&l manner, invited the attendanta to accept the pririleges 
of the floor in all diaonBaions, whether members or not, and annoimoed the following 
committees, which were requested to report daring the meeting: 

On Credential — E. P. Diehl, Olathe; Jas. Sharpe, Parkerrille; F. Wellhouse, 
Fairmount. 

On dnutiCvfton — L. A. Simmons, Wellington; A. Willis, Ottawa; E. J. Eolman, 
Leavenworth. 

On Aiiditing — Samael Reynolds, Lawrence; Geo. Olivant, Conway; J. 8. Eastings, 
Emporia. 

On Nominations ^3, W. Byram, Cedar Point; F. Holsiuger, Rosedale; Samuel 
Reynolds, Lawrence. 

On Membership ^F. Wdlhouae, Fairmonnt; C. H. Lovejoy, Vinland; J. V. Kan- 
dolph, Emporia. 

On Obituary — Ij. A. Simmons, Wellington; Dr. Chas. Williamson, Washington; 
F. H. Holsinger, Roaedalc. 

ExhS>ited Froducla — E. J. Holraan, Leavenworth; A. C. Oriesa, Lawrence; A, 
Willis, Ottawa. 

On Final Ae^Iutunu-rDr. Chas. Williamson, Washington; B. F. Smith, Lawrence; 
F. Holsinger, Bosedale. 

On Program — Hobt. Milliken, Emporia; Dr. Chas. Williamson, Washington; Wm. 
■Cotter, Junction City. 

The President annonnoed a report of the Standing Committee on Orchards, on 
the following snbjeot; 

COSTS AND PROFITS OF AN APPLE ORCHARD. 



In planting an orchard to supply the family with frnit, not maoh attention is 
nsaally paid to cost and profit; vaTieties are planted to suit the tastes. Bat when 
frait is grown for market it is done for the money there is in it, and the first prob' 
lem to be solved is, "Will it pay! " And to help settle this qnestion the Committee on 
Oroharda aire asked to write out an estimate of cost and profit of an orchard, and in 
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doing so ve feel the respoUBibility BBsnmed. We know that some men will plant an 
OrohaTd and make money oa( of it, and we also kuov that others do grow apples as 
well aa othei f raits, that cost them more than they get for them ; and we are aware thst 
in writing up an estimate of what we think an orohaid onght to cost, and what the 
yield should be, we shall meet the expectations of but few, and undertake the task 
with reloctance, and wonld not have undertaken it at all bat for the reqneet of onr 
Seovetar;. 

As a baaia for one estimate, we wiU take a blook of 1,000 apple trees, coveting 
ten acres of ground. 



EXPEKniTURES AND KECEIPTS. 



To preparEDg ground b; plowlar twice 

To proparing ground by harrowing twice _ 

To Airrowlngthe ground forrowi. 

To crwH-m Erring Arrows to indicsU lbs plaea to pli 

To cost of 1,000 treei. at tlD per 100 „_.._. 

Tocoatof pUnting 1,000 treea 

To planllDg land, beiwoen row«, to cotd ^ 

To setuOD'a care and cultiiBllng— corn and treca 

TogMherlngcropofrorn— SOOhusheli _ 

To cost of Bit]' rabbit trapa „_„. 

ToUl 

By 300 buBbela of corn, at •On. (jeti's crop) 



To 2M treea for replaatiug failures, at lOc 

To replanting -ort 

To trimming entire orchard _„ 

To planting tbe land, between rowV to'c^n^".' 

To eeamn's oultl^ation — corn and trees. „„„ 

To daatroiing borers and other iaaeots __. 

To gaihering crop of corn —300 bushals 



















































Total „ ■ _ 


MIS 50 



To tdmmiDg enlire orchard., 

To preparing; laod. between rows, for com 

To planting land, belwaen rows, to com. _, 

To seuoD'a cuUiralion— corn and trees. 

To destroTing boron aad other I Deeds. „, 

To gathering crop of corn— 200 bnaheta 

To gathering anJ bEirellng crop of apples— SO bi 



Eipetua. Sealpli. 
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EXPENDITUBES AND RSCBIPTS— CoNTlHUBD. 
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EXPENDITURES AND BECGHTS-CoKCLDDED. 
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In the above estimst«e is not Indaded an ealimBte of loasas which maj oocnr, 
baoBQie no reliable data can be eetabliahed. 

Aleo, the following : 
ESTIMATE OF THE EXPENSES AND PROFITS OF ONE ACRE DETOTED 
TO APPLE OECHAED ODLTDBE. 

To vBlue of land 

IntenBtsndUiag— Syoan 

Cost of lree»— 60 per »cre _ 

PrepuBtlon of Und for plmntli^-, _....»,.. 

Planting trees » _ 



Note. — Even this aeason, while the price of anch oropa has ranged very low, OTer 
$16 per acre haa been realized from orchard lands. This does not inolnde fruit 
borne bj the trees. But if the product of the orchard and the land does not cover 
all expenses accrued to the end of the aixth year, the crops in the seventh year will 
pay all balance in deficiency and probably leave a handaome aum besides, as the 
fruit product alone, reasonably estimated, should be at least 120 boshela, wortliJ|6S 
on the trees, and purchaser to gather same. 

Prices in this market range from forty oenta to $1 per bushel — five cents per 
bushel for gathering being oonaidered a fair price, and ten centfi for delivering in 
town. 
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If mj estimates are oorrect, at the oommenoement of the eighth year all ei- 
pensBB, including value of the land, are paid, and a balance of $87 par acre in hand. 
There hae been no acoonnt herein made of the crop of trait on the aiith year, 
which in man; instances ivill be at the rate of 8^ boshels to a tree. 

After the eighth year the crop ot frail shotld yield a haodeome profit, even it 
sold at low prices. 

I have noted the yield ot apple orchards in this locality for several years, and I 
find that the OiimeB'a Oolden, Wine, Missouri Pippin, and Chenango, will annually 
yield about ten bnsbelB. The Ben Davia, Smith's Cider, Winesap, Rawle'a Oenet, 
WiUow Twig, White Winter PearmaiD, Oilpin, Rambo, and some others, will pro- 
dace an average annual yield of ten bushels, but it will be light in alternate years. 

On the fifteenth year twenty bushels yield per 'tree is not unusual; so that a 
full crop of an acre of ocohatd trees at this age should be at least one thousand 
bosbels, or an average of sli hundred bushels per acre, ot orohards where a gen- 
eral assortment of varieties is planted. One-siith of this annual average — one 
hundred bnsbels per acre, the past season paid a net profit of |30, which Aould be 
satisfaotory to the grower, in view of the fact that general farm crops are only 
worth from ¥<> to f 10 par acre the present year. 

Sweet and common potatoes, melons, squashes, encumbers, tomatoes, and other 
crops requiring cultivation, are most suitable to grow in young orchards. 

To coat of liDd— lOKres., 

C«t of «a t<ro-year4ld Hem, ■ 
Coat a( preparlag Und for plan 

Coetofplsnling trees 

Coit of oultivB 



Interest and tixei.Blx jeanstSp^r jflar.r 
Total eipenses.... 



jw from tbe Und, not Inoludlng Iniit,Blx yesri 

Crop of fruit OD ibeteventh year, 120 biuhela, at 60 cents per baabd— 110 marketable.... 



Totnl receipts for aofea yeara _ 1161 00 

BaliDce over all eipcoaea, Including payment for laud at Ibe commencement of dgbtb year..,,. 37 00 

DISCUSSION OF THE REPORTS. 

E. P. DiBHi., Olathe: There is too much n^leot wi(h many ot our orchardists. 
There must be mote thorough cnltivation and enriching ot the land, to realize the 
best profits in the prodnct of our orchards. 

F. WBI.I.IIOUSB: My estimates are based on 100 trees to the acre, and on my own 
experience, and the cutting out of every other tree whenever their growth begins to 
interlock with each other. I would enrich the land after the second bearing year. As ' 
to varieties, I have 10 acres of Jonathan, 16 of Cooper's Early White, 16 of Maiden's 
Blosb, TO of Missouri Pippin, 70 ot Winesap, and 210 of Ben Davis. There are two 
modes of fertilizing the land: First, by summer fallowing the land before planting, 
and constant cultivation after planted; second, by seeding to red clover and either 
plowing it nnder, or letting its growth fall and rot on Che ground. As this plant is 
biennial, the decay ot its roots, which form a network and descend to a great depth, 
not only furnishes enriching material, but also rendern the land porous and easily 
penetrated by water and air. 

Rbv. C. H. Lovbjoi: I am fully couviiiced that thorough cultivation is the safest 
course to follow. In orchards so treated the product of this season, even, was fine. 

J. M. MiLLBB, Emporia: The estimates contained in the report of Mr. Wellhouse 
are no eiaggerations, but such results may be realized by any planter. I have found 
no necessity of reseeding after a good stand of clover has onoe been obtained. 
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3. W. Btbah, Cedar Point: The report is very liberal in the account of eipendi- 
tnrea, and the receipts not so much ao. I do not kuov of any orchard in Chase 
coanty, vrhioh is ten years old and kept in good condition, that does not yield heavier 
profits. I believe in close planting, and thinning oat whenever required. 

E. J. HoLMAN, Leavenworth: The eBtimated receipts given in the report are 
entirely too low for a thrifty, well-managed orchard. A good ten-year-old tree will 
yield ten bnshele of apples. 

A. Willis, Ottawa: I believe the estimates of the report are fairly made ap, and 
are an avecage product of what we may reasonably expect. I know of one orchard 
of eii hundred trees, which has not been satisfactory, and the proprietor would 
not again plant more than one hnndred trees, while others in the same vicinity have 
been ver.y profitable. 

Obo. Olivant, Conway: 1 live in McPherson oounty, and have an orchard of two 
hnndred trees, which yielded eight hundred hushels of apples in 1SS4, and one thou- 
sand bushels this year. The estimates in the report are too low for other orohards. 

Samubl Rbimoudb, Lawrence: Thirty years ago I planted an orchard, five acres 
of which have yielded a profit equal to forty acres in corn. 

J. V. Randolph, Emporia: The estimates in the report of profits exceed those of 
my orchard. I have not yet realized an amount equal to the expenses. My trees 
are eleven years old. This orchard is located on the bank of the Cottonwood river, 
and has had good care. 

Wm. Cditbb, Junction City: I told Mr. Randolph, years ago, that be was ruining 
hie orchard by severe pruning. 

Adjonmed to 2 o'clock p. v. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

WzDNzspAi, December 7, 18S6. 
President Johnson in the chair. The Secretary annonnced the receipt of a letter 
from Prof. E. Qale, ex -President, which he was reqaested to read. 

LBTTEB FROM EX-PRESIDENT B. GALE. 

Lake Wobth, Fla., Nov. 17, 1886. 
Q. C. Brackett, Esq., Secretary Kansas State Horttcultural SocUtj/: Yoor letter in- 
closing the resolutions of the Kansas State Eorticoltural Society on the acceptance 
of my resignation as President of the Society, has been received, and read with many 
pleasant remembrances of past associations. It has been my constant purpose to 
serve the Society as best I could. I have from the beginning regarded that Society 
as a power for good, destined to grow stronger in years to come. I am proud to 
feel that you will count me, until my work is done, one with you, having, by virtue of 
my life<membership, a plaoe there until I am called to pass "over the river." 

Yours truly, E. Galb. 

Next in the r^ulat order was a paper on the subject of 
HANDLING FRUITS. 



Were it not for the new blood that is constantly coming into our ranks, a report 
on this sabject would be unnecessary, as it has been written npon so frequently that 
the sabject has become hackneyed, and for these largely we intend these thoughts, 
not for the veterans who have already spent their lives in this work; and yet the 
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vork is in swaddling dothei, when we oonsider ttuit it is but a short time siDoa f rait- 
groning aesDmed its present gigantic proportions. Even daring oar memorj has 
the Bobject of handling of fruits reaeived its impetna. To go back to tbe time when 
a boy of ten to fifteen years, upon the hills of Pennsylvania, I never saw the lasoiout 
strawberry ot sprightly raspberry cultivated for either home or market, and shoald 
anybody have ever dared to plant for a crop of blackberries, they would have been 
thought visionary, or that (bey needed a guardian. When any fruit was wanted, we 
got up early — for in those days 1( was the "early bird" that got the berries^and 
were upon the gtonnd at daylight, where the berries grew. How oft have I been wet 
through by dews in my effort to secure a few quarts of raspberries from some neigh- 
bor's fenoe-row, and what a time we had to secure the prize with some phlegmatic 
Dutch farmer, and how we condemned him for his hoggishness for claiming that which 
he never planted, and to which he could have no legal right. Again, bow we olimbed 
monntain-sides after tbe whortleberry ( it was huckleberry in those days), and tugged 
a huge load to our nearest market, a country store, and where we received the munifi- 
cent cemnnerHtlon of five cents per qnait. This, to our youthful mind, was a princely 
snm, and stimnlated ue into still greater achievement in hortimltural work. 

Few gardens in those days could boast other than an occasional gooseberry 
or the accustomed hedge-row ot currants along the fences. Of (be larger fruits, tbe 
apple, pear, plum, cherry and qnince were often found, and oooaeionally tbe luscions 
peach. Everybody raised what they needed, and the snrplns was generally distrib- 
nted among the neighbors. This was about all there was to fruit-growing in central 
Pennsylvania forty years ago, when I was a boy. How changed! To-day every vari- 
ety of fruit that pasnesses merit is carefully planted, cultivated, and marketed. To 
handle this fruit, then, is that which concerns as at this time. And when we take 
into consideration the fact that within a generation from the primitive method of 
fruit-growing of my boyhood, and it was not onlike yours, Mr. President, and yon, 
gentlemen horticultniists of Esnsas, who are on the shady side of 50. Could any 
one have foreseen the march of progress made in horticultural work, and predicted 
that prpgress, they would indeed have been denominated as visionary and chimerical. 
To snob proportions has fruit-growing arrived, that whole steamboats and long trains 
o( cars are employed in transporting to distant markets this product. Mr. Eelly, 
of St. Louis, in his very interesting work on Southern fruits and vegetables, says 
that in the fall of 1866, when he first went into the commission business in St. Louis, 
there was but one commission house devoted to the sale of fruits. And that was 
deemed sufficient to cars for all that was consigned to that market. "All the 
Southern States, including Arkansas and Tennessee, were then nnknown as shippers of 
domestic fruits and vegetables. Southern lUinois was then the remotest point, as a 
field for such supplies, known to the city ot St. XjOuis, and the fruit season was 
so short as to be of little value or interest." Since then tbe season has been length- 
ened ont to the full year. Railroads ate built into every section, and cars are built 
having a special application to the safety of our fruits. An increase in the number 
of commission bouses to take care of this constantly-growing trade was of course 
the natural result, and tended to develop and encourage the production. 

That there is a growing appreciation of fruit as an article of food, cannot be de- 
nied. The more fruit we consume, the healthier we become as a people, and the less 
doctor bills we have to pay. The fruit-grower has the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is a benefactor of his raoe, as well as enjoying a vocation, if intelligatitly parttttd, 
that is in the highest sense remunerative; paying, in tact, much better than numerous 
other vocations, or business, claiming more public attention, in which considera- 
ble capita] most be invested, before res-alts can be expected. The elements of risks 
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are not aa unoertftiii as in many other enterprisei, and it in therefore a more inviUiig 
fithi for pareone of limited means. 

The moat gratifying feature in connection with the growing of fruita is the won- 
derful progreaa made toward utilizing the mirpljia. The paat few years have intro- 
daoed ao many new and improved evaporatora and fruit dryers into many diatrictB 
where until recently they were unknown, that a freah impatna has been given to the 
buaiuees. The canning indnatry haa already developed into immenae proporttoua, 
and acarccly a village oan be found in thia conntry without a canning factory, where 
the snrplns frnits are bought and canned. The consnmption of theae canned goods 
keeps pace with their piodaclion, and oCEera remunerative pricea to all thus engaged. 
The question of "What shall we do with our anrplus?" need no longer concent Ihepro- 



The lirst thing to consider is the location. Qet as near to some good market aa 
possible. Lon^ hanls and rough roads are always to be deplored in the handling of 
frnit. Packing the frnit is an important factor in the remnnerative value of the 
product. The average shipper haa not the alighteat idea of what his fruit haa to 
undergo before it reachea the conaumer, and what ohangee may occur and how it 
depreciates in value, occasioned by the many handlings while in transit or on reach- 
ing its destination. 

Growers of frnits, and shippers, would be mach surprised if they were to follow 
thairfrait to its destination, and when exposed for sale it would be hardly reoogniz- 
able, unless they had taken the greatest pains in their selections. Inferior frnit mast 
be avoided if you wonld have favorable results. We know how difBoult it is to get 
the pickers to do their work well, where many are engaged. Ineiperienoed pickers 
must be watched closely, that the fruit is handled carefully, and that only good fruit 
goes into the boxes. Topping off with the best fruit is also a mistake. Let the 
surface represent a good average of (he box. Your sUticU should be upon your 
fruit packages, and in (his way you will soon become acquainted and known, and 
yonr goods aonght after. Poor brands will be amnded, and will sell at a very heavy 
discount. Packing is the most important part of the business, and cannot be stud- 
ied too closely. 

StrawbeTTies are the first of the season to reach our market. We see them some- 
times in March. These are from the extreme southern section of the country. 
These Insoious berries can be found in the market for a period of at least sii months, 
representing the extreme 3oDth and North. It is poaaibly the healthiest of all the 
frnits, and so extensively cultivated that none need be without it. The fruit should 
be picked perfectly dry, and not too ripe. For convenience, we use the cheap five- 
cent basket, writing the name of each picker upon the handle. This holds comfort- 
ably four quart boxes, in a single tier. If pickers are experienced, we allow them to 
place eight boxes in their baskets, to avoid too much walking. With the thnmb. 
pinch off the stem aa cloaely as convenient, place in box until full, and then round 
off, by placing the stems downward. Thia gives the berries a nice appearance, show- 
ing care, which ia always a. good recommendation. The Leslie box ia the one I prefer. 
and orates of 24 qnarts. Pick at least every other day, and avoid small, nnripe and 
over-ripe berries. Never allow yohr frnit to remain in the aun, neither allow pickers 
to set their boxes on the ground. It will pay you to erect a frait-stand aa conven- 
ient as possible to the plantation, A superintendent ahonld be on hand to receive. 
and keep an account with the pickers as they come in with their fruit. In this way 
they can insnre careful work in the picking. If unable to send to market at once, 
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allow oasea to lemain open in an open sfud oc room, veil ventilated. Nerer pat 
jonr berries in a damp eellai. It is highl; injurions, and canees fruit to mould. 
These rnlee «iU be found applicable to all small frnit, with alight variatioiiB. 

Chenita should be handled in much the same way, bat alwajs with the stem on. 
To face them on top will make them attractive. To avoid handling (and this la 
very important), always pick in qnait boiee, same as berries are picked, placing in 
crates. The slight jarring tbef receive while being fiUed will settle them snfflciently, 
if slightly rounded. 

Orapea.—'Vie have used only the 20-pOQnd basket. They are cheap and conven- 
ient. Lay the bunches into baskets oaretnlly. Cat bunches off with a knife, never 
pnll, and remove all dried and imperfect berries. Incline the stem downwards; it 
will give the fruit a neat appeeranoe and attract the buyer. It will pay to pick over 
a vineyard twice, choosing the better bunches for shipment; the imperfect bauches 
can be used at home. Delawares, Catawbas, and Goethes can be sold to better ad- 
vantage if sold in small packages. 

Peaches. — Memory fails to serve me at this time just how best to handle this 
fruit I rather 'guess the beet way is to have nothing to do with it. Pears, ditto. 

Applm. — Sbonld be carefully picked from the tree by band. Half-buehel baskets 
are the most oonvenient to pick in. Handle carefoUy, so as to avoid braising. Any 
form of ladder that is convenient will answer. Have a hook attached to handle, sn 
as to be able to attach yonr basket to the round of your ladder or to a branch of 
the tree. Pick only the best fruit. Place in piles upon the ground, unless you have 
barrels convenient. It would be better to have barrels distribated through the 
orchard, in which the (rni( oan be placed, and conveyed immediately to the pack- 
ing bonse, ready for packing. Thus protected, they can be packed when the weather 
is too disagreeable to work out. 

For packing, have a table, say IxB feet, with raised edges to keep the apples from 
rolling off. Three bushels can be emptied upon snch a table at one time. Place a 
layer in the bottom of the barrel with the stems down, and then fill up, shaking vig- 
orously to settle. When a little fuller than the chine, press the bead down with a 
screw; <ae liners to keep the head in place. Be careful in nailing the hoops that mi 
nails project on inside of the barrel, to injure the fruit. The refuse apples can be 
used for drying, canning, or for vinegar. 

Cold storage is an important factor in fruit handling. Prom the amount of 
grapes which appear in market out of season, we can form an idea of its value. The 
Ohio grape-growers are sending out large quantities of this fruit, which has been 
oarefnUy preserved in cold storsge. The first grapes sent out by them scarcely paid 
expenses; now they bring remunerative prices, and doubtless will pay a large profit. 
Kot long since, seeing a very large shipment in front of s commission honse in 
Kansas City, I asked the gentleman what be could possibly do with so many grapes. 
"Why, my dear friend, I have only received fifteen hundred baskets in this lot when 
I ought to have had three thousand ! " Think of it ^one commission house presum- 
ing to handle in one shipment so many grapes. I believe the time is not distent 
when a cold-storage house will be found in every oommunity. I have learned of a 
single buyer who purchases annually twenty to twenty-five car-loads of apples, in 
our Western markets, for cold storage in Baltimore, where be pays 50 cents per barrel 
for cold-storage privil^ea during the season. His profits are said to be very fair. 
as his fruit, kept at a temperature of 40°, remains good until spring, when it is sold. 
Would it not be possible for those farmers having ioe-houses of their own, to con- 
struct in connection therewith a cool room, where they could keep at least their own 
supply' of fruits and vegetables at small costf I think the plan feasible, and am 
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thinking of bnilding encb a lOOm. There are nnmeTODB plana for the oonstrnotion 
of buildings to keep f luit, and good ones as far as they go, bat I think that any house 
U) be perfect!; suoceesfol must have the tempeiatme regulated with ice. 

DISCUSSIONS OF THE PAPER. 
J. O. Saufhon, Derby: Feaia are a grand sncaass in Sedgviok connty. M; treee 
boie over fifty bushelB this year, which were as fine appearing as any Califotnia 
pears, and much richer in quality. 

J. W. BiB4M, Oodar Point: Fear trees are reliable in Chase county, and the people 
have confidence in them. The crop of 1886 was heavy. Some trees yielded from 
eight to ten biubals eaota. One orchard of 700 trees prodnoed a heavy crop. I have 
/never known the Kiefler to blight but in one instance, and that was in Emporia, 
/where it killed to the ground. But as blight was quite general at that time, it may 
have resulted from contagion. 

B. F. Bmith, Lawrence: Peach trees, in my opinion, are exhausted because of the 
long time they have been under propagation. We need to start a new strain, from 

Rbv. C. H. Lovejot, Viuland: I have pear trees now twenty years old, which are 
pioduotive. Very few have failed from blight. Can't see any reason for diaoonrage- 
ment in planting. Have grown peaches fo* twelve consecutive years, bot failed dur- 
ing the last three or four years. 

I. HoBMBB, Emporia: The expression in the paper, "Ditto pear,'' ehonld not be 
counteiTBnced by tbis Society. 

DiBcuaeion dosed. 

PRESENTATION OP A QAVBI,. 
Capt. E. F. Diehl asked the attention of the Society, and said: 
Mb. FsEsmBNT: At the snggestion of our Secretary, I wish to present to the So- 
ciety, through you, this beautifully wrought gavel, for the double purpose of saving 
your knuckles in calling the meeting to order in the future, and placing a relic in 
the care of this Society. In company with our worthy member, Maj. Prank Hol- 
singer, and his estimable wife, we drove to the old orchard of the Rev. Thos. Johnson, 
at the U. E. Mission grounds, neat Shawneetown, and out the section of an apple 
tree which has been constructed into this gavel, from a Newtown Pippin tree planted 
in 1837—60 years ago, being the first (so far as any knowledge obtained) planting 
in Kansas. This tree is in healthy condition, and fruitful at this time. There is an 
interesting coincidence in this matter. The tree was planted and grown by a Mr. 
Jolinson, and in Johnson county, and this relic is now placed in charge of your 
Society, through your President, who bears the name of Johnson. 

The President, in accepting the gavel, made a very appropriate response ac- 
knowledging the usefulness and value of the gift. 

The President then resumed the regular order of the program, and announced 
the consideration of the Apple Manual, which on motion was unanimously adopted 
as read by the Secretary. 

The Fear Manual was then considered. 
^ On motion to adopt, Mr. F. EonsiHaiB said, in support of the reoommenda- 
/ tion of the use of ashes as a manure: I will state that a tree near my dwelling, around 
[ which the contents of the ash-hod has been emptied until the ashes are a foot deep, 
; is in vigorous, healthy condition, while others not so treated have blighted. There 
■ are three pear trees on the Rev. Thomas Johnson's farm, planted forty-one years 
'^go, whose average diameter is two feet, which have never blighted. 
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A paper on the eobject of profits and loas in pear onltnre, was read by J. L. Wil- 
liams, Oewego, as followe: 

ESTIMATED PROFITS AND COST FROM ONE ACRE OF PEAR TREES, 
FOR A TERM OF TEN YEARS. 

). L. witiLtme, oewBoo. 
The items of expense are identical irith those given by Ur. F. Wellhonae in hia 
estimates of oost of an apple orohard of ten aoiea, alloving for the difference in 
acreage, and the late of cost between apple and pear trees; and the receipts will vary 
according to the valne of the fruit in the market and the extent of respective pro- 
dnotivenees of the two olasses. Therefore, I need, only to give the aggregates in 
either line, to show whether pear ooltore is a profitable pursuit to follow. 

Firri feu, totil eipenm WO.W Elith fear, total eipeoHB tSO.M 

Firm te«r. loUl receipta 8.00 Siith re»r, toUl receipt* 

SeeondTeir, (ottleipenHa MOO Seventh jssr, loUI«ip«ii 

SecODd 7eu',li>tiil receipts. S.OO Seieatb yesr, total reiMlf 

Third j««r, latil eipeniei.- 30.00 Eighth year, tolil eipeoi 

Tblrd Tear, loUl recelpU S.OO Eighth year, tatiil receipt 

Fourth year, total er ■" "" •"— ■• •-'-' 



unrtb Tear, total receipts,.,. 



Fifth ;esr, (oul receipt! tOM [ Teatb jreu, (eMl ncelpto...-. 
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In these estimates I have oaloulated on 300 trees to Ml aere. If they are properly 
taken oare of, at the end of the tenth year they will be in a highly productive con- 
dition. 

DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER. 

I. HoBNEB, Emporia: I believe that the soils in Harper county and southwestern 
Kansas, which contain a large amount of iron in oompoaition, will prove to be a snc- 
cessfnl district for pear culture. 

C. H, LoTKJOi, Vinland: I have some such soil, and there have been a few cases of 
blight on trees there planted. 

Geo. Oi>ivuit, Conway: Pear trees are being largely planted in western Kansas. 
I have trees eleven years old which have been fruiting during the last four years, yield- 
ing an average of fonr bnshels to a tree. There have been no cases of blight among 

J. B. DoBBs, Antelope: Mr. Wm. Billings, of Marion, has been so successful with 
the pear that he prefers to plant them rather than the apple. 

Db. Chas. WiLuilusON, Washington: I am advising planting this tree on our 
high iron soils. It is successful in Washington and Republic counties. We must 
give more attention to the study of soils, their character and adaptation. 

L. A. SiMHOKB, Wellington: Goal ashes are beneficial when applied to pear trees "\ 
at the rate of a bushel to a tree; also when applied to peach trees. Pear sprouts / 
from around old trees make fine stocks for budding on. -^ 

Wm. Cutteb: Good trees may be grown from such sprouts. 

J. T. Rahdoi,pq, Emporia: My pear trees have been heavily treated to coal ashes, 
but are mostly dead, nevertheless. 

A. C. Oaisei, Lawrence: Some varieties suffer more from blight than others. I 
would ask about the Kieffer and LeOonte, 

J. W. BraiM, Cedar Point: The Kieffer wiU kill to the ground. 

E. J. HOLHAH, Leavenworth: The Kieffer was the first to yield to tdight-^ • 
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P. HoiiBiHOKB, Roaedale: Eieffec, LeConte aod Birkett all blig-ht with me. 

RoBT. MiiiLTKBH, Brnporia: The Kiefler, both atandard and dwaiF, blight. 

J. L. WiLLTAMHi Oswegu: The Kieffer and IrffConte have blighted in man; places. 

I. HoBMBs. Bmpocla; A dressing of the land is the best remedj for blight. 

J. U. MiLLiiB, Emporia: Twenty years ago I planted a lot of pear trees; these 
escaped blight until recent years. Fonr years a^o I set among theee aome yoong 
trees; these bUghted this year- 
Die oaasion closed. 

CHERRT MANUAL. 

The committee having the preparation of this mannal in charge reported, and 
on motion it vaa nnanimonsly adopted. 

MANUAL OF THE IjECTAEINE. 
On motion, the Secretary waa instrnoted to place the nectarine nnder the recom- 
mended onltare for the peach. 

QUINCE MANUAL. 
On motion, the preparation of this manual waa placed in charge of the Secretary. 

DISCUSSION ON QUINCE CULTURE. 
Gbo. Omtant, Conway: Thia frnit ia grown quite eneceaefolly in some portions 
of western Eanaas. 

W. Hou.iN()BwosTa, Emporia: I have trees twelve years old which have frnited 
during the paat five yeara. 

W. E. FoaHOT, Hntchinaon: They auoceed in Reno county, and require plenty of 

J. W. Bybau, Cedar Point: My treea suffer from blight. 
Wu. Cdttbb, Junction City: Trees blight with me. 

COSTS AND PROFITS OF A PEACH ORCHARD IN COWLEY COUNTY. 
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NoTi. — My peaches have netted me f 1 per buahel ao far. 
Meeting then adjourned to 7 o'clock p. k. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

W»eHiia»»i, Deoember 7, 1886. 

President Johnson in the cbsir. The evening's eieroiaes opened with moeio by 
the Zazoo olub, of Emporia. 

Following very appropriate addreBBes of weloonie were delivered to the Society 
by A. R. Taylor, President of the State Normal School; Col. A. M. Flory, of Em- 
poria; and J. V. Randolph, President of the Lyon County Horticnitnral Society, 
which were responded to by Hon. Chas. Williamson in behalf of the Society. 

The following paper was then read: 



The term "Weatern Eansas" in this paper applies to (hat portion lying west of 
the one-handredth principal meridian. All this region is now rapidly settling np. 
Several important railroad lines are promising to traverse it. New towns are being 
started, promising to be centers of trade. Very soon all these vast plains, which but 
a few years ago were supposed to be doomed forever to the cow-boys, are to be dotted 
with beautiful villages and cosy farm houses, beautiful with waving oornflelda, 
orchards, groves and hedges; and instead of the long-horned Teians trailing over a 
"thonsand hills," we are to see bnnohes of high-grade, plnmp, stall-fed cattle in 
every barnyard, and these barnyards are to be found on at least every hftlt-seotion of 
land. There will be great corn cribs barsUng fnllot ears of corn; cellars stoced with 
potatoes, apples and canned fruits; lawns covered with blue-grass, ornamented with 
beautiful shade trees, shrubs and flowers; happy homes, filled with merry children, 
blooming yonth, wholesome liteiBtnre and charming music; schools, churches, man- 
ufactures, and all the appliances of industry, art, education and culture. The out- 
line of this picture is already in eiistence in the shape of the plain and rude prairie 
cabin, which is always the first fruit of a new country, and the fullness of the 
"vision" will shortly come to pass. 

Things repeat themselves. What has been transpiring in (he more easterly por- 
tions of Kansas during the past thirty years is now in its inception in western 
Kansas. 

Some of these new settlers Have capital to make a good start, and will soon snr- 
roand themselves with the conveniences and comforts of life. Others have means 
that are barely sufficient to build a cabin, break the sod and make a living until 
they can raise their first crop. If that fails they are in bad shape. Others are quite 
poor, and can only enter their claim, build a sod house or creep into a "dag-out." 
The husband will leave his wife and children there while he seeks employment else- 
where to furnish provisions and clothing for them. This condition of things 
usuaUy results in hardships, suffering and discouragemeiit, and ends in a pnUing np, 
selling out, or abandonment, and a going back to the "kin-folks." 

This was the condition of affairs in this central portion of Kansas about thir- 
teen years ago. In traveling over Rice count; now one can see the picture we have 
drawn, almost fully realized. If (he same condition of climate, circumstances and 
soil have an eiistence in western Kansas as here, the picture will come to pass as 
soon aa the energy and enterprise of the settlers cantring it abont. Soon the 
problem will be solved whether western Kansas can support an agricultural popula- 
tion. This problem, which was held in doubt thirteen years ago in the central por- 
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tion of Eansas, is now solved. In 1879 and 1S80 the idea was abandoned, and there 
was a general Btampede from this oonntj and the settled portions west of this. 
Many claims were abandoned. In Rice oonnty faFins were sold foi $300 that now 
oonld not be bought for $2,000. There was a gensTal doubt and gloom in the minds 
of the oldest settlers. Bnt confidence has been fnlly teatored, and the problem ie 
settled for all time to ctime. Will thirteen years teU the aame story for western 
Kansas? 

The present indications are all favorable. This country is filling np with a living, 
moving, active, enterprising population. Towns are growing. Real-estate men are 
speculating in town property and lots are being sold at fabulous prices. The sod ie 
tamed over, trees are planted, and there is a rapid progress and advancement in 
agricoltarul pursuitfl. All this that is going on now is the process of solving the 
problem that ia still held in question, whether this vast plain in. western Kansas will 
enetain an agricultural people? Whether people there will become proeperons and 
opulent in the pursuit of farming as they have in the eastern portions of the 3tateF 

In connection with this, another problem must and will be solved, viz.: Whether 
that region wiU grow domestic fruits — whether it will be suitable to profitable hor- 
tioulturef No doubt, as in the settled portions of our State, the people who settle 
on these plains have emigrated from frnit-gi owing countries. Many of them, per- 
haps, have once owned fine orchards and fruitful gardens, and will not be contented 
to remain in their new homea unless they can at least in a measure reproduce them. 
The new settler mnat ha^e fruit. He cannot long be content with bacon, beans, and 
hominy. He will plant frnit trees. The tree-peddler always follows the emigrant to 
his new home, and with his nice pictnres easily entices hira to give an order for 
trees and shrubs. Ot coarse, as in the history of all new settlements, there will be 
losses, failures, diBcoaragementa, and in ten years from to-day, and not before, the 
problem as to the adaptability of that ooontry to profitable and anccesstnl horticul- 
ture will be partially determined. 

We claim that this ia an important problem for western Kansas. If it can be 
assured or determined that fruit will grow in that region, its prosperity is at once 
assnred. Do we know of any country that does not produce fruits of some kind 
that is settled with a prosperous and civilized peoplef Can civilization sad horti- 
culture be separated? Can any people he thrifty - -that is to say, be prosperous in 
art, science, and commerce — without fruit-growing f Even the stunted Esqaimaai, 
in the land of ice and snow, finds berries to eat part of the year. Mankind cannot' 
live, and grow, and develop properly in the scale of being, without fruit. WesteTD 
Kansas must grow fruit and trees or be abandoned by the farmer and horticulturist. 

Here is the dilemma. It is one of two things: Plant and ffro«? trees, or leave the 
country. Which will he dof They who will stay by their homes and with energy 
and persistency prosecnte the wort of tree- planting, will be the benefactors, if not 
of themselvea, at least of their children and children's children. If they cannot afford 
to do this much for their progeny, they had better leave now. for tree-planting is a 
necessity on these wide and open prairies. There can be no successful development 
without it. There must be barriers to break the force of the wind. Trees will do 
this. A certain percentage of the earth's surface must be shaded, to prevent the too 
rapid evaporation of the moistened surface after a fall of lain; must be kept cool, to 
induce condensation of the moisture in the atmosphere. Qroves and forests will do 

Will the country grow trees? Will it produce frnitf These are vital qneetiona 
to the people of that portion of the State. The fertility of the soil and the mildness 
of the climate are two very favorable conditions. The only unfavorable condition 
is the apparent dryness of the atmosphere and the limited amount of rainfall. These 
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oonditiona can in some localities be oveTCome b; iicigation. In close ptoiimitf to 
the Aikansaa river, vbeie ve And the gDbBtratain of water near enough to the anr- 
fsce to be reached by the roota of trees, Bome varieties of fruits can be grown with- 
oat irrigation. Bnt the fact cannot be disgnised: there must take plaoe a material 
modification of the climate before general horticnltnral pursuits will succeed. Nor 
will general farming succeed nntil that takes plaoe. 

It is doubtless true that tree>planting will bring moisture. If this is so, then the 
importance of horticulture to that region is quite apparent. The thing to do, then, 
is to plant trees largely; but many of these will die before the climate will be suffi- 
ciently modified to grow trees. There will be eeasons of drouth, such as we have 
known to oconr, that will make a clean sweep ot the tree plantations. How was it 
in the early settlement of Rice county f On m; own place I have lost more trees 
than I have now growing. By continaons planting I have seouied a good stand of 

It will not pay for the new settler to invest in novelties and high-priced new 
varieties. He must ward off the tree-peddler with a 20-foot pole. He must deal 
with the tree-grower, and secure one-year-old seedlings, which can be bought at very 
low rates. 

I would favor the idea of planting one-year-old apple seedlings, growing them 
in close nursery rows for several years, in some favorable and abeltered spot. These 
can be bought at very low fignree from the growers, and if they should fail the loss 
would not be great. Almost anyone can readily learn how to graft or bnd, and thus 
in a abort time the western settler can grow his own trees, which ha can transplant 
into his orchard, at a trifling cost, at favorable times ot the season. In this way, 
also, the trees will become acclimated by the time they are ready to transplant into 
the orchard. 

The probabilities are that not many of the original settlers will stay long enough 
to eat frnit of their own raising. They will become discouraged and sell out, and 
their aocceaaors will reap the rewards of their hardships and toil. This is a history 
that has often repeated itself in more favorable olimes. 

The process of modifying the climate of these western plains in this single- 
handed way will be long and tedious- The undertaking is questionable on acconnt' 
of the magnitnde of the work. Now here is a seeming contradiction. A certain 
cause is to produce a certain effect. But the effect is essential to the success of the 
canse. In other words, a modification ot this dry climate is essential to the suc- 
cessful production of treea and frnits, bnt the planting and production ot these 
trees and fruits are necessary to bring about this modification of climate; or more 
concisely, trees must first be grown before they can be grown, which is an absurdity. 
There is something wrong in this theory. In general this is true; in particular it is 
not. That the planting of trees — on a large scale of course —will change the condi- 
tions of dry and arid regions, is conceded science; but to bring it about by the 
single-handed effort of the squatter and homesteader is an absurdity. It must be 
commenced in localities favored with a moist soil, such as are found in ravines and 
creeks, and river bottoms — with varieties of trees that will endure dronth and grow 
rapidly. These will require close planting, extra care, and thorough cultivation- 
We cannot give place for the full discussion of this question here. Onr State Legis- 
ture ought to do something to encourage tree-planting in western Kansas. Onr 
timber act provides for only ten acres of timber on a section of land. The home- 
steader that grows ten acres of good timber on the plains ought to have a certain 
bounty, and receive credit for it against his annual tai. Timber belts and wind- 
breaks must be the first consideration of the fruit-grower. Fruit can be raised 
wherever these can be grown. These will have to be the first steps in the solntion 
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This was foUoired by 

TEE PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 



Mi Fbikhsh : Aa the tirentieth aouaal meeting of tbe Eaneas State Horticnltnral 
Society is noiv in aeesion, it will be veil to paase upon the eve of oar majority, and 
take a survey of the past, with its accompliHhmente, that we may be better able to 
fommlate plans foi the fntnre, and pareue a direct line of labor, Bab jeot only to anch 
obangas aa nnezpectecl Tariationa in the oonrae ma; make necessary. 

For the flrat several sessions oar diecnssions were devoted mainly to the apple, 
and for the first five years our attention was oooapied with the qneations of how to 
plant, what to plant, when to plant, and where to plant? Following closely npoi 
these questions, the care of the orchard, and many were the bloodless battles foagbt 
how to prnne, when to prnne, or whether to prnne at all; and for several sessions this 
wordy warfare waB carried on, nntil the older members had their respective speeches 
and those of their opponents npon the snbject so completely memorized that almost 
any one of them was a walking cyclopedia, and conld have made all the speeches and 
produced all the arguments upon both sides for the entire arm; of disputants — 
taxing very severely the ingennit; of our worthy Secretary for original matter with 
which to make «p a valuable volume of transactions for publication and distribu- 
tion. That he succeeded in passing successfully throagh "eiposares," "varieties," 
"pruning," "low and high heads" withoat a severe attack of the "blight," apeaka well 
for his vitality as well as versatility, and angnra a long life of asefolness to the So- 
ciety, and passing through a "green old age" into a resurrection of perennial youth. 

Year by year new members were added, and these diBonssiOns Went On, and after 
adjournments of the respective meetings each dispntant letnined home to anew 
pnt into public practice his own theories, and into obscure and secret trial the theo- 
ries of his opponents, until year by year, and little by little, eaob has in a manner 
. modified his convictions, and the members have nnconsciously drawn closer and 
closer towards each other's views, until a middle ground was reached, and it has been 
made possible to send out as the aggregated wisdom and experience a "Manual 
npon the Apple," as applicable to the State of Kansas, that is so nearly complete 
Chat the beginner may take it as a guide, and stud; it, plant according to its direc- 
tions, and have in the beginning the full benefit Of over twenty years' experience 
combined of apple-raising in Eansas. As each man, who has b; success as well as 
failure helped to make up this experience, views the resalt Of his own efforts in the 
past, and compares it with his probable suecess had he only bad such a guide at the 
first in selecting, planting, and care, he is fully couTinced that from the standpoint 
of general prosperity, had our Society never prodnced any other result than this 
manual, it would have been cheap to the State at the entire cost of its support. 

In 1ST3 the Society began to give some attention to the sabject of forestry, and 
many addresses were given and discussions were had in the meetings, npon the im- 
portance of the subject and the varieties of trees best adapted to snccessful plant- 
ing in the different sections of Kansas, until in 1884 a manual of forestry was 
pnbliahed, containing much information and instruction gained np to that date. 
That it is very incomplete, none are better aware than those who contributed to its 
make-up, and it is very desirable that more effective measures be used to bring the 
matl«r before out people in such a manner as to fully arouse them to the impor- 
tance of the subject of forest-tree planting. 
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Tbe planting of groves and ahelter belts, in the ecaoomy of feed to our live stock 
alone, is an item of no in oonsidersble saving to the people of Kansas; andnben an; 
man estimates the difference in the amount of teed neoessar; to keep an animal 
heated enough to retain life, that has the protection given by the sheltered aide of a 
berbed-nire fence dniing a blizzard, and to keep one in good condition protected 
bj a dense grove or wind-break, he nill not for a moment donbt (hat the farmer and 
stook-gtover is most of all Interested in the growing of saoh protection as is afforded 
by groves and shelter belts. 

In this connection, I desire to call yoac attention to the necessity of a general and 
intelligent arrangement of these groves, be., so that the fierceness and force of high 
winds may be broken instead of being aggravated. 

This can only be done by a general toreatr; commission, or nhat might be mote 
properly called a topographical survey for forestry pnrpoaes; a study of the di- 
rection of prevailing high winds, and a charting of the places forest trees shonld be 
planted so as to break (he force of these and assist nature in softening their force, 
and avoid having funnel-shaped openings tbroagh which storms will rush, carrying 
everything before them. 

If it was thonght inexpedient at first to make this law general, an enabling act 
might be passed, allowing coantiee, upon certain conditions, to have their surveyors 
make this surrey, under such directions and instructions as formulated by the State 
Horticultural Society, or some competent authority designated by it. 

An exemption from taxation for a certain number of years of all well-kept nat- 
ural forests, or artificial plantings, wonld stimulate much planting; while a bounty 
of so much per acre upon timber land, natural or artificial, to be allowed as an 
abatement upon the entire taxes, would do much more, and in a few years would 
add many times the cost to the Btate in increased values. 

If the State could be completely informed upon the climatic influences of for- 
estry, there wonld be no difficulty in means being provided, ample for this survey 
being made general, and liberal bounties allowed for care or planting of trees. This 
topographical chart should be recorded in tbe county register's office and a dupli- 
cate furnished to this Society, that npon application of an; man owning land and 
desiring to plant, full instrnotions could be given as to what varieties, and where to 
plant that best results might follow. 

We are only in (he alphabet of this subject of foieatry. 

At tbe preaent time a deatruotion of the foreata ia going on in the mountains 
west of ns that will, in the near future, be very likel; to make a vast difFerence in 
the distribution of onr rainfall in thia State during tbe growing season, which may 
result in changing climatic condiliona with ns in such a manner as to make in the 
fntnre great doubt of successful (arming. 

The manner of this being the effect haa been explained and reexplained to this 
Society so often that it is useless to consume your time at present with a repetition 
of well-established facts. As we do not live in Colorado, we cannot to any great ex- 
tent inSnence legislation in that State, but we can exert ourselves to enlighten the 
public mind in Kansas, io stir up onr people to use the mesne in their own bands, 
in building up a protection against the reanlta of Ihia wholesale destruction by rear- 
ing within our own borders living foreats to sttrdct, atore, and hold the moiatnre in 
the rainy season, and by giving oft the moiature gradually cause gentle rains at that 
seesdu we are most in need of them for our growing crops. 

We need to stir up thousands of earnest, active men into an enthusiasm npon 
this subject, until it goes down into every school district and creates a ground-swell 
npon this subject that will gather force as it progresses, and carry to success the 
objeot through all obstacles. 
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Oqt people, when the; tDll; andemtand and realize the impoitance and ptofit of 
the work, and the impending daogei of inaction, nill act in the right cUreotion, 
moved aa men by an impnlae. Onrs ie the work of preBBing the impOTtanoe of the 
BQbject. 

Upon the Bubject of small fruit, onr Society took bnt little not«, eicept apon the 
strawberry and blackberry, tor several years. In IS71, a standing committee upon 
this BDbject was provided, and reports have been made of greater or less extent 
since (hat date, and gradoally the range bos been extended until the great impor- 
tance of this subject is acknowledged and indorsed heattay by the Society, and at 
this meeting is presented a draft of a mannnl apon small fruits and amall'frait cul- 
ture similar to the mannal upon the apple. 

Your most carefnl attention should be given to this matter, that the gixid name 
of the Society should be not harmed, or its reputation injured, by sending out mis- 
leading information to the people of Kansas. The manual, like its predecessors, 
should be the essence of the successful experiences of a quarter of a century's (rial 
and proof. 

In onr discussions as individual members, the widest range of opinion and great- 
est freedom of belief can be indulged in, and is riglit and proper; bnt a promolga- 
tion of a Uaching or Uxt-book by our Society, most not be hastened with a speed 
that will cause the publication of false teachings. Better wait awhile longer than to 
fail in this particular. Endeavor (o establish and keep a reputation for correctness, 
that a " Thus saith the Kansas State Horticultural Society " may with good reason 
have ai! the asnurance of tmth to the young horticulturist that a "Thus saith the 
Lord" ever had to a true and faithful Israelite. 

A manual upon stone fruits and Iheir cnlture shoald be begnn and carried along 
tor the neit year or more with onr other work, and as soon as our amaU-fruit man- 
aal is disposed of wa may have it saffioiently prepared and digested by the commit- 
tee for presentation and careful consideration by oar membership at large. We 
have about so much power, and we must haaband it and not attach more machinery 
than can be profitably operated, that the work undertaken may be thoroughly and 
creditably done. The small-fruit mannal is before us. The manual on the apple is 
published, but is subject to amendment as time passes and adds experience. The 
forestry acbject is far from completed, and in my humble opinion should be the lead- 
ing work of the Society tor years to come, as upon its successful issne depends to a 
large extent the profitableness of all other planting. 

I have no unfriendly criticisms to make of the work accomplished in (he past, 
for the Society has accomplished much and added untold wealth to the State. I am 
only giving a caution against attempting too much at one time. Let us keep the 
other subjects in mind, and be preparing them. It took us eighteen years to gather 
sufficient experience — with ten years' previous haphazard planting and its results to 
aid onr investigation — to justify as in publishing a manual upon the apple. Let 
uB therefore make haste very slowly upon fotare efforts of the same character. The 
developments of horticultural facts are neoessHrily much slower than those of agricul- 
(are. A farm crop is planted, cared for, grown and harvested in from four to nine 
months, and its degree of success or failure known within a year of the beginning 
of the experiment. In stock-breeding the good or bad etfects of certain lines of 
breeding or cross-breeding can be fully demonstrated in from eighteen months to five 
years, and the full measure of profit or loss be known and future experiments be 
guided accordingly — the loss seldom being a total one, as the produce haB a market 
value that will generally pay the expense of the experiment. Bnt the man who 
plants fruit trees must wait from eight to twenty years tor their results, and fre- 
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quentlf at the end of that time finds be baa failed oompletel;, and that do f cDit re- 
watda his oare and axpanae, no profit ie letnined foi his patient vaitiug. 

The State cannot afford the nast« of this effort, and hence the visdom of State 
aid In gathering and diatribnting the information neceaBarf to enable beginners to 
make selections giving reaeonable asaarance of auccesa. 

" HorticnltDTe ia agricnltnre'B fine art," and that it is in the aggi^ate a vec; 
profitable branch of induatrf to the conntrjr at large, ia ahovn in the taot that the 
forestr; and hotticultnral products of the entire Nation aggregated in IST9 six hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions of dollars, or nearly aa mncb as all the cereals com- 
bined. Take out the forestry prodnctions, and we yet have an amonnt almoat equal 
to all the eoreals combined, except corn. There appears by tbe reporta to be almoat 
aeven hundred millions of dollars' valne invested in orchards alone, to say nothing 
of other branchea of borticaltare, thna showing to some extent the magnitude of 
the horticultural intereat and its relation to the general prosperity. 

Living as we do in a prairie State, where the benefits to agriculture by influence 
are so great and capable of being increased to an almost indefinite extent, we'need 
. to be on the alert, to foater every aid to oar calling; and this bringa ua face to face 
with the question of how we can beat accomplish that end in the fntnre. 

First, I wonld suggest that the time is not far diatant when the annual meetings 
should be held permanently at some one place, and though it may not yet have ar- 
rived, it is well to have a thought in that direction. Living as I do in the county 
that has for twenty years derived the greatest beoeflt from this Society by reason of 
having tbe execntive tiffioe located in our midst, it ia with some degree of hesitation 
that I proceed upon this subject, and speak my convictions. Yet, being convinced 
that the State at large would be more greatly benefited by a different conrae, and 
as the suggestion has hitherto not been made from any other aection, Iwill proceed, 
and then leave the matter in yom hands, believing that, free from all local prejudices, 
you will take that action beat calculated to produce the greatest good to all. 

My aeoond snggeation ia this, that the Legialatate be reqneated to^ 

lat. Organize thia Society into a State Bureau of Horticulture. 

2d. That the offloera and Board of Truatees be made a State Board of Horticulture. 

3d. That the Governor, Secretary of State and State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction be ex offida members of said Board. 

4th. That the Legislature direct the Executive Council to set apart well-lighted, 
convenient and commodious rooms tor the use of the State Board of Horticulture. 

6th. Aak that a reasonable salary be paid the executive ofDcera of thia Board, pay- 
able in aame manner as other State oEBcials. 

6th. That a reasonable allowance be made for cabineta, books of reference, and 
derk hire, etc 

Tth. That all officers except the ex officio members of the Board be elected by 
this Society to hold office two years, except the three trosteea, who shall be elected 
one each year. 

8th. That the Secretary shall be the executive oGBcer of thia Board. 

A.n arrangement of this kind wonld place the office, executive officer, library and 
cabinet in the State capital, where he wonld be moat accessible to our membership, 
and, by seeing those moat iutareated throughont the State, keep the work better in 
hand and accompliah much more good. It would also provide a salary which would 
justify him in devoting his entire time and energies to this important work. Coats 
could be made of all the old standard fruits, and new varieties as they were prodnced, 
and make one of the most pleasing places to visit at the State capital, and afford 
not only a good advertisement for the State, but also a fine echool of reference for 
the student of hortionlture. Cabinets could be made up of birds and ii 
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ficial and iuiaiioos, oU named and olaseified. A. place could be provided for our 
present valaable and inoteaaing Ubraif . 

The details of (he voik ate so ver; diffetent that it is thorough!; impracticable 
to combine oi consolidate (hie work irith ttaa State Board ot Agricaltare, and no one 
is mote (hronghlf airace of (his fact than our present able Secretarjr of that bodf ; 
and (hoagh I have heard it goggeeted, I donbt if anj well-informed citizen of Kan- 
sas bae ever setioaHlj entertained the idea. 

Every argnment is in favor of making the move suggested, except one, and (hat 
is, that it will increase the expense to the State. But as our Secretary is already 
drawing bis salary direct from tlie State, the increase of expense will be so very 
small that it cannot be deemed any real objection. In the present ease he draws an 
inadequate salary, and is allowed to superintend his own private bnsinees. In the 
proposed change the Secretary would be paid a better salary, and be required (o de- 
vote his entire time to the work. 

Having said this much, the subject is left with yon for snch disposition as you 
may deem wise and prudent. 

Since our last annual meeting this Society has lf>st, by removal from the State 
and resignation, our time-honored President, Prof. E. Gale. Elected in December, 
1874, he served without intermission until his resignation in 1886. That he pre- 
sided with ability and impartiality, will be averred by every member of this Society, 
and oar regret is great that tailing health made it appear necessary for him to sever 
his personal and official affiliations with our Society, and all will join in wishing him 
restored health and temporal prosperity in his new home. 

On the removal from the State of President Oale, our Vice President, Judge M. 
B. Newman, of Wyandotte, became acting President, and very ably and acceptably 
filled the office until the day ot his death, which ooourred only a tew days prior to onr 
last semi-annual meeting. As an evidence ot his love and loyalty to the Society, it 
would be proper here to state that the last work of his lite was to complete his semi- 
annual address to this Society, which was forwarded after his death and read by yonr 
acting President at that meeting. Our committee on obituaries will present to you 
for consideration and ademption' resolntions ot respect to bis memory. Not a mem- 
ber of (his Society but feels that in the death of Judge Newman he has individually 
lost a brother beloved. So full was he ot (he hope of that awakening and dwelling 
in the glorions hereafter, beneath ever-vernal trees, that, when his friends gathered 
around his bedsidb to bid him bis last adieu, his parting words were: "Don't say 
good-bye, but say good-night, and we will all meet and bid each other welcome in 
the everlaadng morning." Thus passed away a broOier beloved; gone on before (o 
wait and welcome as one hy one to the rest beneath the tree that bears its frnit 
every month, end the leaves of which oare all ills, a salve to every braised heart, and 
for the healing of the nations. 

Be it our mission to so cnltivate trees, fruits, and flowers, and develop the vernal 
beauties committed to oar care by Natare's own {Jod, that when the shades of oar 
evening tall about as, the halo of a life well spent, and work well done, will so light 
OUT pathway that the transition will only be one of degree; the closing of onr eyes 
aa an innocent, weary child to sleep, and an awakening to strength and freshness of 
perpetual youth in the everlasting morning. 

At Ihe close, on motion, the address was referred to 
Hon. Charles ■WilliainsoD, Washioglon; Hon. R. E. Lawre 
singer, Rosedale. 

The President ot the State Normal School eitended the members ot (he Society 
a hearty invitation to attend the morning exercises at the assembly rooms, which 
was accepted with thanks. 

Adjourned until 9 o'clock k. m. to-raortow. r~"^-.,-.,-sI.-> 
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FORENOON SESSION. 

WiDNBBDAT, December S, 1886. 

The Society was called to order b; President JohoBon, and the subject of apricot 
enltare disonaaed, as followa: 

APRICOT CULTURE. 

S.. }. HotMAN, LeaTenworth: I hare not had an; experiment with the RaBBian 
apricot, excepting with a few trees recently planted, which s< 
common varieties are not endariug, and no more certain is 
peach, and 1 cannot tecoibraend them. 

C. H. LoTsjOT, Vinland: Ten years ago I planted three trees; one of these has 
made a remarkable growth, but has not been prodaotive. 

J. Q. SiMPBON, Derby: I bare forty trees large enongh to beat Ave bushels each. 
They blossom and set their fruit, but it becomes wormy and commenced to drop off, 
and at ripening-time scarcely any are left. 

L. A. Simhonb: The trees are hardy in Sumner, Harper, and Sedgwick counties; 
are given same culture reqaired for the peach. The Moorpark and Early Golden 
bear fair crops of fruit, which have been severely injured by the cnrcnlio. 

J. W. BiBAu, Cedar Point: There are treee of the Moorpark and Early Oolden 
in a garden at Cedar Point, which bore well until within a few years. The curonlio 
has been destroyed by the jarring process. This fruit has been so promising that 
it has been generally planted throughout the county. Of the Rnssian seedlings some 
are good and very promising, but most are poor. 

J. V. Rahdolfb, Emporia: I have planted quite a nnmber of trees of the Russian 
apricot, and shall make a poultry yard of the gronnd for the purpose of suppressing 
the corculio. I feel confident that I will succeed. 

I. HoBHBB, Emporia : Among the Mennonites the apricot is generally vigorous 
and hardy; very few borers are found among them. Of some, the quality ipluscioos, 
and others are very inferior. The best are obtained from carefolly -selected seed. 

J. A. Ci.BVEi.ANi>, Madison: Some years my trees are fruitfnl. 

A. C. Obibba, Lawrence; Mr. Horner seems to intimate that oar only course to 
propagate this fiuit is by selected seed. I would ask, why nut as well to propagate 
selected sorts by budding, as other fruits are? 

F. HobeiHOBB, Rosedale: A lot of trees planted ^S years ago, on a high point with 
a northern slope, three milea westof KansBB City, have done well and are healthy. 

C. Q. MdNkii,, Stafford: I wish to emphasize the recommendation which has been 
made, to propagate through selected seed. 

Discussion closed, and the Plum Manual was considered. 

THE PLUM. 

J. L. WiLLiAus, Oswego: I move to strike out Mariana and Bassett plum from 
the list. 

A. WiLLiB, Ottawa: It the Mariana is so very valuable, why is it oaed for a stock 
on which to propagate other sorts? 

F. HoLSiHOBB, Rosedale; The peach is an eicollent stuck for the plnm. The 
plum stock is inclined to sprout ap, like the Morello cherry. I have the plum on 
peach stock which was planted in 1876, and they are now sound and healthy. All 
strong, upright growth should be cut back. I would not have poultry confined to 
the orchard. They make filthy work. The jarring of trees to destroy the curcnlio 
is a very simple process. I let two boya spread a sheet ander the tree, and then 
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with my foot atrihe the trunk of the tree. This caoses the ODTcnlio to (all onto the 
sheet, which me gathered into veesels and acalded to death. The sheet is then ran 
under another tree, and bo on ontil the orchard has been gone over. This can be 
done almost as fast as a man can walk. The process shoold be followed up each da; 
daring the fore part of the season, nntil all are oaptared. The Wild Goose and Miner 
onl; are profllable with me. When picking, assort into two olasses, putting the soft 
fruit in one box for home market, and the other into another for shipping. 

J. W. BiBAM, Cedar Point: One of m; neighbors practices the same method of 
jarring recommended b; Mr. Holsinger, eioepting that he trains a hen with a brood 
of chickens to follow and gather in the cnrculios. I cannot recommend the plmn 
stock for the plum, because of its dteposition to sprout from the roots. 

B. F. Smite, Lawrence: The Mariana promises to be a valuable sort. 

F. HOLSiHOEB, Rosedale: In jarring trees with the foot, care most be used not to 
bruise the tree b; giving too strong a stroke. 

Motion to strike out the Mariana and Bassett failed. 

On motion, the Yellow Chickasaw was added to the list, on anggestion of Mrs. 
Chas. Williamson. 

On motion of Mr. Sohliohter, the Secretary was instructed to add Mr. Holsinger's 
method of destroying the curcnlio to the Plnm Manual, also to include the fprioot 
with the plum, and the motion to adopt prevailed. 

Next in order was considered the report of the committee on a small-fruit manual, 
which after a few minutes' discussion was nnanimousl; adopted without change. 

The following paper was read; 



Ladies and OentUmen of the Kansas State HorlicultuTat Society: Your Secretary 
has asked me to read a paper at this time npon the subject of "Small Fmita, in- 
cluding grapes end cherries, with recommendations for my locality." 

By way of preface, 1 may say that a quarter of a century ago I had a reputation 
for growing strawberries in the commanity where I then lived. This was probably 
proper and right, because I had been succeasful in that line, but alter years of ex- 
perience, candor compels me to admit that I knew less about it than I supposed I 
did at time of gathering my Urst and second crops of that delicious fruit. If your 
Secretary had only known this, I might not have been invited here, and would most 
likely have been left at home — that home upon the plains around which onl; eighteen 
years ago the Cheyenne Indians were killing everyone whom they could catch — where 
the savans of the East with great unanimity agreed and promulgated to the world 
that nothing would grow; more especially that farm crops, trees, frnits, and all gar- 
den truck, would always fail. For a long time the plausibility of the argument seemed 
to indicate tiiat they were right; for did we not, after driving away the Indians, have 
to kill the bnffalof After this our first furrow was yet to be plowed; then came sea- 
sons of drouth and grasshoppers. Upon these I need not dwell, because many of 
yon, even from the eastern portion of this fair commonwealth, know without being 
told. The most troublesome thing we had to contend with, however, was public opin- 
ion. In cow-boy vernacular, it takes more "sand" to plant an apple tree when and 
where everybody knows it won't grow, and if it does grow, it will never bear; and if 
it should by accident even both grow and bear, that the wind will blow all the fruit 
off anyhow before it comes to maturity — yes, more sand than it takes to kill a whole 
tioop of Indians or drive off hosts of buffalo. You will understand from these pre- 
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liminari«H that mjr eiperienoe is of bat short dniation, and may not be ooDsidered 
as time-tested, even if it has come tbioagb tbe fire of sdveraity. 

For small traits generally, if not altogether, groand shoold be selected that is 
natarally vary rich, or it should bo made so artificially. 

Level ground at the base of a steep northern slope noold be an eicellent place. 
Such a spot would not only ba favorable for holding tbe water that fell apon it, bat 
also for oatctaing tbe water and fertility from tbe adjacent slope. It this slope nas 
a hill ot any great magnitude, it wonld also afford some protection from tbe south 
winds, which sometimes blow with sach fary as to be a detriment not only to amall- 
frait plantations, bnt to fmil and forest trees, and I might add farm crops as welL 
I woald not, however, fail to plant tor want of soch a place, bat woald plant almost 
anywhere, rather than not plant at all. If planting mast be done apon the open 
plain, two or more rows may be planted on the aoath side for a wind-break — and for 
this parpose probably no snrer combination can be had than Rassian mulberry, wild 
cherry, boney locast, and hackberry. These (our trees will be likely to stay and be- 
have tbemselves well, even ander the most unfavorable circnmstancea. The first 
two ot these are named not only becanse tbey are well adapted for the purpose, but 
tot their good timbers and for the bird feed they prodnce, it being deemed much 
better to feed the winged songsters upon the trait of these trees than upon cherries, 
raspbeciies and blackberries that have a market valae. Bat tor limited plantations 
a bigh board or picket fence, or better still, a stone wall on the south side, is the 
most desirable. In short, plant your small traits only upon rich ground; husband 
the moisture, and protect slightly from the sonth wind and hot summer sunshine. 

Understand, I am not advocating the building of high board or picket fences or 
stone walls tor the purpose of protecting f cait plantations from the south wind or 
summer sunshine, but when such structures already eiist, their north side wjll be 
found a favorable place for the small fruits in limited quantity or for family use. 

Upon a small scale, mulching may be quite desirable — occasionally moving the 
material and stirring the ground with hoe or mattock; but for more extensive planta- 
tions, nothing will compensate tor persistent and continuous cultivation during the 
growing season with hoe and shovel plow. 

Stiawberriee should be planted in early spring, in rows four feet apart, and if 
one to two feet apart in the row and well cared for, the rows should be well filled 
with plants by tall ot the first year; just before winter sets in they should be slightly 
covered with some light substance, to prevent rapid and successive freezing and 
thawing. I have used asparaguit tops from an adjoining bed with good success; this 
covering should be taken off in spring, and if from time of blooming until maturity 
of fruit, plenty ot water could be supplied by some artificial means, a heavy crop 
could be relied upon almost without tail. 

Raspberries and blackberries oan probably be planted in fall to best advantage 
if the ground be sufBciently moist at that time. Plant in a shallow furrow, and cover 
each plant with two or three shovelfuls of well-rotted manure. This will be mixed 
and incorporated with tbe soil in subsequent cultivation, and leave the stock some- 
what deep in the gronnd when leveled, as it should be. The rows shonld be six to 
eight feet apart, and the plants halt as far in the ton, and it they are planted so as to 
be cultivated both ways with the shovel plow for the first year or two, all the better. 
The bushes should be kept low by pinching off ends ot young canes at one to two 
feet in height. 

Of grapes I know but little. I probably don't deserve a bunch ot this fruit, hav- 
ing allowed my vines to go unpruned, and to fight their own battles with sanflowers 
and other weeds. Yet even with this slovenly culture, or rather want ot all culture, 
I get some grapes, and tor this year the fruit seems to be quite plent;. A lone. 
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lank, grajiah crooked worm ate maoh of the foliage from iome of m; tIdsb for 

two OT three years. This was one caaee of so mach neglect, belieTing as I did, that 
theae worms wonld flnallf deetiof the vines; but I at last setUed with the worms 
qnite effectnally with a dose of Faiis green. If I had nothing else to do, I would 
plant grapes quite liberally; I would plow deep; man nre wall; give them plenty of 
room; olean cnltare, and train low— if upon vine trellis not more than two or three 
feel high, with rows north and south. In this way, I have no doubt bnt better results 
can be obtained with the grape in my locality than with any of the fruits yet named 
in this paper. Of cherries I have had four good crops, and no failure. The best 
results are obtained from Early Richmo nd graft ed on Morello stock; such trees are 
objected to by some because they sprout. 

(Tonng trees on their own roots do not bear much, nor do they bear quite SO 
young upon the Mahaleb stock. Trees may be planted at one or two years old from 
. bad or graft, in rows twelve to eighteen feet apart, and half this distance in the row. 
They should be heeded low, with the lowest limb of the head on the south side; the 
gronnd should be cultivated in some hoed crop nntil the trees begin to bear; after 
one good crop of frnit the ground ought U> be well manared abont once in two years, 
witli enough cultivation to keep weeds in subjection. In this way nice plump fruit 
I will be obtained, and plenty of it. I have several sorts on trial, but thus far the fruit 
comes from Early Richmond and common Morello, even the famed English Morello 
proving unproductive with me; this year, while blooming very full, it was cnt off by 
< , latQ frost. 

, ;^ IliBveonetreeof Early Richmond,graftedatlheground in 1878; inl8eSitpto- 
: 23 ^' '■'duced 16 quarts; in 1884, 23 qnarts; in 1886, 20 quarts; and in 1886, 86 quarts. They 
'sold respectively at 26 cents per quart, 2Q cents, 16 cents, and 16 cents, making the 
. sum of $16.76 as the product of this single tree. 

- ■ ■■' At this jnnoture the question may be asked, why have yoa not thonsandfl of Snob 

trees, and why are they not upon every farni and in all the dooryards of jonr county? 
To which I will answer, that as late ss September, 18T2, several people of my ooanty 
were killed by Indians, and that a member of my own family was confronted by hos- 

- *- tile braves a year later; and I will submit to you, gentlemen, that raising trees and 

raising scalps do not go well together, at least not upon the same quarter-section. 
Adjourned to 2 o'clock p. m. , ^ 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wedkesdai, December 8; 1886. 
President Johnson in the chair. The following report was announced in regular 

SMALL FRUITS: THEIR BEHAVIOR IN 1886. 



For seven years I have been experimenting and testing varieties in Kansas, to 
find out their behavior, and to ascertain to a certainty those that wonld reward the 
cultivator in a commercial sense. Beginning by planting Ave acres of the famous 
old Wilson, in 1880, 1 soon found that its behavior was such that to continue its onl> 
ture would be a serious loss at every trial. I am still carrying it for the sake of its 
old friends. I have twelve varieties on my grounds that are more profitable to grow 
for commerce. 

Small fraits grow better in behavior aa we learn how to care for them, and learn 
which varieties are snited to onr soil, and our so often variable seasona. We must 
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learn how to keep them alive in a Atj season, and how to keep tbe weeds from 

smothering theia in a «et season. Whan this fact ia learned, small fruits !□ behavior 
in Kansas will compare favorably with some of the older States. 

The small-f rnit trade is now becoming quite a factor in the bosineas of oar y onng 
cities and to^ns, in their frniting aeason. In oar own city — Lawrence- — giocery- 
men tell me that their profits are larger daring the small-fruit aeason than in any 
other part of the year, go tbey are JDst as aniiOQB for their good behavior as tbe 
berry-growers themselves. Then the large berry shipper is even more anxious for 
a large crop of berries, as it is the profit thereon from wbiob he realizes the largest 
share of his living. 

With the above reUections, I will proceed to tell yon abont the behavior of be 
tween fifty and sixty varieties that frnited on my grounds in IS86. 

The .AHanHc.— Originated aa it wbs, on the sandy plains of New Jersey, I bad bnt 
little faitb in its standing oar seasons; yet I ventared in a parobase of fifty plants 
in the spring of I8$4; hence have frnited it two seasons. The Atlantic is as firm as 
the eapt. Jach, and eqaal to it in prodnct. Its berries are a dark, glossy red, and 
rather longer than the Capt. Jack. It is even later than tbe Glendale. Tbe Cres- 
cents are nearly half gone when it begins to ripen. Thongh not as strong a grower 
as the Crescent or Capt. Jack, it stood the drouth of this season eitremely well. 

Bidtoeii.— Have fruited this variety fonr years. Its product this year is abont 
eqnal to the other seasons. It ia a large, finely-flavored berry, bnt it is not profita- 
ble to grow on my grounds. 

• CapL Jack. — After fruiting this variety seven years, I must say that its behavior 
is always the same. Itwill produce a profitable crop of berries with careless ODltore, 
bat with high oalture, its berries are very large; and as a fertilizer for the Crescent, 
there is none better. 

Chas, Downing. — If this grand old strawberry woold always do as well as it has 
this year, new laarels might be added to it; but it has a choice in seasons. In the 
seaaon of 1886 its product was not half what it was this season. Tben again, some 
seasons two or three-year-old beds will produce double the crop of one-year-old beds 
that have bad the best of cnlture. In size, tbe Downing is large enough for any par- 
poae, and in taste it pleases everybody. 

Creacent. — This is now the leading standard strawberry thronghont the country. 
Its product on my grounds, this year, was fully equal to former aeaaons. The im- 
/ mense product of this variety is what has greatly reduced prices in tbe markets 
thtoagbout our country. Tbe last half of the crop this year grew very eoft, and uD' 
fit tor shipping, which I attributed to the hot weather toward the close of the berry 
season. In our Lawrence market, the Crescent brought the lowest prices, while the 
Miner and Windsor Chief brought the highest. 

Connecticut Queen. — This variety is as good as gold, and it bas won friends 
wherever it has bad a fair trial. As a plant to stand the dry weather, it is as hardy 
as any variety on my grounds. In plant growth and foliage, it is of the Downing 
type. The only hindrance to its becoming a great favorite is its color. When 
thoroughly ripe it is a dull brick-red. Before the berries turn red, they are a baft 
color, and of good flavor before fully ripe. After the second year's fruiting this 
variety, I am so well pleased that I shall extend its borders- 
Countess, — This variety, of Wisconsin origin, did better this year than last. Its 
berries are abont the size of the J as. Vick — a bright, glossy, pale red, and firm. The 
plant is a strong grower, and while it is productive enough to pay the oattivalor, 
there are others that are more satisfactory. 

Cornelia. — This was my first year's experience with this variety- It full; eqoals 
the claims set np for it by Mathew Crawford, its originator. It is late, large; andflne, 

or' 
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when the Cree<i«tili 1b aboat gone. It« gidateat merit is its UteneBB. Theplantianot 
a strong gronec, whiob will be a hindrance to its extended ooltice. 

Oumbn-Iand.^In behaTior this famoas vaciel; lost groand in m; estimation this 
yeai. While itB berries nre very large and attraotlTe, thej will not bear Bhipplng ont- 
side of a home market. Then in prodnctiTeness, there are a nnmber ot others that 
will doable it. 

fineh. — Havetrnited it three years, and while it is a handsome strawberry, of fine 
flavor, 1 am convineed after this year's trial, that there are many others more valnabla 
to grow for profit. 

Olandale.-:- After five years' fruiting this variety, I find in it nothing to condemn, 
except its flavor. In taste it might well be called a third-rate berry. The plant is a 
strong grower, and its frait will average larger than the Crescent. The Olendale is 
one ot the beet rartUizeis for the Windsor Chief, as both bloom at the same time. 

Indiana. — This year this variety more than doubled last year's prodaot. Its 
berries are a little tender, bnt of fine flavor. It is a seedling of tbe Chas. Downing, 
but not as large. It is no improvement on that variety, as was claimed by its 
originator, E. Y. Teas, of Indiana. 

Jaa. Vick. — The past two years the Vick has been a disappointment. The first 
year it fruited (1BS4) it was a grand snccess. I have late advice from parties in 
Newton oonnty that their product was larger this year than the product of an equal 
number of Cresoents, set out at the same time. This patch was planted on the Ar- 
kansas river bottom land. A member of oar Douglas county horticultural society 
told me recently that his patch of Vicks gave him a larger crop than the Creseeqt 
on his Kansas river bottom, sandy soil. 

Jersey Queen.^This variety behaved badly this year. Last year its product was 
about equal to the Capt. Jack, but like the Downing, it is choice in its seasons. If 
the season salts, it will reward the cultivator. In taste it is equal to the Cumberland 
or SharplesB. The plant is a strong grower, berries very large aud late. 

Jiimbo. — To all appearances of both plant and fruit it is the Cumberland. 

Kentiicfcy.— In this variety the varying seasons do not appear to diminish or in- 
cieaseits prodnct. In plant, growth, and foliage it is mnch like the Downing; bnt 
its berries are more tender, and of Ugbtei shade. It is said to be later than the 
Downing, but I have not been able to observe mnch difference in time ot ripening. 

Lacon. — This was my first year's experience with this variety, and from the re- 
ports I had read in Eastern papers, did not expect much from it, but I was agree- 
ably disappointed. Its fruit is about as large as the Crescent, light scarlet, fine 
flavor, and in product entirely satisfactory. It does not produce a heavy crop of 
plants. From four to aii plants will set near the parent in a season, which become 
large, and more inclined to grow in hills than any variety I ever raised. To a cul- 
tivator who despises an overflowing plant growth, I wonld advise a trial of the 

T.acon. 

jranj;Aes(«r.— Has not, after a three years' fruiting, been a success with me. It 
has bad an equal chance with other sorts, bnt its product is no comparison to the 
CrsBoent, Miner, Windsor Chief, Capt. Jack, ot Glendale. To my ta^te it is poor in 
quality. 

.Ifav £in{(.^This being my first year's experience witb this variety, I cannot 
compare its behavior with other seasons, but will say I was much pleased with its 
berries, and hardiness of plant in standing firm against the intense heat and drouth 
of this year. To my taste this is the best strawberry I ever raised. The berries of 
tbe May King are a beautiful bright scarlet, and about the size of the Chas. Downing. 

M'iner's Proliflc.— This is my fourth year's experience in ttaiting this famous 
strawberry, and while it baB always pleased me in prodnot, the fine appearanoe ot ita 
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berriea tbii ;esr aoipasBed all otbei aeaaooB. Tbe froit is atlisotive on the vinea, 
but when gathered into boxes sod pat on the market aland, then it is moat attractive. 
It hss been more ndmited on aecoont of ita great si/e and rich color than an; straw- 
berr; ever pnt on the Lnwreuoe market. In the Baat it is said (o oolor on one side 
only while the other ia gteen, bat the genial annahine of Kansas brings oat its color 

iff. VBn\<m. — After tbe fourth aeaBOu'a f raiting my desire to oontinne ita onltiva- 
tion is atrengtbened. It ia aboat aa late as tbe Windaoi Chief, and eqnal to tbe Capt. 
Jack in product. The frnlt is large and among the best to eat, but it is too tender 
to ship. 

Old Iron-Clad.— "EYoB variety in plant growth ia atrong and hardy, bat in frnit, aa 
compared with many other aorta, it does not aatiafy me. 

Parry. — The behavior of thia new atrawberrj anrpriaed me in its great aize, 
quality and fitmneaa. Having read some bad reporta from near the home of tbe 
Parry, I was not antioipating saoh reaalts. In all my twenty years' experience in 
berry culture, it sarpaased all others in size, from the beginning to the closing of 
the berry season. Its oolor, in comparison to the May King, which grew in the next 
bed, was a purplish red. One of my berry pickers caJled it the pnrple strawberry 
bed. The plant has not stood the dronth of this season as well as some other vari- 
eties, bat it has stood the heat better than the Sharpleaa, 

Piper. — This variety did mach better this year than it did last aeaaon. Ita frait 
is the darkest red of any strawberry I grow. In taste it ranks bigb. In size, ber- 
ites are medinm. The plant ia hardy, but in product it falls below several others 

Prince of Berries. — In behavior waa better than last year, bat thia, its second and 
best season, is not aatiefactor; proof to me that it will pa; to grow, save aa a nov- 
elty. 

i£!u(;A;er 5(a(e.— This. variety is a strong grower; berries much like the Cumber- 
lend in color and shape, but they are aa firm aa the Wilson or Captain Jack. In 
product it hardly eqaala tbe Miner. It being late, and firm, will doubtless make it 
a favorite for shipping. 

Sharpleas. — This kingly atrawberry is no longer the king on my gronnda — the 
Parry having acooped it in aize this year. It ia wanting in vitality to resist heat 
and dry weather. Previous to this year it made a strong plant growth, but the oat- 
put even on new beds set out last spring was very feeble. The fruit is very fine in 
some localities in the East, but here it is too scattering to be profitable. It is 
claimed by some growers that the Sharpleas is one of the beat of ataminatcs for 
the Oreaceut, which, from experience, I admit. But who can afford to carry a few 
dead-head strawberry planta for staminatea when there are a camber of fruitful 
staminates that will answer as well? 

WiTidior Chief. — This atrawberry alphabetically arranged in this paper ia the last, 
out it is b; no means the least. Ita product this season was the eqnal of the Cres- 
cent, which was alKiul half gone when the Windsor began to ripen. My latest pick- 
ings this year were from my Windsor beds. The berries are large, and continue well 
up in size to the close of the season. Tn Savor tbe; are not the eqasl of the Miner, 
but they ace better than the Crescent. As to firmness, they are above medium. In 
the Lawrence market it brought me 75 cents to $1 per orate more than the Crescent. 
Thia ia tbe fourth year that I have fruited it, and was the ont; season it ever equaled 
the Crescent in product. However, like tbe Downing, it ia choice in ita season, and 
high culture ia more sure to secure a large product. 
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Brandyuiine. — This is one of onr most hardy ted taspberriee. Its behavior thia 
year was aboat equal to other aeasons. The lattei half of its pickings were cnt short 
by the droath, vhich commenced in Jnly. The baeb is & medinm grower. The frait 
is a shade darker than the Thwack, but it ia not so Urm as the Thwack, bat firmer 
than the Tomer. 

Cuthbert—Mj CuthbertB stood the intense cold of last winter better than th* 
previous winter. This is a famous red raspberry when it stands the rackets of onr 
severe winters. It is largsr than any other variety, except the Marlboro. Were I 
limited to one variety of reds, the Cnthbert would be my choice tor home supply, if 
it was always hardy. It has been seriously damaged two winters by cold weather on 
my grounds. 

Caroline. — This handsome yellow raspberry did well this year, even better than 
last. It is a re^ gem, and pleases all who see it. In growth of bosh it is aboat 
eqnal to the Brandywine. Its frnit is hardly an orange, bnt mora of a bnS color, 
with a pinkish tint when tally ripe. 

Crimton Beauty.— This variety failed in the product of its berries. The few that 
matnred wore very fine, bat tender. There are a half-dozen other reda that give 
much better resalts. 

Oregg. — This, the largest of all the cap family, gave me more satisfaction than 
it did last jear, when my entire crop was killed; but this year my one and two-yaar- 
old beds were not injated in the least, though the three-year beds were serionsly 
damaged. 

Hamell. — This handsome ted raspberry was partially injured by the cold. The 
advantage this variety has over the Brandywine ia in its early ripening, being a. 
week earlier. Its berries are a beautiful bright scarlet. The Hansell is firmer than 
the Tnrner, but not as pleasant to the taate. 

Hopkins. — On account of ita extreme hardiness, this western Missouri blackcap 
is growing favorably. It was first brought to notice by O. W. Hopkins, and on the 
suggestion of Mr. Frank Eolsinger, of Bosedale, it was called Hopkins. Coming 
into existence as it did hero on the very borders of the plains, it was assumed that 
it would stand all sorts ol seasons, and it has on my grounds stood the storms better 
than any other blackcap. In fact, the Hopkins has never been known to be injured 
by cold weather, or drying winds, or dronth, SO much bnt what it was read; at the 
harvesting season to reward the grower with a profitable crop of berries. 

McCormick. — This old, well-known variety has been seriously injnred by cold 
weather three successive seasons, and unless it does better very soon than it has the 
past three years, I shall drop it from my list. 

jtfarfboro.— Two years ago this fall I paid $9 per 100 for 200 plants of this variety. 
Having planted them in the spring of 1886, they Crnited first thia year. Although it 
waa slightly damaged by the cold weather, I was much pleased with the fruit. Its 
berries are larger than any of the ten reds in my collection. They are a beautiful 
bright scarlet, and to my taste very good. It continues longer in tcniting than any 
other variety, beginning to^ipen about the time of the Hansell. Ita fruiting aeaaon 
this year lacked three d£.ya of being five weeka in length. The bush is as hardy as 
any other of the reds, except Brandywine and Thwack. 

Reliatxe. — In the behavior of thia variety tbia year, I was mnch pleased. , Fonr 
rows eight rods long, at its best picking, 26th day of June, gave roe four crates, (96 
quarts^ of berries. Thia is the largest yield at one picking, on an eqnal area of 
ground, of any raspberry I ever raised. This berry is dark red, about the color of 
the old Philadelphia, bnt somewhat larger than that variety. Last year, from some 
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nnkDOwa oaDse, it did pootlj. In taste it is only second rate: does not lemain long 
in beaiing, like the Tt|wa(ifc and Marlboro, but about aii pickings close its season. 
The onl; hindrance to its becoming a great market beir; is its dall red color, and 
the teudenc; of its berries to oramble totrarde tbe oloaa of the season. 

Shaffer's Colossal.^ This comparatively new variet; is mnoh eateemed in the East, 
jndgivg b; the reports. The hash is the strongest grower of any raspberry on my 
gronnds; but it-is not perfectly hardy. It was considerably injured by the last two 
cold winters; but with all its damage its prodnot was entirely satisfactory. Thefroit 
is a purple red, and very large, hut too tender for eitenaive trade outside of a home 
market. The first half of the Shaffer's fruiting season, its beiriee might be shipped 
in fair order from fifty to one hondred miles. To my taste, the Shaffer is flat when 
gathered from the bushes, hot when canned and preserved it is more palatable. 

SouAegon.— After the third year's frniting, I find in it nothing to condemn. It is 
perfectly hardy, and a much stronger grower than the old McCormiek or Smith's 
Iron-Clad. This year I had two pickings of Sonhegans before strawbeirien vere 
gone; hence the interval that formerly existed between tbe strawberry and raspberry 
seasons is well filled by the Soataegan. In about ten days from its first picking its 
berries are oat of the way of later kinds. On acoonnt of its extreme hardiness and 
prodnotiveDesa it will prove a valuable acquisition to the small-fruit growers. 

Superb. — This raapberry, like, the Belianoe, is of the old Philadelphia type, of too 
dark a red to be attractive. Its frnit is as large as the Shaffer, but its berries crumble 
in picking, and preaent an unsalable appearance on the market stand. The bush is 
not a strong grower, hence will not attain to much notoriety anywhere. 

Smith's Iron-Clad. — There is only one thing to condemn in this well-known rasp 
berry: it is not hardy enough to folly stand our eitremely cold winters. Unless it 
returns better crops very soon, more hardy sorts, like the Hopkins and Sonhegan, 
will take its place. 

Thwack. — After fruiting this piaiseworthy raspberry five years, I am satisfied it 
deserves more mention and a better name. If our State Society has the power to 
change or re-name a frnit, I would suggest that it be called the "ifusouri Queen," 
as it was originated at Lonisiana, Missouri. It is scarcely known outside of Mis- 
souri and Kansas, and I am sure that our horticultural friends in Missouri would 
unite with us heartily in making the change. The Thwack is really a queenly rasp- 
berry. It is not as large as the Shaffer or Marlboro, but its fruit is such a rich r«d, 
and so firm, that it only needs to be seen to be admired. Tbe Thwack is equally as 
Arm as the firmest blackcap raspberry. One of our Lawrence giocerymen sold all 
my Thwaoks, except a few I shipped to Denver. Ee told me he had standing orders 
for all the Thwacks I sold him. Not many of his customers could remember its 
name, he said, but they wanted that red raspberry that stood ap so well. There is 
no shrinkage in the Thwack ; if a box is well filled it will remain full at least forty- 
eight hours. My commission merchant in Denver wrote me that my Thwacks 
arrived in No. 1 order, and while Colorado strawberries were still plenty in Denver, 
the Thwack sold for |5 per crate. Tbe bnsb ia not as strong a grower as the 
Tnrner ; but in five successive years it has doubled ttiat famous old variety in 
money product on my grounds. And here indulge me a little further to say : in my 
opinion, if this raspberry had been well named, and introduced as new fruits are 
now introduced in the East, it would have been the leading red raspberry for com- 
merce East and West. 



Early Harvest. — This blackberry made a poor showing in fruit this year. In fact, 
Ita bad behavior is .a certainty where a berry season is preceded by sudden bliz- 
zards and very cold weather. When the season is favorable, the Early Harvest is 
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piodnctiTe ODODgh for an early blaohberrf. Were it not freqaentlf wiDtei-killed, it 
would doabtlesB be eiteuBivelf giown, and, ripening aa it doea, along with the later 
raspberries, one oi the other, oi both, woald suffer the possibility of low pcioee. 

KiliaUraiy. — I bave no complaint to make about this variety this year. While its 
otop of berries was aeriouely leeeened by the droath in Jnly, it was no tanlt of the 
plant, as there was a large crop of frnit set. In a rnn of a series of years, liowever, 
it has not given satisfaotion to the caltivators of DoHglas county. When the seasons 
are favorable, the Kittatinn}? is atlll our best blackberry. 

Snyder. — As nsnal, thu Snyder set an abundant crop of berries, but for want of 
seasonable rains the crop of berries failed in matnting. It invariably sets more 
frnit than the bash can matnre, nnless it rains about every three days. It should be 
severely out back in the spring, say at least a third of its cane and lateral growth. 
Then, with B reasonable degree of moisture, it will mature its crop well, and pro- 
duce a good cane growth for the following season. The Snyder is perfectly hardy, 
and while it is not my ideal blackberry, it is the snrest cropper. 

TayUir. — This was my first year's experience in fmiting this blackberry. In 
bush growth it is hardly as strong as the Snyder. In one year's fmiting I could not 
decide fully as to its truitfnlness, but this year it was about eqnal to the Snyder. 

BnaUon^t Early. — This blackberry is of no value in this country. It has been 
killed four auccesaive years on my grounds. 

Early Cbater was entirely winter-killed; hence farther report aa to growth of 
cane is of do avaiL 



Jewell Stramberry. — In this new strawberry of Counecticnt origin, the promise 
of a strong growth is a dry season is not very flattering. In fact, on my grounds it 
made a feeble growth. Hence, judging from its weak plant growth in onr soil, it is 
safe to say that ita product of fruit will be correspondingly small, though its berries 
may be largo. 

BubfKh Strawberry. — In this new strawberry, of Illinois origin, there is more en- 
conragoment, as it has made a large plant growth, and in all the hot dry weather it 
continued running end setting plants. Hence its hardiness in plant growth is as- 

The Golden Qaeen Raspberry. — In growth of plant it shows plainly its kinship to 
the Cuthbert, of which it is a seedling; and in its continuing to grow through all 
our dry weather this year, is a sure indication that it will stand droath. Aa to 
whether it wiU stand cold or not, we cannot jadge, but from present indications it 
will have a good opportunity before the present winter closes. 

I have other novelties on my grounds that will frnit the first time next year, bnt 
time forbida a further mention of them. However, before closing allow me to say 
that I greatly delight in testing new frnits. Higher development in all the small 
frnits is what I am earnestly looking looking for; hence, while I have opportunity 
and endarance, shall continue testing new frnits of Eastern origin, while at the same 
time trying to produce some that wiU be of Kansas origin. 

DISCUSSION. 

B. F. Shitb, answering to questions, said: I have not noticed any material effect 
on the fruit of the Crescent from fertilization by the Bharpless. 



J. W. BoniBON, Towanda: I would recommend the catting out of one-third of 
he canes of the red raspberry, and the catting back of one-third the length of canes 
a the spring. 
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C. H. LoTBioY, Lawrence: Thia jeac I mnlohed a poction o( my canes and 
Ihianed them ont. The frnit on theae vae targe, while on the portion not so treated 
the piodnot was not neai aa good. 

F. HoiAiNoiB, Roaedate: The Eopkina waa flrat broDght into notice by O. W. 
Hopkins, near Kansas City. It was found in the foreata with a large nnmber of 
other plants, and when they frnited, this one was selected as the most profitable, and 
propagated. 

DiscnaaioD oloaed, and the following subject taken np. 

BEST STOCKS AND BEST METHODS OF PROPAGATING. 



A. C. Gkiksa, Ijawrence; Nurserymen generally prefer seedling stocks, because 
the; are most easily obtained. For the cherry the Mahaleb ia naed, becanae there ia 
no tendency to sprout from its roota. It ia aa hardy aa any class. The Moiello 
Btock ia Bcarce and hard to get. For plom the peach stock ia nsed, becanae ot 
sprouting of the plum atock. 

J. W. BiKiH, Cedar Point: I can aee no difference in the hardiness of the peach 
and plnm stock. The imported class of pear stocks are less liable to blight. I can 
see no difference in oions from bearing or non-bearing trees, in productiveneaa. 

J. G. SiMpaoN, Derby; Fourteen years ago I planted a lot of Early Richmond 
uberri ma on Mnrello Bto ckB- Tliej are h|^thy and fruitful, while those on the MARK. 
leb stocks are largely dead. My budded trees seem to be most healthy. 

I. A. Ci,EVEi.AND, Madison: I would advise all planters to propagate and grow 
their trees. Then they will know just what they are growing. I have uaed the anok- 
ers from pear trees for propagation, and they make good trees for orcharda. 

C B. LoTBjoi, Tinland: I have used wbat are called water sprouts for grafts; 
such have made fine trees. There is complaint of cherry trees dying in many places. 
I have them on their own roota which are twenty years old, and healthy. 

J. W. Btkah, Cedar Point: Morello slock ia the hardiest and best, because Mahaleb 
and Mazzaid stocks do not furnish early fruiting. 

D. G. QaiswoLn, Bnrlingame; The E arly Richmond cherry on its own root will 
be l ong-li'ed i while tbose worked on the Mahaleb will be short-lived. 

Wu. CvTTBS, Junction City: I have them on their own ro ots, and they never bear. 

J. W. Robisoh: Such trees make most rapid growth, hence are not early bearers. 
We have many seedling apricots in Butler county which are desirable; are not Rua- 
aian, but are hardy and the fruit good. The Miner plum grafted on other stocks 
beara early. The majority of seedling etocke are tender, hence it is an advantage to 
work tbem in short sections, as such process will give more of the kind naed in work- 
ing, and which generally is hardy. 

Discoaaion closed. 

The President announced a paper on the subject of 

NEEDED LEGISLATION TO SUPPRESS INSECT DEPREDATIONS. 



The Bucceasfnl culture of trees and plants has become a closely contested battle 
against insects. From the seed, through all their stages of growth to the seed again, 
plants are subject (o their attacks- 
Entomology, when considered in its true relation to agriculture and horticnltare, 
becomes a subject of vital importance — -a qnestion of profit and loss, of success or 
failure, of dollars and cents. Very few persona realize the immense loss annually 
caused by insect depredations. Every crop in our orchards, gardens or farms Is 
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more or less subject to tbelr lavages. Bver; y^ar, npon every farm, ate to be aeen 
inatances in which promisiDg prospects are changed by tbem into partial oi com- 
plete faiinres. How often do we find an apple orchard in spring, white with the fra- 
graot promiae of a bountiful crop, stripped and blackened in a few short weebi by 
the canker-woini. 

Gardening has become a battle againet insects, just as much as It evec was a war 
Bgsinat weeds. In aome parte of the State it has become nearly impossible to raise 
a good crop of wheat on acootmt of the chinch bag, and many of oar farmers have 
advocated the necessity of a law to prohibit the sowing of small grain for a few 
years, in order to check theii increase. Many Qelds of small grain are left nncnt 
each year on acconnt of this pest, while the corn crop is reduced by it to the extent 
of millions of bushels anuaally. These are atnbborn facts, of which yon have all 
seen abundant evidence, yet it is difSonlt to flgnre our losses in dollars and cents. I 
will ventare the assertion that every man present has loat ten dollars from insect 
depredations during thS past year; many have lost one hundred dollars, while not a 
few have eipecienoed a loss of five hundred. Many estimates have been made of 
these annual losses, bnt they generally fall far short of the true amonnt. The late 
Horace Qreeley said: "If I were to estimate the average loss per annum to the 
farmers of this country from insects at f 100,000,000, 1 should doubtless be far below 
the mark." A.nd doubtless he wonld. Thomas, in his .American Pruit CuUurist, esti- 
mates the injury from the cnrculio alone at one million dollars annually. Prof. C. 
T. Kiley made a carefnl investigation of the injury caused by the chinch bug in Mis- 
sonri in 1ST4. From the reports received he estimated the loss at nineteen million 
dollars. Think a moment^this immense loss was occasioned by this one species of 
insect, in one State in one year! This statement wonld be almost incredible were it 
not for the absolutely trustworthy sonrce from which it came. I sincerely believe 
that the farmers and fruit-growers of Kansas are cobbed every year b; insect peata 
to the amount of twenty millions of dollars at the very least, which wonld otherwise 
go to incTcaae the general wealth of the State. 

We might endnre even this immense loss with cesignatiQu, were it not foe the 
alarming fact that it is becoming greater from year to year. Onr cultivated area is 
increasing rapidly, and creating new worlds for the insect foes to conquer. Several 
serions pests are spreading, and are to be found each year where they never appeared 

While nearly every tiller of the soil ia fully aware of his losses, there is now 
throughout the State a "masterly inactivity" in the work of keeping our insect foea 
in check, that is surprising. This results chieSy from a lack of knowledge of the 
habits of insects and of the proper means of fighting them. The great majority are 
ready aud willing to work, if they but knew what to do and how to do it. The agri- 
unltaral class needs a more thorough knowledge' of practical entomology. A simple 
text-book on the subject should be introduced into our common schools, giving an 
outline of the classification of insects, the general character and habits of the difleT- 
' ent classes, and their practical relation to our growing crops, with suggestions in re- 
gard to the best means of combatting the injurious species. Entomology offers to 
the young mind a snbject of deep and absorbing interest. It satisfies the natural 
craving for the marveloos and beantifnl, and allOTds healthful themes for tbonght 
and study. It encourages and develops the faculty of observation, which enables 
the student to see and comprehend the natural world with which he is thrown in con- 
tact. A.S a common-school study, it would be one of the most attractive and useful 
of any of the natural sciences. 

While this step would lay the foundation for more intelligent action in the future, 
our present necessities demand more prompt and decided action. We need, and bj 
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Tighti oaght to hsve, s State entomotogist. Hie duties should be to atudy the pi&c- 
ticsl relation of inBeots to onr fleld, orobard, and gaiden crops. He should travel, 
and iliTeBtigate any eerions inesct plague that appears. He should ooudnot eiperi- 
menlB to ascertain the best and moat praotical methods of fighting each injarious 
species. He shonld repoit the tesvlt of bia observatiouB and eipeiience to the peo- 
ple, tbioogh the channel that wiU most directly reach them. He should leceiTa a 
salsry snfBcient to enable him to devote his entire time to the aubjeot, end to defray 
the neceasary expenses of travel and experiments. Hia Ijaefalneaa will in a great 
degree be proportionate to his salary. Better a dummy from a dry-gooda atore to 
fill the position, than an earnest worker with an insafficient salary. In Kauaaa, the 
home of inaecta, a State entomologist would not And his time hanging idly on hia 
hands. Hia fleld of labor, extending over the entire State, would furniah oonatant 
employment for hand and brain tbronghout the year. Few farmers or frnit-growers 
have time to atndy and experiment on their insect enemies. We need, and must 
have, a, man to do thia work for aa. Ferhapa aome Solon will ask, "What can one 
man do against the vaat hordes of ineect enemieal Can be kill them allf" We 
answer, no; if a standing army of a thonaand men could acoompliah this desirable 
reenlt, we coold well afford to support it tor a hundred years. The State entomologist 
vonld be a sort of commander-in-chief of a large army of home gnarda, each mem- 
ber of which would flgbt well, becanse fighting at home and for his own interests. 
The commander, instead of arming himself with a little brief aathority and a butterSy 
net, and aetting oDt on a war of extermination against the ineect foes, would go 
quietly to work etndying their weak points, the best plan of attack, the roost im- 
proved implements of warfare, and conld then issne intelligent instrnctiona to bis 
army in the field- 
Little can ever be accompliahed until the people are tanght the necesaity of acting 
promptly at the right time and in concert. To gain the victory there must be 
fighting all aUmg the line. There will uever be concert of action in thia matter un- 
til we have a State entomologist to teach ua when and how to act, and the neeesaitji 
of action. The agricultural and horticultural interests of Kanaaa far exceed any 
others in importance, and when thes • interests are threatened they should receive 
prompt and efficient aid. We are all interested in this snbjeot, whether it be 
the farmer who raisea wheat for the chinch bug, the gardener who grows cabbages 
as food for the worms, or the orchardist whose products are apples honey-combed 
by the codling motb. Let each man, therefore, be a committee of one to nrge on 
his Senator or Representative the neceaaity of creating the office of State entomol- 
ogist. Other States have created the office and supported it for years with gratify- 
ing results. Why cannot Kansas recognize her vital interests in like manner? No 
other State in the Union needs the ofUce more than oar own. The labors of a State 
entomologist would save to the State niiUions of dollars, beside which snm a fair 
salary of one official seems iusigniflcaitt indeed. Not one of our law-makers would 
hesitate to invest three or four thousand dollars on a reasonable assurance Of gain- 
ing a million or two. Why can they not make snch an investment for tbe State! 

When the live-atock interest was threatened by contagious diseases, it received 
efficient aid by the creation of the office of State veterinary surgeon and tbe ap- 
pointment of a commission, whose labors cost the State much more than the salary 
of the office which we demand. Our interests are much greater than those of the 
stock-men, and should receive an equal recognition. Let us impress odr legislators 
with the importance of this matter; let us petition, let ua demand that our intereata 
be recognized. We want the study of entomology introduced in our schools, and 
we mutt have a State entomologist. 
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On motion, tbe paper «as referred to Committee on Needed Legislation. 

The report of the Committee on Experimental Work in Horttooltnra at the Agri- 
cultural College, b; Prof. E. A. Popenoe, of the Agrionltoral College, was read, and 
will be found in the appendix, in the department of "Reports of Standing Commit- 

The annonl report of the Treasurer waa read, and on motion it was referred to 
the Auditing Committee, 

SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr. President, and Members: I here present to yon a summary report of some of 
the prominent featarea of Kansas horticnltnre for the year now closing, and the 
worh of yonr Board and SeDretary since onr last annual meeting. 

The results of the year, while in many points peculiar, have not, I judge from tbe 
reports of the Society's County Vice Presidents, caused any material discourage- 
meut, or lessened the aboiuidiiig confidence of onr people in the resonroes of the 
State of their adoption. The early -ripening product of well-oultivated fruit grounds 
was fully ap to an average of years past, while th'e later was never more promising, 
as late as the middle of Angnst, for an abnndant crop of fine quality. At this point 
the effects of one of the severest drouths which has visited out State since the year 
1860, began to become apparent, and from that on until harvesting- time became 
more and more evident, nntil the Battering prospect of the fore part of the season 
dwindled down to an exceedingly fine thing, and most of tbe apple crop of theeasl- 
era half of the State found its most valuable outcome at the cider mill, being quite 
appropriately dubbed as "bird-shot." 

One of the most curious features of the season was the reversal of the heretofore 
order of rainfalls as between the two sections, eastern and western Kansas. Be it 
known that the "dews of heaven" and its showers of rain have been sufficient on 
those broad and once arid plains, to make agriculture in its varied forms a success. 
The evidences in tree growth are of the most encouraging character, especially in lo- 
calities where wiseacres have said trees could not be grown. During the latter part 
of the season it was my privil^e to visit many portions of the west and southwest, 
and to witness the results of the peculiar soil's which prevail in those locelities. I 
found all classes of trees making a good growth, and apparently at home. Their 
healthy cast of foliage waa truly gratifying, and fruit trees — apple and pear — were 
carrying a well-developed fruit product. Such was the case through the Arkansas 
valley as far oat as Garden City, where the Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, 
Willow Twig and Smith's Cider were in fall bearing at the age of five and six years. 
At Lakin, still farther west--427 mUes from Kansas City, and within 40 mUes of our 
western bonndarj-line — apple, peach, cherry and plum trees planted in the spring 
were snccessfnlly growing, and had made a better growth than many of our trees in 
eastern Kansas. 

In the northwest are found very fiattering rsenlts, both in wood growth and frnit- 
The most western orchard in the northwest which has come into fruiting is at Lenora, 
Norton county, owned by Christian Miller, and I have here to exhibit to you some of 
the product of that orchard, and also of the most remote in the southwest, viz., the 
orchard of Mr. Worrell, at Garden City. In the orchard of Mr. Miller, the trees, like 
those of Mr. Worrell's at Garden City, were as thrifty and healthy as can be found 
in any section of the State. I have here the Rawle's Genet and Newtown Pippin, 
samples picked from the first orchard planted in Kansas, fifty years ago, by the Rev. 
Thomas Johnson, at Shawnee Mission, in Johnson county. This good man, when 
settling among the Indians, fully recognized the elevating infiuencas of horticultnre 
as a refining and civilizing industry, planted trees of various kinds at the Shawnee 
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Mission, oared foi tbem, anil reaped his reward in tlie satisfaction of partaking of 
their fruits in the then far-oft wilds of what to-day is our home. These trees are 
to-daj health; and fraitfnl, and afford to ns the evidence of labors well done. It 
is to me a gratifying, happj moment, that I am able at this time to place before 
yon speoimens from the primitive orchard on onr eastern border, and from the 
almost western border — from the first and the latest bearing orchards in this Btate 
' — the two extremes; and npon the tables in the adjoining room are the evidenceB of 
the product of the territory between, and which form a oontinnons frnit-prodnoing 
line vary nearly across onr State. 

The finest product of a vineyard it has been my privilege to examine, was found 
on the grounds of D. M. Wright, at Hntchinson, Reno county. Among the varieties 
were found the Niagara, Lady Washington, Duchess, Noah, Salem, Norton's Virginia, 
Highland, Black Defianoe, Jefferson, and Pocklington. The fruit was well grown, 
and of most excellent quality. At the Bismarck Fair this year was made an exhibit 
of apples, pears, grapes and plnms grown at Hays City, Ellis coonty. Mr. Martin 
Allen, a prominent member of this Society, made the exhibit, and in a letter to this 
office, 8 ays: 

"IfrnUedaboutlblrtr'Brlellei of apples thli hbboh. The exhibit made at tbe BliioirEk Fair 
oantBlned of plnms, samples of Lambaid, Emignnt, Miner, Cbickaam, Sbropiblre DaDuan, and Sve 
or all kinds of wild onei; of psan, Barllett, Wblte DiirBDoe, Seckel, Hallava;, Father SommentteD ; 
grapes, Coneord, Brlghlon, Calawba, Elyira, Norton, Habolla." 

Hare was the product of fruit trees and vines planted near tbe lOOtb meridian 
west — yea, from off the so-called barren wastes of western KaiiBa6^"awa7 out 
west," as was the common expression when ten years ago tbe buffalo ranged these 
prairies over in immense heeds, and men were ridiculed for planting trees of any 
kind. The apples and pears were of sorts common to eastern Kansas; of plums, 
tbe Lombard and its offspring, the Emigrant, and many varieties of the Sand plum. 
The fruit of the first two varieties of plums was remarkably fine; especially so was 
the Emigrant. 

This exhibit of grapes won the second preminm for a collective exhibit. Among 
them were noticed tbe Catawba and Isabella, which were equal to the best product 
in the years of their notoriety. Size was large, bnnohes well formed and sound, 
their quality superior, and they would have been a credit to the famous vineyards of 
Nicholas Longworth, who first planted around Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The character of apples and pears grown in the extreme western portion of tbe 
State bos a pecnliarly healthy and sound appearance. The color is of a soft tint, 
and tbe skin waxy and smooth. In tbe Arkansas valley the Winesap takes on a 
dark solid red, covered with a heavy bloom; the Willow Twig and Smith's Cider a 
brilliant scarlet; and the Grimes's Golden a clear golden yellow, while yet on the 
tree. The effects of that climate are very marked in the coloring of fruit. 



Tbe first was held at Manhattan, December S, 1886, immediately following the 
adjournment of the nineteenth annual meeting. All the members were present, ex- 
cepting President Gale. 

The chairs of the several standing committees were filled for the present year, as 
found published in volume IS, p. v. Also, the following committees were appointed 
to complete the Society's fruit manual: Peach and Nectarine — H. E. Van Deman, 
Geneva, J. Nixon, Winfield; Pear and Cherry — Q. C. Braokett, Lawrence; Plum and 
Apricot^Wm. Cutter, Junction City; Small Fruits (blackberry, raspberry and straw- 
berry) — Hon. E. J. Holman, Leavenworth, Judsoa Williams, Ottawa; Grapes — F. 
Holsinger, O. F. Espenlaub, Rosedale; Currant and Gooseberry — Dr. C has. William- 
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The seooDd meetiut; was beld at Wichita, on the eveniog of the 28tti of June. At 
this meeting a formal acceptance of the resignation of Piesident Gale, dated De- 
cember 24, 1886, was ordered; and the death of Vice President M. B. Newman, act- 
ing FFeaident, was foimaUj announced- The Board then pcooeeded to an election 
to fiU the vacant offices. Qeo. Y. Johnson, of Lawieuce, was ouanimonsl; elaoted 
to the Preaidencjr, and Wm. Cutter, of Junction City, to the Viea-P residency. 

TBDIT CBOF BXFOBT FOB 1886. 

From oaxefnlly-prepared data, made op from reports from each of the (rait 
coanties, I am prepared to make the foUowinf{ report: 
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And for other States, on apples, as follows: 
ilMonrl „ «0 per ceal. Michigan 



WlHDDtlp.... 

IndlBu. 



All States report a great reduction in the marketable product by insects and 
dronth. Kansas never had a better showing for an apple crop than existed on Angnst 
1st. It WAS not as large as in some years, bnt niinsaaUy fair in appearance, and 
healthy. Where went it? Largely to thegronnd prematarely, and to the cider milla. 
Dame Natare went all awry after that date. The tree, in a. fearful atrnggle for life, 
shook oft every harden which was ezhanating to its energies, and the bright promise 
gradoally disappeared. 



Of the Hortionltaral Report for 1886, 8,000 copies were printed, and of Forestry 
Manual, 6,000 copies, which is an inoieaseof 2,000 copies each on former editions; 
and yet the demands for these reports have not been met. As the newer coanties 
have settled, the demand for snch repoite, espeeiatly for the western portion of the 
State, has been largely increased. 



Since out last annnal assembling the following societies have been organised: 
Meade Connty Eorticnltnrsl Society, Hodgeman County Eortianltnral Society, Co- 
manche Count; Horticultural Society. These were organized earl; in the spring, 
and are in good working condition. With these, there now exist in the State flfty- 
four horticoltaral societies, each reporting to this office, viz.: Seven district organi- 
zations, and forty-seven county and local. 



Again it becomes my painful duty to announce to yon the removal, by death, of 
our highly esteemed co-laborors and warm friends. Dr. Charles Reynolds, of Junction 
City; Jadge M. B. Newman, of Wyandotte, Vice President, and acting President at 
the time of his death; and Hon. C. H. Qraham, of Leroy, a former member of the 
Board. Of these I need not say more, than that they were trne and faithful friends 
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of the Society, and their loaa it iriepatable. They have gone in kdA out with ns. 
Thej have trodden the thorn; as well as the pleasant paths of dntj with nntatteiing 
step, and laid off the harnesa only at the pottals of death. 
ReepeotfaU; anbmitied. 

On motion, the report vas adopted. 

BEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON KOMINATIONS. 

TODT oommittee report the foUowing namea to fill the offloes of the Society for 
the neit two years: Preeidect, Geo. T. Johnson, Lawrence; Vice Preaident, Wm. M. 
AUen, Haya City; Seoretary, Q. C. BiBokett, Lawrence; Treasurer, F. Wellhonee, 
Fairmonnt; Trnstee, Northern District, Dr. Chas. WiUiamson, Washington. 

On motion of Honl E. J. Holmao, the report was adopted, andCapt. E. P. Diehl 
inatrncted to oast the ballot of the Society tor the persons named in the report, to 
fill the offices respectively, which was done, and the meeting adjourned to 7 o'clock 



EVENING SESSION. 

W&DHXBDAT, December 
President Geo. Y. Johnson called the meeting to order. The 
opened with mnsic Following, an essay was presented, on 

FLORAL AND OTHER MANIAS. 



From time immemorial the world has been afflicted with cranks and manias. 
Theee manias — or crazes, as they are often called^ — have dereloped at different timet. 
in varioDs ways, and on a great variety of subjects. Within onr own recollection 
there have been manias for collecting buttons, old coins and antographs; mining 
manias for the precious metals; base-ball, roUer-skating and roller- coasting manias; 
boating and horse-racing manias, carnival manias, striking manias, kteptomanias, 
and many others, of which but a few can be noticed in the limits of this paper. 
* LesB than a year ago the ice palaoe bnilt in St. Paul, Minnesota, caused a wou- 
derfnl fever of excitement thronghont that sactioa of country. This palaoe was 
144 feet long, 120 feet wide, and mote than 100 feet high. The main tower was sur- 
rounded bj an outer wall of thirty-two feet in height, with battlements and towern 
at the angles. The walls were two feet thick, and were laid in regular oonrses of 
blocks of ice-like stone-work, and cemented together by pouring water upon them. 
The comer cake of ioe was laid by one of St. Paul's fashionable yonng ladies, and 
cemented with water ponied from a silver pitcher. The carnival consisted in tobog- 
ganing, snow-shoe racing, ''curling," and all other sports asnally practiced on snow 
and ioe. Three thousand snow-ahoers were in line on the first day. An elaborate 
program was carried out for each day of the carnival, including cnrling matches, 
skating tournaments, trials of horse-speed on the river, polo games on the ice, and 
pyrotechnic displays. The craze was so intense and so general that nothing was 
talked abont or thought of but the carnival. 

Dnring the last few years there hus been a wonderfnl waste of midnight oil and 
printera' ink in the attempt to prove that Francis Bacon was William Shakespeare, 
and that William Shakespeare was nobody. Tolnmes have been written to prove 
that Shakespeare's works were written by Bacon, withont any satisfactory evidence. 
Without entering into the discussion, we fail to see any commensurate good accrnlng 
to the reading public by such a great expenditure of material force and mental ei 
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erg;. We are therefore compelled to oIhbh this BsooDian disoiuaioii as one of the 
crazes of the age. 

I will DOW refer to a mania which haa a more direct bearing on farmera and hor- 
ticnKnrista, andone, which, if not soon checked, threatens serlooB ooilB«qlieaces. I 
mean the reckless, inhaman and wholesale alanghter of oar beaotifol birds for the 
purposes of decoration. The following eitraot is taken from 8 recent nnmber of 
the N. Y. Evening Pott: 

'^StTBDge, Indeed, are the uprloea of fuhlon. Seven ^ean bava pused by, and we find tbe cocen- 
tclcitr of ■ womnn of Ihe town become the craze of mi]llDerT~BO great and ieadtj s cruw tbst State 
leglilaturee are cODSlderlng blll> to prevent tbe eillnctlon of onr Bong-blrde, and uf all birds not too 
large lo be norn an tbe bonnela of iromen and children, Noihiog more recoltlag ta good t»te can be 
Imiglnad than the 'remalos' of an animal, freah ^m the diuection of a taxidermist, aa an oma.- 
menC lo a vomin'* forehead. The Tery suggestion ought to eiclte horror and dlsgnct as nelt aa plty 
far tbe slaughtered songslers of the groTa. But tbe InetlnclB of refined taete and Ihe piomptingi of 
humane feeling are alike crushed b; the Juggernaut of fashian. The appeals at natunliels and. (he 
■arcaami of the press are alike unavailing to suppress or even lessen the massacre of the innocenta. 
The deatiuction goes on at a rate limited only hj the nnmber of birds nitbln reach of tbe sporlsmen's 
gunsaod nets. Several thousaDd corpses of tbe irhllecurleirveredeU'ered la New lark In four months' 
time. They have almost disappeared from our coasts. Linnets, bluebirds, orioles, woodpaokers, snow- 
birds, song^parrows, Indeed everything that has feathers, and is not too Isrge a load to be oairled on 
one's head, la coming to the shambles of millinery. As the smaller varieties become scarce, the larger 
DDfls arc taken and cut In pieces, their heads going to one style of headdresa, and their vlpgs and tails 
to snatber, Eut no one csn tell how large a bird can be «otQ on a woman's bead by walking on Fifth 
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I hem with 
suitable beads and brissornamenta to take the place of such healbenlsb ittlre. Yet the composing of 
■ drcleC for a young girl's brov tYoni the heads of tventy bobolinks, woodpeckers, wrens, klngtshers 
and other decapltaled beauties of the forest and the seashore— (Sight heheld by a correspondent of 
the ^cmlnirPoif at Ibc Academy of Design on Tuesday— is hardly lobe distinguished in point of good 
taste from the nesrine of humming-birds as pendants to the ear or amatl rodents to adorn the neck. , 
In tbiscaseitiievldent that Ihe object via to get aa many dlf&rentinaignB of bird slaughter crowded 
into one place as possible." 

The October report of the Agricultural Department at Washington contained the 
following statement: "Potatoex are rotting furionaljr, and more insect peata than 
nsnal have invaded them (his season. This is probably becanse the birds have mostly 
been killed off to adorn ladies' hata." 

Man, who is considered lord of the soil and "monarch of all he sarveys," is not, 
after all his boasted superiority, that independent and self-snstaining being which 
he so often considers himself. Not only is he dependent upon the action of the ele- 
ments for his subsistence, but birds and insects are alike necessary, not only to his 
well-being, bat to his very eiistence. If left to himself he would soon be deprived 
of the varied beauties and rich bounties of earth's wonderfol productions. 

Botanists tell as that without the fertilizing and hybridizing nctivitiee of the in- 
sect in carrying pollen from flower to flower, plant to plant, and tree to tree, that 
wonderful variety that now beanti&es and enriches the earth, and that ie so neoesEiary 
the comfort and enjoyment of man, would noon disappear, and monotony, isolation, 
and finally desolation, takes its place. 

Again, natnraliatE tell us that if all the birds were destroyed from oS the face of 
the earth, insects would become so numerous and so destructive to Testation, that 
in a short time man would have nothing left on which to subsist. 
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If thfse propositions be trqe, it tollovB that the only way to keep the insect 
'woTld in check and within the sphere of its prescribed Dsefnlness is to eDOOnrage 
the presence and increase of the feathered tribe. Whatever means may be used b; 
man to destroy noxious insects or lessen their depredations can only be aniiliary 
to the work of the insectiToroas birds. If the deatrnction of Dsefnl birds should 
cease, insecta would be kept within theii prescribed sphere of action, and the bal- 
ance between the two orders of creatures would be adjasted according to ordained 
natnial or physical law. If this balance between inaects end birds is reoklesslj dis- 
tarbed by the indiscriminatfl slaughter of the latter, no power that man can exert 
can balance and prevent the deetraotion of oar frnits and vegetables. Nature, if 
undisturbed in her operations, never makes mistakes. To the birds and the birds 
alone can we look (or immnnity from insect ravages. In countries where the woods, 
trees and hedges abound with birds, apples are seldom stung with the codlin moth, 
nor often punctured by the tree cricket, nor is the tree ever girdled and killed by 
the borer. 

Without entering into a discussion of the merits and demerits of different vari- 
eties of birds and their comparative nsefnlnese, I will atate that a single wren has 
been known to carry 800 caterpillars to her nest in a single day, and a pair of spar- 
rows (that muoh-abused bird) 600 insects in the same time. 

For the birds there seems to be division of labor ordained. For instance, the 
swaUow, swift and nightingale are the guardians of the atmosphere, catching in- 
sects on the wing; woodpeckers, creepers and chickadees protect the trunks of 
trees; warblers and flycatchers protect the foliage; blackbirds, crows, thruahes and 
larks protect the surface of the soil ; and snipe and woodcock protect the soil under 
the surface- 
Apart from any human considerations, the protection of the birds comes to us a 
matter of self-preservation. Be who wantonly destroys those innocent and nseful 
little aerial beauties, should be confined in some prison, or transported to some arid 
desert and ted on the canker worm, codlin moth, tree cricket, web worm, and apple- 
tree borer, with a bountiful supply of American caterpitlar for dessert. 

What can this Society do to stop this wholesale alaugbter of the innocents for the 
purpose of decorating ladies' hats and bonnets f It can warn the ladies of the in- 
humanity and the injnrions consequences of the traffic. It can enter its protest 
against, and set its seal of condemnation on the whole business. It can publish its 
execration of tbe worse than b[irbaroaa practice of killing off our beautifnl little 
songsters to decorate the headgear of ( it may be ) empty-headed women whose only 
beauty lies in their fine feathers. In my opinion, no true lady will patronize this 
traffic after she is advised of its nature and its consequences. 

The many recent strikes, by wage-workers, in the various departments of indus- 
try, seems to partake of the nature of a craze or mania, becoming epidemic among 
tens of thousands of our working-people. A wag was heard to say the otber day: 
" It strikes me that we shall soon hear of striking pugilists, striking blacksmiths and 
striking school marms." 

Farmers and horticulturists are not exempt from this malady. It often happens 
that some farmer snooeeds in growing a large and profitable crop of some particular 
kind when the price of that article is pretty well np in tbe market, when lo! almoat 
every other fafmer cognizant of the fact becomes excited, plants an increased acre- 
age of the same kind, and continues the practice until the article becomes a drug in 
the market, and falls below the cost of prodaction. 

As a result of the craze for strawberry -growing, last year the Chicago market was 
so overstocked with this fruit that many oar lots were sold for less than the freight 
charges. Some of the growers of large plantations had to mortgage their farms to 
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meet tbe eipenseB of picking and handUug. I am credibly informed that the foce- 
clOBure and ssle of some of these fairms Till be the result. 

Another recent craze is on a certain family of Qoveia known as orcbide, which 
ate represented bj two classes, viz., terrestrial and epiphytal. Plants of tbe fucmer 
class 2T0W in the soil in the oidinary way, while those of the latter (often called air 
plants] cling to tbe bark of trees by theit thick'matted roots. They are not parasites, 
as they do not live OD the juices of tbe tree, to which tbey fasten themselves, but on 
the moisture in the atmospbere. The cra;ie for tbia flower baa extended far and 
wide, both here and in Encope. A wealthy lady in New York city invested the large 
sam of (2S0,000 in these flowers, a gentleman in Koohester |10,000, and many oth- 
ers paid large sums for specimens of tbe same flower. Snch extravagant prices 
can only be accounted foi by the desire to obtain that which is difBcoIt to find, and 
to follow in the wake of some fanoifnl leader who has more money than brains. 

Among the flowers the cbiysHuthemnm craze is tbe latest. Tbe displays of this 
flower in tbe Eastern citiee foT the last two aeasous were without a parallel. Within 
the last three years the varieties of this flower have been increased from 2fi to almost 
OT quite 1,000; and still tbe craze oontinnes for more seedlings. While all improve- 
ments and advances in floriculture as well as in all other departments of horticulture 
are to be commended, there may be danger of sacrificing beanty and merit for di- 
versity and variety. In this croze, as in other manias, the practice aeems to be to . 
follow the fashions in the wildest extremes at whatever cost. 

The propensity in poor haman nature to do as everybody else does, reminds me 
of a flock of sheep which was onee being driven across that magnificent stone bridge 
which spans tbe river Severn at the city of Qloncestei, England. The foremost of 
this flock, taking fright at some object approaching, leaped over the parapet into 
the foaming tide below. In spite of all eflfocts to prevent the rest of the flock from 
following, every animal made the reckless and fatal leap, till not a aheep was left. 
Thonsands of people have been aa badly ruined, financially, by following in the wake 
of some reckieas leader. Even the discovery of a single flower has created intense 
eioitement, turned the heads of mnltitndea, and financially ruined thousands of petp- 
pie. It seems sad indeed that the choicest gifts of natnre should through the follies 
of mankind bring curses instead of blessings. 

Some 300 years ago the tulip created a wonderful mania in Europe. According 
to the historian Oesner, the tulip was introduced into Europe from Constantinople _ 
in the year 1669. After it became known to the Dutch merchants and nobility at 
Vienna it became a most important branch of trade in Holland, and they freqaeDUy~~~ 
sent to Constantinople for roots and seeds of this Sower. In the year 16S4, and for , 
three years after, little else was thoaght of in Holland bnt thin traBBo. All madly 
embarked in it, from tbe highest to tbe lowest. For a time many of the traders in 
this bolb made themselves enormonsly rich. When we read of the immense sums 
paid for a single root, we can feel no surprise at the rapid and large fortunes 'phich 
were thus mode. It is on record than one wealthy merchant gave his daughter no 
other portion to secure an eligible match bnt a single coot; and in Holland the 
plant to tbia day bears tbe name of the "marriage portion." The tnliporaania be- 
came so rampant and the price in tbe market so great that two hogsheads of wine, 
font tons of beer, two lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, two tons of butter, 1,000 
pounds of cheese, four fat oien, eight fat swine, twelve fat aheep, a complete bed 
and suit of clothes, and 2,600 florins, were given in exchange for a single root called 
the Viceroy. 

This same writer tells na that as the mode of barter became iDoonvenient, it gave 
place to salea by weight. Single roots were sold tor 1,400 florins. Webster defines 
the value of the gold florin of Hanover to be 6a. lt<i. sterling, or abont %1M ot onr 
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money. Ody think of a carefnl, houeat, «Be;-going, phlegmatic Dntdnnaa paying 
f 6,600 for a single tulip I Yet eaob wm donbtlegH the fact. Too thonBand florias was 
the common price paid lor a root of the " Semper Aognstos," and it happened once, 
when only two rooti of this Tariety could be foand, the one at Amsterdam and the 
other at EaBrlem, that *,600 ftorine, a new carriage and a pair of horsea, with com- 
plete harneBS, were given for one; and for the other an eiohange of twelve acres of 
land. Indeed, land wag often parted with when caeb oonld not be advanced for the 
porchaae of a desired root. Houses, cattle, fnrnitnre, and even clothes, were all sac- 
rificed to the tnlipomania. In the course of four months, in this traffic, a person 
has been known to realize 60,000 flocina, or abont $90,000. These cnrions bargaina 
took place in taverns, where notaries and clerks were tegulerly paid for attending; 
and after the contracts were all completed, the traders of all ranks sat down together 
to a snmptnons repast. It was ascertained that the trade in one city alone, in Hol- 
land, amounted to (6,000,000. 

Many more instances of the enormons price paid for this flower might be given, 
bat enough is already stated to show the reckless tranaaotions made. To snch an 
extent was this extraordinary tratlic carried on that a system of stock- jobbing was 
introdnced, and tnlips which were bought and sold for more than their weight in 
gold often never changed hands at all. Beekman, in referring to this traffic, says: 
"That for a time all other merchandise and pursuits were neglected. The resnltwas 
that 'Black Friday' came with its panic. The decline of the trade was as unex- 
pected as the rise was sudden. As most of the basiness was done on the credit sys- 
tem, when settling-day came there were many defanltera — some from inability to 
pa; through losses, and others from dishonesty. Tnlip holders then wished to 
dispose of their merchandise really and not nominally, but found to their disap- 
pointment that the demand had greatly decreased. Prices fell, contracts were broken, 
and financial rain followed. Lit^ation was resorted to, and the courts were so ovec- 
bardened with tulip cases that they became powerless to settle the difficulties. Finally 
_the State interposed, and issued an order invalidating the contracts, which pnt an 
end at once to the litigation, and each man had to pocket bis own losses. 

Many curious anecdotes are told in connection with this tulipomania period, one 
of which wiU snfflce for our pnrpose. A suit was brought before a phlegmatic old 
Dutch magistrate, who was more noted for his smoking and duubting propensities 
tha'u for his legal lore and his judicial aovmen, and whose perpendicular measured 
five feet six inches and his horizontal six feet five inches. When this honorable 
oontt was ready to try the case he sent for the constable and gave him his jack- 
knife as a, sammons for the plaintiff, and his tobaicco-boi to bring the defendant. 
When the parties were brought into court the accounts were handed to Eia Honor for 
examination. After balancing them carefully in both hands, and examining all the 
law and the precedents bearing on the case, the learned decision of this honorable 
court was: "The acconnta are equally balanced; the plaintiff and defendant must 
exchange receipts, and the constable must pay the costs." 

Chardin tells us that the tulip was quite common in Persia, and when a young 
Persian wished to make love to a lady he presented her with one of these flowers, 
which, of coarse, waa a ftame-colored one, giving her to understand that he waa all 
aglow with her beauty and burning up with love for her. 

Some writers suppose that thia fiower is the one referred to in the sermon on 
the mount, which is thus mentioned: "Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; tbey toil not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
All his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

Without attempting to moralize, I aubmit that hnman nature was just as erratic 
and as piOne to evil 300 years ago as it is to-day. Those c 
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f oievec moDining the deoodenoe of moralitj in the world, and de<dariiig that it ia 
going to peidilion at railroad speed, should gtudj- history and ba oonTinoed of their 
etior. There ii doabllesB more intelligeiioe and integrity in tha world to-day than 
«Tet before. The leaven of moral and religions inSneDce and the progress of aoienoe 
haie eontribntect mainly to this result. It is claimed, and perhaps with some sho^' 
of planaibilitj, that the swf d1 smoaDt of crime of all shades and degrees recorded as 
the current news of the day, is a strong aigameut iu favor of the moral deoadeuoe 
of the world; bat we must remember that the record of crime in a given city ie not 
the history of that city. In this age of intercommanieatiou oai news comes in an 
aggregated form. We get a daily epitome of the crimes of the whole civilized world. 
The sum we admit is vaat, bnt then it most be dietrib«t«d among hundreds of mil- 
lions of inhabitants. When that division is made, we shall find the nnit pro rata of 
dime exceedingly smalL 

Again, the press employs reporters and agents with an almost reckless prodigality 
of expense, to hnut up and report every sweet morsel of scandal gossiped, and every 
species of crime perpetrated, while the good, nnselfiah, philanthropic, noble and 
heroic deeds performed by the thousands and millions of mankind go anreooided. 

A lecture on "Fungoos Diseases of the Grape," by Wm. A. Kellerman, Ph. D., of 
the Agrionltncal College, Manhattan, was delivered, and will be foond in the appendix. 

A vote of thanks was tendered the leotarer, when the meeting adjoorned to 10 
o'clock next day. 



FORENOON SESSION. 

Thobhdat, December 9, 1886. 
The meeting was caUed to order by the Preaident, who annonnced as the first ei> 
ercise, report of the Committee on Geology, as follows: 

THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND POWERS OF SOILS. 

In the recent annual reports of this Society, my name has appeared in the list 
of standing committees as Committee on Geology, and the papers I have read have 
been termed the reports of the Committee on Geology, when in fact, the snbject- 
matter presented and disonssed was soUs; and while at the ontset I had something 
to say of their origin and fonaation, I have mainly dwelt on their constitution of 
mineral and vegetable ingredients, and adaptation to horticoltnca! uses. 

In order to give my dissertations any practical valne to the horticnltnral Student, 
as soon as I had briefly traced the probable origin and formation of the soils which 
compose the bare ornst of the earth's surface, I necessarily left the domain proper 
of geology, and entering that of mineralogy, directed attention to the mineral and 
more recently to the vegetable ingudients entering into the composition of soils 
generally; and finally, in giving some analyses of difCerent soils, have to some extent 
invaded the territory of agricDltural (or horticnltnral ) chemistry. In this broad field 
of investigation, while showing that all soils are largely composed of sand and iday, I 
have called particular attention to the fact that other mineral constitnents — the 
alkaline as lime, potash, etc.; certain acids as carbonic, snip hnric, etc.; and even 
other minerals in comparatively minute proportions, together with some portion of 
organic or vegetable matter — are essential to fertility, or at least to that high de- 
gree of fertility requisite for hortionltoral purposes. 

Recently, I have displayed in tabolated form an analysis of the wood of fmit- 
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bearing treee, aod of th« grain and Blalks of oereolB, twd by a oompariaon of th« 
ingredienta (onnd therein with the oonatitnent elements of oactain aoila, have, I 
tcQst, clearly ahown ■vihj the mineral aa well aa the organic component parts are 
eeaential to perfect growth; and have sought to emphasize the general and poBitiveljr 
fundamental principle, "That a eoil to be fertile mnat oontain all the anbatanaea 
which the plant we desire to grow can obtain from the aoil, and in snch abandanoe 
aa leadil; to snpply its wants; while at the aame time it mast contain nothing hnrt- 
fnl to vegetable life." 

Now as the bare enaaciation of this immatable principle mast impress the fact 
npon the mind of every tiller of the soil, that If opon an analysis of the soil of hia 
orchard or garden it is found laekiug in any one o[ the ingredients essential to fer- 
tility, either mineral or vegetable, he mast supply it by the application of mineral 
fertilizers or vegetable maaarea; or if his noil nnfortnnately contains any sobstance 
pernicions Or banefnl to plant life, he mnat eradicate or neutralize it by the nee of 
each materials as wiU by chemical action render it innoiiona and harmless, before 
his treee and planta can make that healthtol and vigotona growth reqniaite to the 
perfect development of Inaciona frnit. Tkit wonld seem to be an appropriate place 
in which to discnaa the improvement of aoila by the use of organic or inorganic 
fertilizers; bnt I have thought it expedient at this time to present for yonr con- 
sideration some ideas in reapect to the phyiioal properties and pouiert of aoila, rather 
than to attempt to elacidate the cansea of the changes ohemicolly effected in soils by 
any sort of manuring, for I am inclined to believe that an examination of these prop- 
erties and powers is of as great if not of greater importance, and of far more 
practical valne than any acientifio researoh I might attempt to make in the labyrinth 
of obemioal equivalents, afBnitiee, actions and reactions, for the causes of the lu- 
jniiODS oonseqnencea observable, where there has been no rotation of crops or the 
benetloial reaults following the use of different kinds of mannrea. 

The physical properties of soils are qnile nnmerous, and principally originate 
from and depend apon their density, and their capability of absorbing and retain- 
ing water, oxygen, and other gases, and caloric or beat. 

The actnal weight of soils per cnbic feet depends to a great extent upon the ma- 
terials of which it is oomposed. A cubic foot of dry sand weighs a little over one 
hundred pounds. If the aoil aonsiats of half clay and half sand, the same bulk in the 
same condition weighs about ninety-five pounds. Onr ordinary farm soils, when all 
moistare is expelled, weigh about eighty or eighty -five pounds per cubic foot; but if 
to this soil an addition is made in the way of vegetable manure in considerable quan- 
tity, the weight par cubic foot will be found to decrease to about seventy, and per- 
haps sixty-five pounds, and experiments prove that what is known as a peaty soil, 
that ia, one which is oomposed mainly of organic matter, in like dry condition weighs 
only about forty pounds per cubic foot. From these facts we learn that the sandy 
soils are actually the heaviest; that as the quantity of clay in vegetable matter is in- 
creased the we^ht decreases, and when a soil is very largely oomposed of vegetable 
matter, its weight is less than half that of a soil mainly composed of sand. Now as 
the weight is an index to density, I assume that our sandy soils are the more dense, 
our marly, olayoy or loose soils far less so, and that either when heavily manured be- 
comes comparatively light. Praetieally, the density of a soil is only important in 
view of sndden changes of temperature, as the experiments of Sohubler prove that 
a dense soil retains warmth much longer after the sun goes down or a cold wind 
strikes it than a lighter one. It is found that a peaty soil will thus lose as much of 
its watmtb in an hour and a halt as a clayey soil will in two hours, or a sandy one 
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in thiee; and hence sandy soila are preferable tor plaate paiticolarly Beneitive to 
or serionsly affeoted by suddAn cold. 

The next physical property of boUb to consider, and one intimately conneotsd 
with their density, is found in the 8tB(« of division of tbe ingredienta of which the 
soil Ib composed. While some soils consist of exoeedingly fine particles of sand, 
day, lime, etc., others contnin coarse eand or gcBvel and stonea; and while in the 
main the oonstitaent parts of each, both organic and inorganio, may be nearly the 
same, there will be foand a wide difference in capacity tor production, arising from 
the fact that where all portions are in s state of almost perfect oomminntion, all the 
elements contribnting to plant growth are available; while if looked np in stones, in 
size from ooarae grains of sand to the hnge boulder, the mineral elements condncire 
to plant growth are entirely inert and naeleaa. It is contended by many that a por- 
tion of gravel or small stones in a soil are beneficial in times of drontli, enabling it 
to retain moistnre for a longer period, and my own observation lias b«eu that a small 
portion of fine gravel in the soil is beneficial rathei than otherwise in snbeerving the 
growth and bearing of the orchard. 

Tbis leads ns to consider a third property or peooliarity in the composition of 
soils — that of firmness, or the power of adherence of the particles of which it is 
constitnted. All soils, to a greater or less extent, as they dry in the air, become firm 
or hard, owing to a coherence of their parte. When composed largely of aand, this 
effect is but slight, bat when composed largely of clay they become very solid — in 
common parlance, cloddy — and difficult to polverize and bring into a good state of 
tilth. A soil of the latter character should never be plowed when wet, as the compo 
neut parts are oompresaed in being turned by the mould-board, and- if it is windy, or 
during the hotter portion of the season, the soil bakes, like adobe, and becomes com- 
pact and refractory. A stiff, clayey soil can be greatly improved in this respect by 
the addition of sand or gravel, or by giving it heavy dressings of stable or other 
vegetable manures, but as these methods are liable to be very expensive, when per- 
sisted in long enough to insare success, it is generally more expedient to resort to 
snbsoiling and thorough drainage, which, with careful tillage, will itt most oases rem- 
edy the natural defect. But at last, it ia advisable not to select such a soil for horticnl- 
taral purposes; and in the loeas aoila of this State I have noticed but few localities 
where the soils were so clayey that they were not thoroughly pulverized by the plow 
when in a properly dry condition. In passing, I would call attention to the fact 
that aandy aoila, when in prime condition, offer only about half the resistance to the 
plow that the heavy, clayey soils do, and when wet, snob cesistauoe is equally in- 
creased, especially in the soUs so clayey as to make them adhere to the plow or other 
agricnltnral implements. Hence the sandy soils are maoh more easily and inexpen- 
sively worked, an item of great impottancein a region where labor is scarce and every 
owner of the soil is inclined to devote his efforts to a much larger area than he can 
cultivate thoroughly. 

A fourth property of soils consists in their power to absorb heat. Some aoils, 
under the direct action of the sun's rays and with the same exposure or slope, are 
fonnd to absorb heat much more rapidly tliau others. This is more often noticeable 
in early spring, when a certain degree of heat is necessary to produce the germina- 
tion of seeds, or promote the rapid growth of perennial plants. It ia ascertained 
b; actual experiment, also, that in summer, under the direct action of the sun, some 
■oils attain a temperatare of about 150°, while in the shade the thermoneter marka 
no more than 80° or 90°. This power to absorb the heat, so necessary to the growth 
of vegetation, is found to depend more upon the color of the soil than upon its con- 
stitnenta. Thus, dark and brownish soils more speedily show the influence of solar 
heat than the yellowiah or still lighter-colored onee; and while the lighter soils 
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which contain a fair per cant, of vegetable matter absorb beat more tapidl; than 
the dajsy, and the olaje; than the aandy, fet the fupeot or eipoenre ia even a more 
important factor than the conatitntion or color in eeotiTiiig the heat requisite to 
rapid vegetable growth. And here we meet with rather a novel fact, proven by 
actual eiperiment, bat not easily explainable, viz., that while the dark-oolored aoila 
absorb solar heat most rapidly, thej are found never to attain a mnch higher tem- 
peratme (only from 8° to 8°) than the soils of a lighter color. 

Probably the reason of this may be fonnd in the fifth property or power of 
soils^that of retaining beat; and some writers contend that in thia raspeot soils 
differ far more than in their power of absorption. Now when the sun's rays are 
withdrawn, and cool oorrents of air, if not really cold winds, sweep over the snr- 
face, a more or less rapid loss of the heat absorbed inevitably follows. On this 
subject the experiments of Schnbler are interesting and instructive, bnt space for- 
bids me to give more than his oonolnaioDB, viz., that " a peaty soil cools as much in 
one hoar as a bulk of day in two, or of sand in three hours." Benoe, we may see 
the reason why, when the snn goes down, the really sandy soil, by its power of re- 
taining heat, would be able to maintain that degree of temperature essential to the 
germination of seeds and plant growth longer than the lighter and more friable boUb 
containing a larger portion of clay or a considerable portion of organic matter. 
This power of retention, we cau readily see, is very important in spring; but how is 
it in the heat of anrnmer, when the degree of beat has become oppressive, if not 
aotnallj injurious to the health of the roots of onr trees and fruit-bearing plants? 
Will they not soffer later in the night f It would seem so, did we not recall the fact 
that, having absorbed the heat more slowly, its duration in the soil is quite nearly the 
same; and if the plants began to recover from the efleots of excessive heat later in 
the night on o sandy soil, this would continoe later the following morning, and so 
the actual injury eflected by the oonstitution of the soil might be slight, if not in- 
appreciable. 

In this connection another well-known fact may well be mentioned — that as soon 
as the temperature in the evening falls to the dew point, the formation of dew on 
the growing plants greatly alleviates the effects of excessive heat, and those which 
have drooped or will«d in the afternoon speedily begin to revive. Now as on light, 
porous or highly -manured soils the beat is most rapidly absorbed, so in the evening 
it is most rapidly parted with, and the dew appears on all vegetable growth much 
earlier than on soils where heat is absorbed more slowly and retained more persist- 
ently; henoe, the dews seem to have a compensatory as well as beneQcial influence 
more noticeable on highly- fertilized soils. 

The sixth well-defined property of soils is their capacity to absorb and retain 
oxygen and other gases from the air. Their capacity for absorption depends to a 
great extent upon their being compact or porous; for if the particles of which a 
soil is composed are closely compressed and adhere firmly, there is slight oppoctn- 
nity for the air to penetrate it; bnt if loose and porous the air will completely per- 
meate it, and the portions essential to fertility be constantly utilized. Eeuce, the 
more thorough the cnltivation and perfect the pnlverization, the more complete will 
be the access of gaseous substances to each and every part. It has been proven by 
actual experiments that clayey soils absorb oxygen more rapidly than sandy, and 
'those containing a large portion of organic or vegetable matter more rapidly than 
the clayey. Benoe it is conclndsd that the power of a soil to absorb gases depends 
on its chemical constitution as well as on its natnral porosity, or that secured by 
cultivation. So, if a soil eontains some portion of protoxide of iron — as most of 
oar reddish soils do — It naturally absorbs oxygen with avidity; or if the soil con- 
tains decaying vegetable matter, it will rapidly imbibe oxygen to oarry forward,, 
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if not to baaten, deoom position. I need not atop bete mote than b&rely to oUnde 
to the taot that oijg'eD is absolatel; eseential to the germination of aeeds and the 
growth of planta, and that aoilB, especially when onltivated, ate oonetantly absotbing 
not only oxygen and nitrogen from the atmoBpheie, but also oaibonio and nitric 
aolda, ammonia, and other Tapotized ingredients, which contribute in some degree, 
if not materially, to plant growth, bat hasten to oall attention to the important fact 
that all soils absorb these gaseons sobBtancea — greatly oondncive, if not indeed 
esaential. to fertility — mnoh more rapidly when they are in a moist condition. 
Henoe the fall of rain, and the formation of dew at night, increase and accelerate 
the absorbing power of the soil, and so Btimnlate the growth of Tegetation. And 
henoe the efleoi« of rains and dewa during the dry seasons are beneficial not only 
beoaoee of the water they enpply to the thUaty gronnd, and the lapors which they 
oarry down with them to the snrtaoe, bnt they aotnally angment the capacity of the 
soil to utilize the vacioiia gaseons anbatanoes contained in the atmoaphera. whereby 
plant growth is nonrished and inv^orated. 

Some of the moat important properties of soils arise from their relation to water. 
The fact will stand nnqoestioned, that any soil when dry will absorb moisture from 
the atmosphere if it contains any hmnidity. Different soils poesess this power in 
nneqnal degrees, depending to some extent on the ingredients of which they are 
oomposed. Sohiibler fonnd that daring one night of twelve hoars, where the aii 
was ordinarily moiat, one thousand ponnds of dry quartz aand gained no appreciable 
weight, while the same quantity of calcareous sand absorbed two pounds, a loamy 
soil abont twenty, and a clayey loam twenty-five pounds. Sir Humphrey Davy 
found this power to be possessed by soils in almost eioot proportion to their fer- 
tility ; that 1,000 ponnds of the very poorest soil in England conld absorb only about 
three ponnds per hour, while the most fertile gained sixteen pounds daring the same 
period. Now as the increase in weight ahowa exactly the amount of moisture ab- 
sorbed, we have a ready method of measuring the capacity of any soil in this respect, 
and hence of judging to some extent of its capacity during the nights in a season 
of drouth of restoring to Testation from the atmosphere in part what it lost dur- 
ing the day by evaporation. 

Allied to this property of soils is another, far more important, viz^ the power or 
oapaoity of soils to contain water. When rain fella, all soils take in some portion of 
water, and hence increase in weight; bat it is ascertained by experiment that their 
capability in this respect diftera oonaiderably, and that when they are bo completely 
saturated that any excess will run off, aome have become much heavier than others. 
For jnatance, it is found that a hundred pounds of really sandy soil can contain or 
hold incorporated among its particles only from twenty-four to twenty-eight pounds 
of water, and a loamy soil about forty ponnds, while a clayey one is capable of hold- 
ing from sixty to seventy pounds, and a soil containing a large amount of vegeta- 
ble matter a still greater quantity. In so dry a climate as we have in this State, 
where the annual rainfall is only about three-flttha as much aa in the great Misaie- 
sippi basin, this power of taking in water is one of the highest importance, for the 
more water a aoil can receive during the season of abundant rains, the more it can 
contain within its pores, the more it has to part with by evaporation during the 
succeeding season of heat and drouth. Again, the aoil that can contain a large 
quantity of water has to aome extent its porea closed by it, and hence as the air is 
partially excluded, evaporation is impeded. 

Incidental to this power of soils to contain water, is a quality (it is scarcely de- 
serving the name of property) worthy of attention. All soile containing day oou- 
traot when drying, aa do those containing a large portion of organic matter, while 
all in proportion to the sand they contain, have less of this peculiarity. As a general 
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iQle, the eoiU capable of ooutainiug the most watei haie the greatest tendency (o 
oontiaotioD, and heaee to oraok in timei of drontb. To allow the aoils of orohacdi 
or gardens to oraok during a d^oath, ii to giv« an opportunity foi trees and plants 
to Bufler far more eeriooBl; then if the soil is propeil; pulverized, hence I troBt all 
hortioultarista will be prompt to oheoh this tendency by (horoogh onltivation. 

This brings as to another property of soils, whiob may be deOned as power to re- 
tain water when exposed to the air. ETeryone has observed how much more rapidly 
some fields dry off and become in a tillable condition after a heavy rain, than others, 
where the natural drainage is apparently the same; also, that unless the air is com- 
pletely satarated with moisture — which rarely happens in Kansas — watery vapors 
are constantly arising from the surfaoe of the earth; in other words, that the soil is 
yielding up its moisture and gradually drying. Now as this exhalation oonatantly 
goea on, and we notice that the natural drainage will not aooonnt for the difFeraaoe 
in drying so as to be tillable, we are led to examine the oonstitntion of the soil to 
find the oauae of such diversity. Experiments have shown that "sand will become 
as dry in one hour as pnra day in three, or a piece of peat in four hours." Hence 
our sandier soils have far less of this retentive power than the more clayey, and it 
they contain a considerable quantity of vegetable matter, their power of retaining 
water is greatly augmented. Hence it follows that the more tboronghly we can en- 
rich our soils with stable or bam-yard manure, the more capable they become of 
sustaining a vigorous growth of our trees and plants during the dry season, or one 
of drouth. The rule is probably inflexible, that the power of a soil to retain moisture 
is in exact proportion to its power to absorb and contain water, and hence the loamy, 
clayey, loees soils of Kansas, especially when tfiey naturally contain a large amount 
of organic matter, or have been baavjly manured, show a remarkable, yea, wonderful 
retentive capacity in seasons of drouth. In this connection, an attribute or quality, 
which might be termed a property of soils, deserves a passing notice. Some soils 
expand but slightly, while others increase measorably in balk when the water con- 
tained within them congeals, when by hard freezing the water they are holding be- 
oomes ice, and in so doing occapias more space. Hence some soils are said to 
"heave," while others display this tendency but very slightly. This inclination to 
expand by congelation, is seldom noticed in sandy soils, but is not nncommon in 
those which are clayey or contain a large amount of vegetable matter, and are 
thoroughly saturated with water when winter sets in. As every particle of water 
must expand in freezing, it follows that the more water a soil oontuina, the more its 
vegetable and mineral component parts will be displaced by congelation; and if 
the soil is capable of retaining a large quantity of water, its expansion will be pro- 
portionately large. So that I think it may be laid down aa a general rule, that the 
tendency of a soil to expand by freezing is in exact proportion to its power to con- 
tain and retain water. Now while this expansion of soils in freezing or " heaving " 
often causes a serious injury to strawberry and probably other small-fruit planta- 
tions, it is of almost inestimable beneSt to eill soils, for it is the engine of pnlveriea- 
tion, and by complete pulverization chemical action is induced, and the plant food 
existii^ in the soil made available and ready for use. 

But here, I hasten to say that I am not inclined to believe the peculiar capability 
of our Kansas soils to sustain vegetable growth in seasons of drouth depends solely 
on their power of containing and retaining water, for observation has led me to 
hold that il is to some extent, perhaps largely, due to another property or power of 
soils, which may be termed capillary. Out lady friends all know that if the tray or 
saucer of a Sower-pot contains water, the surface soil in (be pot will be kept moist, 
and the geranium or other flower maintain a vigotoos growth. Now the moisture 
rises in the soil much as it does in the roots of the plant itself. The oonatant 
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evaporatioa from (he leaves iadaoeB a conBtaat flow of sap, irhioh ia mainlj the 
water taken ap by the roots, Hud oonvejed through them to the body, branches, and 
leaves of the plant. So thcongh the pores of the soil, as throngh the sap-vessels of 
the plant, water constantly ascends in the soil as It is withdrawn from the snrfaoe by 
evaporation. Tbie takes place in the fields, the orotiard, and the garden, and hence 
we see the effects of shade and especially of mulching, which by retarding evapora- 
tion increases the power of the soil to retain moisture. But when the snrfaoe even 
beneath the mnlohing begins to dry, moisture is supplied from beneath, and the soil 
begins to draw by this capillary power it poBsesses from the reservoir of the snbsoil. 
The sandier soils, and those which contain an abnndance of vegetable matter, being 
more open and porous, permit the ascent of water much more freelj and rapidly 
than the more compact clayey ones, and if the snbsail is that peculiar stifl clay 
almost imperrioos to water, known as " hard-pan," however porons or however great 
the capillary power of a soil may be, it will utterly fail to secure an appreciable 
qoaiLtity of water from it. Therefore, if the snbaoil of any tract is so oompaot in 
its formation that it will not absorb water, the soil alone mnst furnish the entire 
supply for plant growth, and hence the almost total failure of crops on land having 
a "hard-pan" snbsoil in time of droath. Bat if the sabsoil is, though clayey, so 
porous that it is oapable natarally of absorbing a large qnantitj of water, or is 
made so by snbsoiling, it lies beneath the portion of the soil we cnltivate as a reser- 
voir, from which the soil by its capillary power will draw the snpply demanded by 
vegetable growth during periods of rapid and long-continued evaporation. To the 
nature or favorable oonstitution of onr snbsoils, then, I firmly believe the capa- 
bilities of our soils to maintain tree and plant growth, and mature farm crops in 
periods of drouth, should be mainly attributed. If this is correct, when we select 
the site for an orchard the matter of first importance for investigation is the nature 
of the snbsoil. 

The importance of a thorough knowledge of these several properties and powers 
of soils to the intelligent and progressive horticulturist, when he selects the site of 
his orchard and fruit garden, when he woald protect to the best of his ability his 
trees and plants from the injurious effects of heat and cold, when he seeks to escape 
the pernicious results of too much water in his over-retentive soils, and especially 
when he would guard moat effectually his pets and treasures, yea, the profits of hia 
labor, his very livelihood, from the disastrous effects of our frequent, in fact almost 
annual drouths, has, I doubt not, been constantly suggested to the minds of all, as 
you have listened to this too-lengthy dissertation; and so I may well forbear dwelling 
on its superlative value from a practical standpoint- 
Following this, the President announced the receipt of a telegraphic message of 
greeting from the President of the Missouri Horticultural Society, then in session, 
as follows: 

Lbiisqton, Miasoutti, December 9, IBM. 
It Gmrge T. Jnhnim, Fraidait Kamai State BorHadlural Society: The Mls«ouri Slite Hortlcultuml 
Society, now in BeesiOD, aeuda n-atainsl greetings to it> co-]>borer Id the work of advancing bortlcaU 
lural inlereits and Inlelllgeoce. ^ J. C. Evaaa, Braidait. 

On motion, the President was requested to make the following response: 

Ehpokia, KiHBAs, December 9, ISSfi, 
Cot. J. a R«iiu, PraideM Stiiiimri Stau SarlicnUural Society, LexlHglan, MUtovri : Your brotherlf 
love Ii fully appreciated. We are beartitr with you in the norkof advancing the harliculturtillDl«i«st. 
Georoe T. Johhboh, Freiiiitnl. 
The President announced a lecture on " Ornithology," by David B. Lantz, M. Sc, 
Agtionltnral College, Manhattan, which was delivered, and will be found in the ap- 
pendix, in the department of Standing Committees. 
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DISCUSSION OF ORNITHOLOGY. 
J. W. RoBisoN, Towanda: I knew of an apple orohaid of fOTtj-five aoTes planted 

in the open prairie, and it» location was Bnob ae to invite the migratory oUsa of 
bicds to frequent it; yet this orchard became infested with the aankei worm, which 
almost stripped it of foliage. Birds did some good work in the rows on the sooth 
side, and even some branches in some of the trees escaped injary. Bnt a little 
parasite, the same as is found on the silk worm, became prevalent among them and 
checked theii work. The little cow blackbird has not been mentioned in the lectore. 
It is one onr of best helpers in keeping down the increase of nozioos insects. It is 
very helpfnl in the destruction of the cnt worm which breeds in the ears of corn. 

Pbof. Lantz: I (ally recognize the valne of many birds that time wonld not 
permit mention of in my report. 

Discussion closed, and on^motion the reports of committee on the oniranl, grape, 
and gooseberry manuals, were referred to the Secretary, with instrnolion to compile 
for publication. 

The committee on Secretary's and Treasurer's financial Btatementa asked the priv- 
ilege of reporting, which was granted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SEORBTAHY'S AND TREASDRER'S FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS. 

Tour committee have carefully examined the reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
nrer, and report that they have found them correct. Saudei. Reinoij>s, 

Geo. Olivaett, 

J. S. HlBTINQ, 

On motion, the report was adopted. Oonttnjttee. 

The. following paper was then presented: 



When we look at the vastness of the Arkansas valley, and the territory that drains 
into it, very few persons have any idea of its magnitude or what it may be made to 
produce. Think of twenty thousand square miles; about one-fourth of the State of 
Kansas, with 640 acres to the square mile, gives us twelve million eight hundred 
thousand acres, three-fourths of which, or in round numbers say eight million acres, 
are adapted to the growth of trees and fruit. Twenty years ago there was scarcely 
a tree on this vast tract, excepting the few nature had scattered along the streams. 
What do we find to-day? Over 35,000 acres of artificial forest trees; 270,000 apple 
trees, 26,000 pears in bearing, 2,000,000 peaches of bearing ^e, 130,000 plums, and 
110,000 cherries in bearing. Of Che orchards that are too young or have not frnited 
there are 860,000 apples, 88,000 pears, one and a half million peaches, 138,000 plums, 
186,000 cherries, and nearly 1,200 acres in nursery stock. While the trees reported 
as bearing are numbered among the millions, yet there are very few that have pro- 
dnced any large quantity. The immense number of peach trees that have been 
planted might lead one to think this an exceptionally favored land for the prodno- " 
tion of that class of fruit, but an observation of sixteen years shows it to be what I 
would term a complete failure, and the only excuse for planting it may be summed 
up in the item: " It is a good tree to plant (or fuel." And for this purpose a seed- 
ling is as good as a bndded tree. Should the method of saving the peach crop by 
filling the tops of the trees with straw or hay prove a aoooees, it would be thousands 
of dollars in the pockets of the planters of this State, and the information ahonld b« 
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fDinished to every newspaper in the State, and to every man who owns s peach tree. 
At the semi-annoal meeting held at Wichita, in Jane last, the method was mentioned, 
and several years ago, at a meeting held in Wyandotte, the same thing was Rpokeu 
of in connection with some patented affair. Now there ia no patent on filling the 
tree-top toll of straw and old bay, neither is there a patent on tying the limba to- 
gether with a straw rope to keep the hay from blowing ont dnring the winter-time. 
Will the Society settle the qaestionF This, like dozens of other qneations, may 
seem of no oonseqaenoe to those who know, but it is of some consequence when we 
flee froit tteee planted by the million and no frnit to pick from them. While some 
of the members may know to a oertainty, there are others who do not, and to the 
homesteader as well as the old settler the information will be welcome. 

With the rapid settlement of the npper Arkansas valley follows the life-work of 
planting trees and bnilding homes. The failntes we have made in the past should 
be avoided; and while we may avoid aome of them, there are bnndreds and thouaands 
who ireed primer lessons in the fruit business, and we see among the planters of 
the three and a half millions of peach trees in the Arkansas valley many who 
need information. Tree agents are doing a large wock in furnishing trees; but 
when a thought is taken of the hundreds of thousands of trees that are delivered, 
and from whence they come, the idea ia aaggested that the Society should have some 
means of placing before the planters, each year, information ooncerning varieties, 
and how to prevent swindling. 

Very few have systematized their methods of labeling, and in this line mnch 
good, it seems, may be done by the Society in aiding those who have no knowledge, 
of a future advantage in making a permanent record of their doings- 
There is probably no portion of the State better adapted to the onlture and growth 
of fruit than the Arkansas valley. Apples, peats, cherries, plnms, quinces, grapes, 
and small fruits generally, are doing as well as could be expected. The planters are, 
as a rule, inexperienced in fruit-growing, and only learn of the mistakes after years 
of toil; but there is push and energy, and a desire to better the present condition. 
One thing that is sadly neglected is local and county organization. One reason for 
this seems to come from no one desiring to lead. Something special is needed to 
stimulate local feeling. 

Among those who are benefiting the great Arkansas valley ma; be mentioned D. 
M. Wright, of Hntohinson, who has growing on his gronnds nearly forty varieties 
of grapes. The information and advantage the Arkansas Talley will teoeive through 
his efforts in testing the newer varieties of grapes will be difficult to eetimate. J. J. 
Measer, west of the city, has twanty-aii varieties of plnms, two years of age, that 
he ia testing to prove or diaproije their value tor the Arkansas valley. To-day there 
is little need of the western portion of the State reaching east of the center tor its 
supply of trees, 

To determine what the future of the valley will be is beyond the knowledge of 
the most enthusiastia man, either in the eaatem portion of the State or in the Arkan- 
sas valley. The futnte will be known only when orchards have reached the Rooky 
Mountains. 

The President announced a report of committee on 

HORTICULTUBE IN CONNECTION WITH FARMING. 



I can hardly expect to present any new thoughts on this subject, which has been 
o often and so well discnased. About all I can hope for ia to refresh your memo- 
iee, and remind you of your duties and privileges in this connection. 

Man is endowed with a threefold nature — ^his moral, intellectnal and physical; 
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«ach of which must b« duly ednosted and developed, and i(8 wauto provided for, in 
order that he may Btand forth in his parteot manhood, with a BOimd mind in a soaad 

For the development of his moral nature, oor wise and benefloent Creator haa 
made ample provision, both in the old law and the new goapel. The moral law waa 
delivered to Mosea on Mt.Sinai nearly four thonsand years ago. That law haa never 
been abrc^ated, and is therefore as binding now as when first delivered. The eight 
injunctions and two oommnnds contained in the decalogne comprise the moral law 
nnder the old dispensation, while a toiler and more explicit coda is contained in the 
gospel of peace and good-will to man. What can be more enblime than that match- 
less precept, "Do nnto others as ye woold they shonld do unto yon"t This precept 
alone, if honestly and faithfolly practioed, wonld change this world into a paradise. 
There would be no need at bolts or bars, criminal conrts or prisons; and honesty, 
tenth and righteonsneas wonld reign supreme. To complete this moral adaoation, 
we'bave the pulpit, Christian organizations, and the religions press — three great hu- 
man agencies in the moral economy. 

The education and the development of the intellectual nature of man is provided 
for by the common school, the college, the press, the rostrum, and many other 
agencies within the reach of most of as. 

Ab all our bodily sustenance is drawn from Mother Earth, and as man could not 
exist unless his physical or animal wants were supplied, our Creator has wisely 
placed us upon a fertile soil containing all the elements of animal life and growth, 
with capabilities unlimited, from which we may draw not only our sustenance, but 
every luxury to gratify the palate and aatiafy the taste; and here comes in the prov- 
ince of horticoltnre. 

As an indication of the possibilities of the soil, I will remind you that Japan 
has 12,000,000 acres of land nnder cultivation, and a population of 38,000,000, mak- 
ing each acre support Si persons. Not only is the population of this island sup- 
ported from this 12,000,000 acres ^ clothed and fed— bnt they yield annually 
40,000,000 pounds of tea, 26,000 bales of sil^, and large quantities of rice, tobacco 
and hemp for transportation; and yet it is quite certain that the ntmost capabilities 
of the soil have not been reached there. At this same rate, Kansas wonld feed more 
than all the inhabitants of the United States, Canada, England, Ireland and Scotland 
oombined; and who knows, but what in the ages to come, the demand to feed such a 
number wiU be required of her? 

It has long passed into n proverb, that every farmer shonld have an orchard and 
a garden, and without wbioh no farm is complete. I will not, therefore, insult your 
intelligence by any argument in proof of this fact, for I am sure none of yon will 
deny it. This proposition being admitted, the question oomas up, what are the best 
means to be used to obtain the best results in both fruits and vegetables y The 
manoal on apple orchards, published by this Society, gives full and excellent direc- 
tions for growing a good orchard of the most approved varieties, in the shortest 
possible time, based upon the experience of the most snooessfnJ fruit-growers of the 
State. By following these instructions, success is almost certain; and it seems 
almost superfluous to add a single word of directions. As a reminder, however, I 
will say, plant in good soil, having good drainage, early in the spring, but Httle, if 
any, deeper than the tree stood in the nursery row; plant strong two-year-old trees, 
not less than 33 feet apart, keep all weeds and grass hoed away from the young, 
growing trees, and the soil well and frequently stirred. In fact, do everything 
tboroaghly and well, and you will have apples to gather in less than half a decade. 
These and similar directions are old to most of yon, who have heard them again 
and again, but nevertheless they will bear repeating. So much for the ocohard. 
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For the choiaer and more tiEUisttor; ^inds of fruit, I wish now to lefer, and I hope 
out friend B. F. Smith will not think that I wish to steal any of hie thunder, or (to 
use a nautical phrase) take an; of the wind ont of his sails, if I refer to the straw- 
berry. He can tell yoo more abont the seventy Tarieties he oultivBtee, the tint of 
their foliage, theii oomparatiTe frnitfnlness and quality, than I can. Bat there ie 
one thing he can't do: be can't appropriate more Crascenta in a given time nor enjoy 
them any better than I oan. If there are any friends here who have lame backs, stiff 
joints, sciatic or other forms of rheumatism, thereby making it uncomfortable for 
them to do maoh stooping in the matter of hoeing and weeding, I woold say plant 
the Creeoent; it will do the best it oan for you, and if yon plant early next spring 
you will have to wait bat one year for a supply of this delicions frait. To those who 
use clean and thornngh oulture, I will say that it will amply repay you for tbe beat of 
oare. Plant the strawberry on rich deep soil, for it has a large appetite and excel- 
lent digestion, and its roots have been known to penetrate two feet below the snrtace. 
Even in favorable seasons, hard shallow soils give but a brief season of strawberries; 
the fruit ripens all at once, and although the first berries may be of fair size, the 
fruit at the end of the crop will dwindle down to the size of peas. 

Every farmer should have, as well as strawberries, the later kinds of small trnits, 
such as raspberries, both black and red, blackberries, cherries, and grapee. By hav- 
ing a small plantation of each in connection with his apple orobard, he oan have 
and enjoy fresh frnit on his table at every meat, if he so wishes, the entire year 
round. In speaking of frnit, Dr. Hall says: "It is a mistaken idea that no fruit 
should be eaten at breakfast. It would be better if onr people would eat less bacon 
and grease at breakfast, and more fruit; in the morning there is an acrid state of 
the secretions, and nothing is so well calculated to correct this as the acid in fruits. 
The ap[4e is one of the best of fmite, and either baked or stewed will generally 
agree with the most delicate stomach. Apples are an excellent medicine in many 
cases. Green or half-ripe apples stewed and sweetened are pleasant to the taste, 
cooling, nourishing and laxative, far superior in many cases to the abominable 
doses of salts and oil asnally given in fever and other diseases. Raw, or dried apples 
stewed, are better for constipation than pills. The small-seeded fraits, snch as 
blackberries, raspberries, cnrrants, and strawberries, may be classed among the best 
foods and medicines. The sugar in them is nutritious, the acid is cooling and puri- 
fying, and the seeds are laxative. We should be maoh the gainers if we woold look 
more to onr orchards and gardens and less to the drug stores. To cnre fever or act 
on the kidneys, no febrifuge or diuretic is superior to watermelons." Snch is the 
celebrated Dr. Hall's testimony. With reference to the garden, I can speak from 
thirty years' experience in Kansas, and my garden is one of the earliest and best in 
the neighborhood. No farmer should be without a good garden. It pays from a 
money standpoint, for if freely used and enjoyed it famishes nearly half the living 
of a family, saves the price of medicines, and reduces the size of doctors' bills. 

The first v^etable that appears in my garden is rhubarb, or pie-plant, of which 
a dozen or so of good toots will supply an ordinary family. The plant is a great 
feeder, and should have a heavy dressing of manure spread around the crown ever; 
fall. This, and the division of the roots every few years, is necessary in order to 
produce large stalks. 

Asparagus is the next luznr; that makes its appearance. I often wonder why 
this delicious plant is not found in every garden, for it is the hardiest and most pro- 
ductive vegetable known to the horticultariet. Our fathers and grandfathers thought 
we could not grow it without digging a deep pit and filling it with manure, in order 
that the roots might have a deep, rich bed in which to luxuriate. Happily this theory 
is exploded, and aaparagns is now planted by the acre, almost as readily as any other 
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crop. About the eagiest and beet way to aeonie an aspaiagoB bed, is to take a piece 
of veif rich land, the size yon vant your bed, plov it ap vei; deeply in the fall, and 
let it remain rongfa till apring. Then about the middle of April, pal youi seed to 
soak in quite warm water, changing the water every day to prevent soaring. Then 
in abont a week, harrow down the patch very nicely, and plant the swollen seed in 
rows 8} feet apart. When the plants are well np, thin out to two feet apart in the 
rows, keeping them well cleaned and onltivated all sammer. They will grow some 
two feet high the first season, the tops of which must be mown off in the tall, and a 
heavy dressing of well-rotted manore spread over the ground. Early the next spring, 
run the harrow or rake over the bed, polveriziug and working in the mannre. This 
second season many of the stalks will be large enough for use, and the next season 
yoa can look for a full crop. This eiceUeot vegetable comes very early in the spring, 
and the sprouts oan be cnt every day or two for several weeks. It is a great feeder, 
and if heavily manured every fall, a bed will last a lifetime, 

Lettace comes next in order, and even if grown without the protection of glass, 
may be sown with safety as soon as the frost ie oat of the ground. Don't wait for 
warm weather, as it will stand a great deal of freexing without injury. If you sow 
it very thickly, then as soon as it is large enough to get a good hold of with the fin- 
gers, out it above the heart. It will sproat again, and the operation may be made a 
dozen times during the season. 

Celery, which is a vegetable greatly appreciated of late, oan be grown sucoess- 
foUy with plenty of shade and water. These can be fnmiahed artificially, aa a very 
small patch will snffice for a family. A good plan is to aow the seed in a box in the' 
spring, and after transplanting the yonng plants at least twice, to give them root 
and strength, aet them out in Jane, six inches apart, in shallow trenches, covering 
Ihem through the heat of the day with boards, supplying water freely when needed. 
Then as the plants grow, draw the soil np to them, keeping the heart above the sur- 
face. After the stalks have attained a good size they can be bleached by drawing 
(he soil to the tops of the plants. 

I have spoken of these foar excellent vegetables beoanse they are so often absent 
from the farmer'a garden, and also for the reason that the first thtee mentioned 
come so very early that they are very valuable on that account, as well aa for their 
intrinsic worth. In thia abort paper I can only mention aome of the other standard 
vegetables, most of which ought to be in every farmer's garden. These are radishes, 
spinach, onions, peas, beans, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, cauliflower, tncnips, beete, 
tomatoes, and early potatoes. I shall leave all these to be disonesed by the able com- 
mittee on vegetable gardening. 

Allow me to remind yon of the medical properties of some of the vegetables 
above given. 

Rhubarb contains an acid which is excellent in fevers, and when ita uae ia con- 
tinued it is not only a preventive, bat a core for constipation. 

Asparagus is an active diuretic, and aflorda relief to the kidneys and kindred 
glands. 

Lettuce is both a sedative and nervine; it ia also a very good remedy for insomnia, 
containing as it does a small proportion of opium. 

Celery inoceases the secretions, and acta also as a nervine. 

Onions are an anti-spasmodic and an expectorant; they afFord relief for colde, 
and are also diuretic. 

Peas are alterative and tonic, and very natritiona. 

Beets contain a large proportion at sugar. 

Tnrnips are diuretic and expectorant. 

Eadisbes stimulate and promote secretions. 
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PsrsnipH are Tery aoliTe in BtimnlBting milk h< 

The potato oontaius a large pioportion of starch, beaides being antieoorbntio. 
There is never anj goarvj where potatoes are eaten freely. 

Thne yoa see that the vegetables ant as medioine as well as the fruits, while they 
also serve bb food. They ate all alimentary as well as nnttitiouB, and tend to keep 
the system in a healthy oondition, supplying a auffloient amount of natural heat, and 
replacing the worn -out tlsHne. 

With an abandanoe of frnita and Tegetables at hand, what a rich atore of botm- 
tiea has the taTmet's wife from whloh to apread her lainriant table. Bow easy and 
with what Batiataotion can she provide a dainty meal for a friend; and bow enjoy- 
able every meal for the family may be made. How different from bis fare, who 
separates bortionltare from his farming. His bill of fare ia nsnally bread and meat 
and potatoes for breakfast, potatoes and meat and bread for dinner, and by way of 
change, meat and bread and potatoes for anpper. 

In the matter of edible enjoyment, it aeema to me that the horticnlturiat has a 
great advantage. While he receives his bounties direct from the hand of nature, 
freeh, pure and unadulterated, others have to take almost everything on trnat. 
They can't tell how long the f mit has been picked, how stale the vegetables are, nor 
how or when they have been handled. When they take their strawberriea and cream, 
the latter article perchance may be compoaed of this formula: one part chalk, two parts 
oalvea' braina, three parte molaaaee, and four parta water. When the bortionlturiat 
sita down to his dish of delioiona, freahly-picked atrawberriea and hia rioh Jersey 
cream, he knowa the pampered epicurean boa no vianda to equal hia. Tbe "milk 
and hone; " of olden times ie diaoounted incalonlabl; b; the rioh bounties of the 
farmer's orchard and garden. 

As hortionltnriata we have great reason to oongratnlate each other, not as a 
" mnttial admiration " society would, but as rational and intelligent men. 

Before we part, I shall ask yoa to take a ride with me along one of the highways 
in my own county. Yon see the wild snnflowers luxuriating in all their boastful 
glory on each side of the road; the onlvert before us has one plank broken and two 
loose. We must be careful, or the horse will get his foot entangled. You see how 
dilapidated the fences are. The herd law would ruin the owner of (hat farm, for his 
animals would all find their way to the pound. We turn through these bars to go 
up to the dwelling of Mr. Slaokman. The " gymaum " weeda greet onr olfactories 
with their strong perfume. Aa we approach the dilapidated sbant;~of a house, we 
see the pigs wallowing in the door-yard; tbe ragged, dirty children are making mud 
pies at the door; the chickens are roosting on the chairs; the wife, in a greasy, 
ragged gown, is gazing through a broken pane in the window with a vague look of 
wonderment; the husband and father of this household ia juat emerging from a 
atable built of orotohea, polee and oorn stalks, well ventilated by a young oydone. 
Tbe whole premises are entirely destitute of abode treea, Qowers, garden, and orchard. 
The personal appearance of Mr. Slaokman is no improvement on that of the other 
members of the family. His toes protrude quite rudely from his nnmber II boote; 
bis long, nnkempt hair is waving through an opening in the top of hia hat; his elbows 
ate out; his breeches have sustained a serious breach; and to cap the climax, the 
narcotic juios from a large quid of the weed is trickling down each aide of his ca- 
pacious mouth. 

Mr. Slaokman waa told, before he emigrated from Pike county, Hiaaouri, that 
fruit treea would not grow in Eanaaa, and he baa always believed it, except when be 
got fruit from his neighbora' orchards. 

After the nsual salntations, we tell him that we called to talk to him about our 
"Improvement Society." "What's thatf " says he. "My hogs are a* good aa any- 
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body'a, I reckon. They don't need improfing." Oh, say we, that is not the object. 
The aim of the sooiety is to improve oar homea tmd their anrronndinga, by enoonr- 
aging the planting of shade and ornamental trees, and flowers; by enconraging 
gardening and frnit-growing, thereby elevating ne to a more Essthetic and higher 
plane of living, thus increasing onr naetaJneaB and happiness in the world. We give 
him a printed copy of the oonstitation of our ImprOTemeat Society, and ask him 
to ooDBider the matter of becoming a member. 

We now pass on to the farm of a friend, whose initials are I. X. !>., and whose 
home is my ideal of thrift, comfort and happiness. The drive from the pnblio road 
to the hODse is flanked with a row of fine walnnt trees gn either side; damps of ever- 
greens and beds of Sowera beanlif; the front yard; the house ia painted white, with 
green blinds; the oat-bnildinga are all oonvenient and in good order; sonth of the 
honae ia a large garden BUed with an abnndanoe of vegetables and amall trnita; a 
abort diatanoe in the rear is the five-a<ire orohard, filled with apple, pear and cherry 
trees^the varieties having been selected from the lists recommended by this soci- 
ety; the children are at school, the hnsband and father has gone to market with a 
load of finit, and the happy wife and mother is at the piano playing the variations 
of "Home, Sweet Home." 

Now, my friends, look at this plctnre, then at that, and tell me, if you can, why 
hortioallare should not be connected with farming. 

While we are laboring so earnestly and sncceasfnlly to eappi; Oar bodily wants, 
let Da always bear in mind that the intellectDal natare ia higher than the physical, 
and that the moral nature is above all. 

The subject of Forestry was then taken up, and the Secretary offered the follow- 



DzFiBTUXNT or Aotuotn^TDBK, Washinoton, D. C, Dec. 6, 1886. 
Gentlemen of the Kanaai Slatt florHcuJturoI Society: Allow me to embrace the 
opportunity of your annnal meeting to eiteod my thanks to members of yoor asso- 
ciation, and especially to your Secretary, for the many courtesies received from them 
daring my recent journey through Kansas. I may say that by the aid of these gen- 
tlemen alone haa it been possible for me in a abort time to gain an insight into 
prairie planting, which allows me to speak more intelligently on its requirementa 
than I could otherwise have done. At the reqnest of yoar Secretary, and in acknowl- 
edgment of the excellent forestry work which you are doing, I ventnre to send ae a 
contribution to yonr meeting a part of my report on the observations made dnring 
my joarney, still unpublished, treating on some general principles of forestry which 
had appeared to me overlooked in Western planting.* If I seem too authoritative on 
the subject, I hope you will eicu:]e me on the ground that I speak professionally, and 
believe me bent upon advancing a reform work in which much has to be learned and 
accomplished. Aa Secretary of the American Forestry Congreea, I wish also to ex- 
press the thanks of our association for the representation which your body had del- 
egated to our Denver meeting. It the results of that meeting have not seemed as 
satisfactory to Western planters as might have been expected, the reason should be 
found in the preponderance at the meeting of Colorado and Bocky Mountain inter- 
ests, which stand in more urgent need of immediate attention than those of the 
plains, which are so well taken care of by yonr Society. Wishing yon a ancceaafal 
and helpful meeting, I am, most respectfolly, 

Toura for forestry, B. E. Febnow, 

Chief of forestry Divition, 

<□ Fomtrj It the doM 
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THE RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 

I. HoBNBB, Emporia: I have Bpoken of the Raasian mnlberrj on several 
before this Society. I now only wish to add a few words in testimony of what has 
been said. It haa been claimed that this tree is only a brushy shrub. I here exhibit 
to yon a section of a Russian mnlberry tree five years old, and which has been grown 
in a shelter bait and overshadowed with Cottonwood trees. I( is five inches in diam- 
eter, and, as yon see, a nice, straight and smooth trunk eight or nine feet long. 
Another year's growth wonld make it suitable foe posts. I measured one tree which 
gave a drcamference of ST^ inches at a point two and a halt feet above the ground, 
and was only eight years old." This variety has proven to be most vigorous. It is 
one of the very best trees for shelter belts and fence posts. From a hedge-row 15 
rode long, I saw 300 nice fence posts cat. This wood is very dnrable, Only the sap 
wood rotting when set in the ground. Its frnit is inviting to birds, and they will not 
destroy your other frnit as long as the mulberry otpp laats. We can vastly increase 
its value by oarefnlly selecting seed from such trees as show desirable wood develop- 
ments. It is a tree for fuel, shelters and postfl for the western prairies. 

Adjonmed to 2 o'clock p. u. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

ToDBSDli, December 9, 1S86. 

President Johnson in the ohatr. The papers on forestry by J. F. Harsh, Garfield; 
W. J. Colviu, Lamed; Leonidas Oarsou, Anthony; Theo. Boggs, MoPherson; M. 
Hohler, Osborne, were, for want of time, passed to the Secretary, without reading, 
with inatruotioiiB to publish in the ManaaL 

The following papers were read, and referred for publication in the Forest Man- 
ual; Forestry Eiperienoe in Stafford County, by 0. Q. Neil, Stafford; The Annual 
. Growth and Average Dimensions of Forest Trees Qrown at Sterling, by 3. B. Sohlich- 
ter; Results of Forest-tree Experiments at the College Farm, by Edwin A. Popenoe, 
A.M., Agricultural College; Report of Standing Committee on Forestry, by H. 
Allen, Hays City. 

The Hatch experimental station bill was offered by the Secretary. 

On motion, the Society fully indorsed the provisions of this bill, and instructed 
the Secretary to earnestly request the Eanaas members of Congress to give it theii 
hearty support. 

RESOLUTION ON FORESTRY EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 
On motion, the following resolntion, offered by J. F. Martin, Winfleld, was next 
considered: 

Whersai, Judicious foreitrr can be mora ■niiceiifullr mod niddlf deTeloped thioagh the help of 
Ki«DtiQcrareBtBtatioiu,egUb11abedlathaBrid,treeleudlgtricla; therefore, this Soolety siraestly im- 
plor«a the Blate LeglilUure Co eaUbll»h and provide for the nulDteaance of two forest eUtiaUB at the 
moBl suilAble pLaoea in weslern EimsaL 

DISCUSSION OF THE RESOLUTION. 

Gbo. Oi.ivi.nt, Conway: The Hatch bill provides for a station at the Agricultural 
College, which is properly within the timbered belt. It ehoold be in the western 
part of the State. ' 

M. Allen, Hays City; A bill covering the point of suitable location for a station 
will be presented to the coming Legislature. 
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F. WzLi^aoDSB, Fairmotmt: Eiperiments at the Agrianltnial Collage will not 
help the Weetecn plantei^. They are valuable foe general porpoaes. 

The cesolntion was nnanimonBly adopted. 

The following Teaolntion on the ruling of the Oenerol Land OEQob againat the 
Osage orange aa a timber tree was offered b; L. A. SimmouB, Wellington: 

BtKhed, Thai thli Socielf legudi tbe raling at the CammlBBloDer of the United 3Ut» General 
Land Office, oberebf the Osage ontngelteicladed Item the llat of treea which maf be planted an tlmb« 
clalnii, aa unreasonable, unjuit, and highly pr^adicial to the beat InlenitB of the aettlera of the western 
portion of this State. 

On motion, the rsBOlntion was ananimonsly adopted, and the Secretary instmcted 
to forward to each of the members of Congiese front Kansas an authentic copy of 
tbie resoltition. 

OENEBAL FORESTRY DISCUSSION. 

Fbof. E. a. Popinob ; The present value of the timber in the Collie forest is 
greater than the prodaot of the same land would have been if planted each year to 

L HoBHEB ; We abonld not advise planting any variety that is not naefnl for 
fencing. 

Obo. Olivuit: Planting on nnbroken land cannot resnlt otherwise than in failure. 

I. EoBitiis: Buffalo-graaa sod raqnireB deep and thotongh plowing; but I would 
prefer the beat lands in the sand-hills for trees. 

Disoassion closed, and unfinished business was taken up. 

Tbe committee on the President's semi-annual address asked permission to report, 
which was granted. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S SEMI-ANNUAL ADDRESS. * 

Your committee to whom was referred the President's semi-annnal address beg 
leave to report that we have carefully examined this last labor in behalf of our Society, 
performed by onr deeply -lamented Vice President, and find it fuU of suggestions for 
a guide in our fntuie labors, and call attention specially to the following points, viz.: 

1. That the standing oommittees should prepare their reports with great care, 
after giving their topics a thorough investigation, 

2. Tbat this Society ahonld have a standing committee on experimental horti- 
"oDltnre. 

3. That at our annnal meetings we should devote onr attention to the larger 
fruits, especially the apple, peaoh, pear and grape, and onr semi-annual (o the small 

i. That this Society should make still more strenuous efforts for the publication 
and distribution of horticultural information to the masses of the people of onr 
State, as horticultural knowledge is their safeguard as well against tbe frauds of 
unprincipled agents and dealers as against useless and disastroiiB experiments. 

To these several points presented by our esteemed co-worker in his last message 
tons — tbe last act in his highly nsefol and honorable horticultural career — your 
committee believe this Society shonld give particular beed and attention, as the last 
horticultural words of our friend whom we highly esteemed and honored while living, 
and whose memory we profoundly and gratefully cherish now that he has passed to 
the summer land. 

On motion, the tepoirt was adopted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITDTION. 
The following report was presented by L. A. Simmons, chairman: 
Your committee ask permission to ofFer the following resolution: 
Sitoivtd, That the prlneipal olBoe of tha Sodetf aball hereafter be at Topeka, whenever the State 
LeglalatnreibsllmakeniltablepraTlalonafOritani^DteDaDceat thatoity. And that all p 
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aC tbe Society coDfllcting berewlth are benb; dHUred rold and of ni 
tlOD be recorded lU aa uuendmaDl (a tbe act of insorporBtlon, uhliih Bi 

On motion, the ceeolation waB ananimoasly adopted. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
Df, Clias. WiUiBmBOn, chairman of the committee, presented the following report: 
Tonr oommittee to whom was referred the President's annnal address, vonld re- 
speotfollf submit the following: We would recommend to the-State Legialatnre that 
a law be paseed whioh shall prohibit any iDcieaaed aasessment of the valne of lands, 
because of the forests growing theceoo, either uatnial or artificially planted. We 
also recommend to the State Legislature that an act be paaacd organizing the Kan- 
sas State Hortionltnral Society into a Boreao of Hoiticoltnre, as recommended in 
the President's address. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

REPORT Of COMMITTEE ON OBITUARY. 
Dr. Chas. Williamson, for the committee, reported tbe following reeolntions: 
SusJtJAl, That in tbe deceue of Dr. Chu.ReyDa1d«,of JuoctlonCitj, tbia Society ftilly realizes tbe 
great loss It hai BUBtained of a irarm, devoted friend, an earDeM worker In bebalf of tbe Society's best 

/feiDfivd, That the death of OUT honored and bisblf-eBteemed Vice PrealdenC, Hon. M, B Newman, 
of W;andotte,haBbere(t tbe Society of one of Its best luembon, ablest counaelora, and a generous and 
warm friend. 

Rtaolved, That tbie Socletf keen); feels tbe affliction irbich baa lemoved IVora our midat Hon. C. H. 
-Graham, of Lero;, «bo for years wag a faithful member of our Board, and an earnest and conatant 
worker Id the higbesi Inteieileof tbe Society; that our lose [e well-nigh Irreparable, and has Isfl a tb- 
canoy in our ranks which lime only can fill. 

Raohed, That this Society hereby eilende lla sincere and heartfelt aympathy lo (he famlllaa and 
friends of each of tbe deceased friends, and hereby aaiurea them that the aorrow Inevluble under tbese 

Baolied, That an authentic copy of theee resolutlona be forwarded to (he laralLy of each deceased. 
On motion, the report was adopted nnanimonsly, and the Secretary instraoted to 
cause a page of the next volnme of report to be draped in monrning. 

DELEGATE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed to IsBDe the credentials of tbe Society to 
3. W. Robison, of Towanda, Butler oonnty, as a delegate to represent the Society 
at the annual meeting of the Illinois State Borticaltnral Society, to be held at Jack- 
sonville, December 16-16, ISSG, 

REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBITED. 
The committee on frnit exhibited daring the meeting presented the following 

Tonr committee report that they find on the exhibition tables the following 
articles; 

By Rev. C. H. Lovejoy, Vinland: Specimens apples^Ben Davis, Ladies' Sweet, 
Gilpin, May. 

By Maj. P. Holsinger, Rosedale: Apples — York Imperial, very fine; Qano, com- 
paratively new; Gen. Lyon, not generally known. 

From Stafford county, by C. O. McNeil; Apples — Winesap, Golden Rnsset, sam- 
ples of barberry. 

By Samuel Reynolds, Lawrence; Apples — Winesap, from trees 30 years old. 

By P. Voorhees, Douglas county; Apple — Huntsman's Favorite, verj flne. 
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By E. J. Holman, Lesvenvortih: Apple — Bidge Pippin. 

Bj G. W. Stearns, Leave»w(wth: Apple — seedling from Rawle's Genet. 

B; Ii. A. BimmonH, Wellington, Snmner oonntj; Apples — Winesap, White Win tei 
Fearm&in, Dominie, Miasonri Pippin, Weetfleld 8eek-DO-fnTthei, Smith's Cidei, a 
seedling reaembling the Broadwell; also one by J. B. Whitman, a seedling of the 
Kawle's Oenet, wbioh is recommended aa worth; of dissemination. [Notb. — This 
seedling haa since been named the "Whitman." — Sbo'i.] 

Bf 'Sqniie Biahop, Emporia, L;od county: White Wititec Peaimain, Smith's 
Cider, White Pippin, Wlnesap, Ben Davie, BroadnelL 

Lyon county — Ameiicns: Extra specimens of applee — Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, 
While Pippin, Winesap, White Winter Peaimain; freaks in garden vegetables: Blood 
Toniip beet. White Brazilian sweet potatoes, white and red sweet potatoes on same 

By J. W. Beaver, Ottnwma, Coffey oounty: Seedling blackberry, leoommended by 
the exhibitor as worthy. The (mit in a gtasa jar showed large size and good qnslity. 

By M. Hollingaworth, Emporia: Apples — Boman Stem, Bswle's Genet, Milam, 
White Winter Pearmain, Dominie, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Winesap, Boibory 

Lyon county, by W. T. Walters; Apples — White Winter Pearmain, Missouri Pip- 
pin, McAfee, Uilpin, Ben Davis, Rawle's Genet, Rome Beauty; and garden vegetables 
— Yellow Nansemond sweet potato. 

Henooonnty: Apples — Smith's Cider, Winesap, Minkler, White Winter Pearmain, 
Ben Davis, McAfee, Bawle's Genet, Willow Twig, Stark. 

By A. C. Griesa, Lawrence; Can of Keiffer pears, pronounced by the tasting pub- 
lic as excellent. 

Johnson county, by Captain E. F. Diehl, Olnthe: Apples — Bawle's Oenet, from 
the first trees planted in Kansas, which are now fifty years old aud in good health; 
Newtown Pippin, from same planting and same age; also apecimen of «ood from 
the tree, which shows good health. 

Greenwood county, by C. Moxley, Eureka: Fine samples o( apples — Ben Davis, 
Missouri Pippin, White Winter Pearmain, McAfee, Willow Twig, Boman Stem. 

By J. F, Martin, Winfield; Specimens of a seedling pear known as the "Martin;" 
size large, flavor good, eitra-late keeper; tree reported vigorous, hardy, and of early 
pioduotivencse. 

By J, J. Measer, Hntohinson: An exhibit of well-grown fruit and forest trees. 

By L. R. Taylor, Topeka; An exhibit of nursery stock of extraordinary growth, 
embracing two-year apple trees, one-year cherry, peach, catalpa, and seeding apple 
and pear stock one year old. 

Yonr committee find two anusnally promising seedling apples from Mrs. M. A. 
Dallas, La Cygne, Linn county, placed on exhibition by our Secretary. We snggeet 
that the Society recommend their dissemination for trial, and that the emaUest one 
be named "Dallas," and the larger one "Linn" in honor of the county in which it 
originated. 

By F. Holsinger, Rosedale: Specimens of Canada thistle; gathered in Chase 
comity, and exhibited for the purpose of informing those in attendance as to the 
appearance of this dangerous weed, that it may be known when seen, and promptly 
exterminated. 

By I. Horner, Emporia: A fine section of Russian olive tree, nine inches in diam- 
eter, grown in MoPheison county. E. J. Bot.HAH, 

A. C. Gbisba, 
A. Willis, 

Com-initUe. 

On motion, the report was adopted, and the Society then adjomned tmtilTp.u. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Thdbssai, December 9, 1886. 
The President called the meeting to older, and an&oauoed the fiist exercise, be- 
ing a lecture on 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF KANSAS H0MB8. 
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Mr. President, Ladies ami Oenitemen: Invited b; yont diBtingaiBhed Secretary to 
take part in the exercises of this evening, I do not flatter myself (hat I shall be able 
to say anything nev or instrTtotive to the members of this great associatiou. I oan 
hardly better explain my relation to this occasion than in the language of another 
tsiryer, addressed more than thirty years ago to the agriooltaral society of a neigh- 
boring State, and under circnmstanoea not very dissimilar to these which snrronnd 

"It oaa not my good fortune M start In life ia partiienblp with thin fertllMng atmotpherc and 
tbU teeming eartb. My way hu been along that path whleb rune over violated contfacts aid broken 
lawa; my path^ too ofl«n darkened by tbe fierce eondicta of human Iniereat, or tbe bitter warfare of 
human paaaioni. My bueineu la to deal vltb man in etrife with bia fellow-man, or at war with the 

icuom; whitherhuaiaiibelngB.CDiDlngframalltbedlversi- 

.o expiate ofbnsea. My vialon baa been too muoh abut out 
le lawa of vegetable life do not He witbin the narrow clicle 
(t the bar, judgee on the bench, do not teach how a plant must gran, upon 
<eiie it, It must be ourod. They loot at soil mainly to de- 
interrogate tbe earth to find out ila Ingredients, They pat 
lents. The law has its myeteriea, but the myateriea of the 
t of tbem." 

It is rather my hnmble task, as a layman, to offer some ptootioal soggestions, 
which may awaken interest in the improTement of onr homes, and in some d^tee 
stlmolate exertion in that direction; and by improvement of onr homes, I mean to 
be nndecatood in the broader sense of the term. It is yonr higher mission not only 
to minister as priests at the altar of Natnre, to explore her hidden Arcana, and to 
extract from her the knowledge of the processes by which shecreates plant life,and 
promotes its development, but also, by the application of the piinciples so obtained, 
to caose the production of innumerable new forms of beauty and utility; and lastly, 
to teach how we may preserve all these [rom the attacks of oonntless enemira. 

To cite two examples out of thousands of tbe achievements of hortionllnre: The 
production by Rickets by hybridization from two indifferent black grapes like the 
Earttord and Clinton of the matchless Empire State in all its golden beanty, and 
the elaboration by cunning fiorists of the insignificant, single Mexican flower into 
the glorious dahlia, are nobler works than the Apollo Belvidere, or the great statue 
of Bartholdi, or the masterpieces of Angelo, and Raphael, and Leonardo. 

To have accomplished such things, it may be conceded, doee not imply the exer- 
cise of creative power, but it does mean the maivelons combination and application 
of existing forces, which in their results come next to creation. To absolutely create, 
is a power not vouchsafed to any order of genius. Tbe imagination which scales 
the highest heaven of invention only arranges and combines the forms and images 
which are already at hand. 

I trnst I shall be pardoned this apparent digression; but I could not, in passing, 
forbear making my respectful obeisance to that large class of workers in the field 
of horticotture who have added, and are still adding, more to the sum of human 
enjoyments than any other, and of whose labote too little account is taken by the 
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iQitioiit; of mankind. We are too apt to iake as a« a matter of ooarse the laioione, 
bealth-giving Brightone, and Delavarea, and Genets, and Jonathans, and Bartletts, 
and Seokela, and Bareripee, and Crescents, and Miners, and Windsor Chiefs, and 
Eittatinnya, and Cnthberts and Greggs vhioh are placed npon oar tables, or, if we 
give credit at all, to aasign it to all-prodnoing and generomi Nature. 

The radiant ball-loom belle borrows more of the subtle charm of hei presence 
from the lovely bade of the Marechol Neill or Safrano which she entwines in her 
hair, or suspends from her girdle, or carries in her hand, than from the canningest 
still of Worth. She recognizes the indispenaablenesa of snoh thinga, bat is likely 
to give herself little thought of their origin, fnrther than that they came from the 
greenboDse. Bnt tew seem to stop to recognize the fact that Natare eiacts as the 
price of her highest favors, not only patient and intelligent toil, bat an extensive 
knowledge of the laws which govern her acts ; that the hortionltoriet most be more 
than a common-plaoe delvec in the soilj that whatever his special field of labor, he 
most be versed in the sciences of chemistry, of meteorology, and entomology, orni- 
thology, and geology. Bd( happily, Mr. President, the labors of yoorself and yonr 
co-workers are not anappreoiated by all. The thoogbtfol and the reSned give yon 
fnll recognition as among the most snccessfnl promoters of the tme, the good, and 
the beantifol, of this earth. 

The incomparable Antocrat of the Breakfast Table baa said, "The greatest poems 
which I have produced in mj time are the trees which I have planted along the hill- 
sides." And another great poet haa said, "There is not a plant that springeth but 
beareth some good to earth." 

Approaching now the particular snbject which has been designed to me for this 
evening, I wish to disavow at the oatset any purpose to indalge in sweeping criti- 
cism. It does not fall within the scope of my remarks to find fanlt with even the 
reasonably well-kept homes which are so abundant in the towns and cities. Wealth 
and Ininry almost as naturally seek expression in weU-planted grounds as in fine 
hooses. And then again, the narrow limita which nsnslly belong to the citj home 
make it comparatively easy to redeem snob a place from absolute nglinees or repnl- 
siveness. On the other hand, it is not the homes of the poverty-stricken or the 
worthless which particularly demand oar attention, but rather the average home of 
the land, which belongs to the man who prides himself on amply supplying his fam- 
ily with bread and meat, with clothing and with fuel; who eonscientionsly refrains 
from violating the laws of the State, and who regularly with his family attends ohnrch 
on Sunday; the man who would indignantly resent any imputation of not properly 
tilling his acres, if be is a farmer, or that he fails to diligently prosecute bis calling, 
whatever it may be. These conditions oertainly do not define a bad man. Ordi- 
narily, they wonld sufficiently accredit their possessor as a good citizen and a useful 
member of society; and yet the tact stands undeniable and confronts ne to-day, that 
the large majority of this class build houses and occupy them, and rear children, 
without taking any thought to provide many of the essential requisites of a home 
in its best and truest sense. Honsea they may have, more or leas commodious, and 
with the usual accompaniments which render them habitable, and bams likewise to 
shield the stock from the cold blasts of winter and the Qerce heats of sammer; and 
the broad acres may yield their full increase. And yet if this is all, if there is no 
orchard, no plantation of small fruit to supply their loacious stores to the family in 
season, no plat devoted to the cultivation of flowers, no sbrobbery, no evergreen or 
other ornamental trees, nothing bnt the inevitable patch of cottonwoods; if there 
is no spot held sacred from the inroads of the predatory pig; if where should be 
the green and smiling lawn, the shrubbery, the well-laid-out and trim garden, sun- 
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floveiH and other noxious weeds should be left in andispnted posaession of the so(J 
to ran riot, is snoh a lite worth living f 

Let it be oheerfnlly oonoeded that (he nomber is small who nevei make any at- 
tempts to plant orchards, and yet there are some. A part fail to do so apparently 
(rom otter in difference, others, beaaose it is too long to wait foi the trnition of theii 
labors. It will be years, they (ell as, before the trees wonld yield db any f rait, and in 
the meantime death may intervene. The far larger class seem to recognize some 
necessity for aoting. They occasionally bny trees and vines from the peiipatetic 
tree-peddler, giving no particnlar attention to the condition in which they are re- 
ceived, and with no aocncate or reliable information as to the varieties which they 
are baying. 

A,t the next important stage, namely that of planting, little or no care ie given 
to the preparation of the soil; boles aie dag too often of a size to receive posts 
rather than trees; the roots are crowded together piomisoDODsly, and the work is 
harried to completion as rapidly as possible so as not to interfere with other labors 
supposed to be more important. Trees planted in this slipshod and slovenly man- 
ner are left, the first season, to eke ont a preoariODS life, if they survive at all, con- 
tending for existence with the rank weeds and grass, which dispute their possession. 
At the end of the first season a part Of the survivors fall victims to depredatii^ 
stock, others are girdled by rabbits, and the remainder at the opening of the enening 
spring, enfeebled by ill-usage, yield to the mysterious force of natnre and com- 
mence another year's growth, and it they do not finally snccnmb to the effects of Sun- 
scald and consequent decay, and are not destroyed by snbseqnent accident, continne 
to live, and in the coarse of a few years, though gnarled, twisted, and bent, and 
dwarfed in size, yield their scanty supply of frait. A few half-hearted attempts 
may be made to replant, with not greatly differing resalts, bnt usually snch a planter 
yields to disappointment, and attribates his (ailnre to what he calls his bad luck, 
and apparently never waking to the knowledge that Nature is not a hard task-mis- 
tress, bnt that she is our generous nursing mother, who bestows the richest rewards 
upon sustained and well-directed elloit- 

There is a third, and tortnnately mach larger class, which is not liable to such 
animadversions as these. It is composed of men, of practical men, who could not 
tolerate life under the conditiODS jost described, and with snoh bald, bleak and stoim- 
swept surroundings. These men plant wind-breaks, and especially for the animals 
belonging to the place. They recognize the supreme necessity of fruit. They know 
that they must plant and Buccesstully grow apples, and pinms, and cherries, and 
grapes, and that to these must be added berries even, and that all this must be done 
as a condition of good health, as well as to minister to pleasure. 

In all probability most of them have not advanced far enough to consult the 
transactions of the State Horticultural Society, in order to ascertain what experience 
has demonstrated as to the proper varieties to be chosen for quality, hardiness, pro- 
fuse bearing, and general adaptability to the conditions snrrotrnding them; but at 
any rate they pnrohase trees, and endeavor to see that they are in fair condition; 
tbey plant them, and give them reasonably good care, and sooner or later they have 
a greater or tees reward in fruit. They plant the inevitable Concord vine, and that 
generous iron-clad soon yields its rich harvest, during its short season. Aud the 
seedling peach is not apt to be forgotten; these are planted, recognizing the fact that 
before the combined ravagee of borers and the extreme vicissitudes of the seosone 
shall destroy (he trees, that mayhap two or three crops of fruit, some of it possibly 
of the highest quality, may be gathered, leaving in the end the dead trees to pay in 
fuel for the comparatively little space which has been occupied. Blackberries and 
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raspbeTTies, and not imfreqiietitl; a modest patch of strawberries, ceoeive theii share 
of attention, and donbljr repa; the trouble and expense. And possiblj, not having 
the feai of flte-blight before them, a few peare are ventared npon. But at this 
point, and with the aeTerely aseliil, that is, with that which ministers to the daUj 
wants and makes up a part of eaob meal, all interest in hortionltnre ceaaes. Bejond 
the narrow limits of the sappljr of the dailjr animal wants, these people do not snaet 
themselves to look. Beeminglj it has never dawned on them, that humanity's daily 
food should be more than that whioh supplies the body; that we ace gifted with high 
faonltiee which demand the pcesenoe of the beautiful, and that the All-Wise Dispenser 
of Qood has provided foe their follest gratifloation. Wordsworth had saoh a man in 
his mind when he wrote — 

"A jellow primroH bf Ihe rirer'i brim, 
A ;ella» primraae la to him ; 
And DotblDg more." 

To all these it is my pacpose to address a few words of admonition. To those 
whose vision is so contracted that they have yet to learn the importance o( frnit- 
planting, I would say, "Awake from yonr lethargy, and do not delay longer. It will 
richly repay yon in dollars and cents." 

A distinguished pomologist, after long ;ears of practical experience, bos declared 
that the annual growth of every well-oared-for young apple orchard is worth in money 
one dollar for each tree. According to this estimate, which does not seem to be ex- 
travagaut, an orchard of ten acres, allowing fifty trees to an acre, enriches its owner 
five hundred dollars a year, commencing from the very time of planting. Can an 
equal amount of ground be as profitably applied in the production of any ordinary 
farm crop, even with a much greater expenditure of labor! 

But let it be supposed that no substantial advantage has been gained nntil the 
actual fruit-bearing stage is reached: how rich and ample is the rewardi For the 
family, what an exhanstleas mine alike of health and enjoyment! For the house- 
wife, what a resource in the prodnotion of wholesome and appetizing dishes! For 
the youngsters, what an abounding joy! But who shall fitly sound the praises of 
the apple? In view of its paramonnt utility it forms no mean part of the world's 
oommeroe; and the improved evaporating processes of to-day give the orohardist 
the command of all markets for his products. Its origin seems to be almost ooSval 
with that of man; and the remotest history mentions it The metaphorical language 
of Holy Writ makes it the temptation which cansed the fall of our first parents and 
of the whole race. The golden apple of the Hesperides was the fabled cause which 
created that web of circumstances whioh in turn formed the theme of the greatest 
epic poem in ancient timee, if not of all times. I am not attempting an anti-climax 
when I remind you that Dr. Samuel Johnson, the foremost man of the eighteenth 
century, asserts that he knew of an English clergyman who reared a large and inter- 
esting family on apple dumplings. 

It must not be understood that only the planting of apples is insisted 3pon. Of 
course the apple stands preeminent, but out of the unending variety which nature 
places at oar disposal, other things most also be selected. <;herries must be planted, 
giving the preference to the Early Richmond and other varieties of the hardy 
Morello family. The Dnkes must not be wholly neglected; but for this climate, 
plant still more sparingly of the Bigarceaos and Hearts, if at all. 

Plums are an important crop; especially the improved Chickasawa, like the Mari- 
ana and "Wild Goose; and the descendants of the wild plum, lite the Minor. 

Fears must not be omitted, notwithstanding the obstacles in the way of their 
successtnl growth, and the long time before coming into full bearing. The deadly 
fire-blight too frequently interposes and defeats the hopes of the orchat^t. And 
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vet we maBt have this matcbleBS fruit, foe there is nothing better ont of Paradise 
than a melting Seokel, of Belle Iiacrative, or than man; others that might be named. 
The peach, too, not inaptly aalled the queen at ftnits, most come in for some share 
of attentiop. The severity of oar winter climate and the rarages of the inaidioos 
borers forbid any great eipaotationH by ordinary onltiTators from this source,' ex- 
cept at rather prolonged intervals. Bat the peach is, nevertheless, indispensable. 
If the fine aorta and budded varieties cannot be planted, at least plant seeds, and 
espeoiall; of saoh as olosely follow the original variety when grown from seed, 
among which may be named the Heath and Lemon Clings and the Indian or Blood 



The apricot, too, which oaed to be sapposed to be wholly unreliable on account 
of itB habit of early blooming in the spring, is now placed within our reach by the 
introdaotion of the Rassian varieties. 

Following neit in the order of arrangement adopted, bat in fact second only in 
importance to the apple, cornea the grape. It has been known and honored in all 
ages and dimes. The spies who went in advance to explore the promised land, 
retarned beariag with them to the expectant children of Israel the frnit of the vine. 
And in all the sacceeding ages, it has never failed of recognition as one of the most 
priceless gifts of a beneficent Providence. Among its nameroos good qaalities, it 
may be mentioned that the vine ceq aires comparatively little space; it comes qaiokly 
into bearing, usaally yielding its delicious fruit the second year after planting, and 
is not only one of the prime laiaries of the table, bat according to eminent physi- 
ologists, the use of no frait is more condacive to the health, regularity and vigor 
of the hnman system. To ns the privilege is denied of saooessfoUy growing the 
wine-bearing grapes of Enrope and Asia ^ the world-renowned grapes of sacred and 
profane history and of poetry — at least in the open aic; bat one hardy American 
varieties leave bnt little to regret on account of this privation. And may we not 
even flatter ourselves that some part of the Bevolutionary debt dae (o our Gallic 
fellow-iepoblioans has been repaid by supplying to them the means of restoring 
their phylloxera-stricken vines? 

The range of reliable varieties within reach of one desiring to plant, is praotioally 
illimitable. I can only stop to suggest a few. The Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, ■ 
Early Victor, (the last named a product of onr own State,] Pocklington, Lady, Per- 
kins, Veigennes -all icon-olads — will all endore much neglect, bot if given generous 
treatment will repay the cost twenty fold. My limited experience and observation, 
with what I have heard and read, lead me to strongly commend some of the varieties 
of the so-called Biparia class, as Etta, Elvira, Noah, Montefiore, Grein's Golden, 
Faith, etc., the first and second promising to snccessfnlly rival even the Concord. 
They seem to be as hardy as the hardiest, are fruitful, are free from hard pulp, and 
of most excellent flavor, the Montefiore having mnch of the high qoalities of the 
better varieties of the Eestivalis species, and is simply delicioas. To those who insist 
on having something better than any of these, and partaking of the meaty quality 
of the foreign sorts, a large number of varieties may be suggested for limited cultiva- 
tion, among which are the Lady Washington, El Dorado, Brighton, Delaware, Dnch- 
ess, and Jefferson. All of these, to my knowledge, have stood anscathed with the 
meronry at 25 duress below zero. They are of surpassing excellence, and the last 
named three are now believed to be free from any trace of foreign blood, and even 
the Delaware has been free from mildew. I must not omit in this connection, two 
others, which give promise of taking the highest rank for hardiness, beanty andlong- 
keeping, and very high rank.as to quality. I mean the Empire State and Kiagara. 
The latter, as I have seen it in the vineyard of my friend Mr. D. M. Wright, of 
Hntohinson, is certainly magnificent. 
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I will onlj add on this sabjeot, that many of the kinds named can be kept through 
the winter in perfect conditioD. I have seen the Etta hanging on the vines almost 
like the GordifoUa oi wild frost giape. 

The other small fimts are a matter of ooiir»e; they ma; not all be entitled to the 
praise bestowed on one by qnaint old Boteler, who said: "Donbtleas God Almighty 
might have made something better than the strawberry, bat donbtleas he never did." 
Nevertheless, they are indispensable in the family eoonomy, and a failnre to plant 
these freely is inexcusable. 

Before passing from this snbjsot of fruit-growing, I wish to urge specially that 
those who plant, shonld learn to be in some measure independent of the narsery- 
mau. Let each learn (or himself the arts of bndding and grafting, and not only 
himself, bnt the children. The prooessea are simple and easily aoqnired. The young 
folks will readily take to the work and with an eTer-inoreasing pleasure. The trees 
with whioh they thas become so <dosely connected will be ever afterwards familiar 
friends and companions, and will give added charms to home lite. 

I aannot pass from the subject of (mit-growing as a means of home improve- 
ment withoat one more snggestion; and this, like all else which I have to say, is 
addressed not to skilled oiohardists and others who are already well informed, bnt 
to the great mass of people who have given little etady or thought to pomology. The 
obvious snggestion referred to is, that in order to attain suooese, not only must the 
requisite labor be given, bnt that anffloient and saitable gronnd must be ungrudgingly 
devoted to the purposes indicated. We mnst not indulge any such delusions as that 
any negleoted or out-of-the-way nook or corner will be sufflcient. Frait-raising even 
tor the family, is not a mere trifling incident, but a matter of the utmost importance. 

There is another topic remaining to be considered, which must not be taken to 
be of less importance because reserved to the last. It is needless (o say that I refer 
to the obligation which rests upon all men having homes, to do what they can to 
render their surroundings attractive and beantitol. I speak not of the aids which 
only the free use of money oan give, not of stately mansions nor of the landscape 
gardener's art, bnt rather of the use of those resources not pertaining specially to 
the rich bat free to all. There are those whose sonls are so dead to all that is beaa- 
tifnl in Nature, so incorrigibly Joined to their slothtnlness and apathy, that it 
would be casting pearls before swine to make appeals to them- To that larger 
unmber, who have failed in their duty from a supposed want of time, or from the 
pressure of other cares and responsibilities held to be paramount, I have a few 
words to say. 

The conflict between your daty to yonr homes and your supposed weightier da- 
ties is more apparent than real. The truth is, that almost every man naelesaly frit- 
ters away time which, if employed in the right direction, might make of bis home a 
blooming Eden. Besides, no man will be left to labor alone, when laboring to this 
end; williug hearts and hands will be aronnd to assist and to cheer. 

Let us now suppose that a beginning is to be made by one having ample space 
at command. Obviously, the first thing will be to adopt some general plan and lay 
off the groands in accordance with it, not with a view to expensive and elaborate 
gravel walks, unless the owner's means warrant a considerable outlay, bnt a simple 
plan, with few walks. 

First, there must be grass, a lawn of greater or less eitent, for there is no object 
in nature more agreeable to the eye than an expanse of green grass. If a good 
supply of water is not available, it may not be best to choose the Kentucky blae- 
grass, and if not, then white clover and other sabstitntes must be found. 

As to preparation of the soil, I decline to make any recommendation, for while 
I have reasonably setisfaotory results from deep stirring and caiefol pcepotatio: 
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others maintain that there ie no better ws; than to aow the seed on the hard groqitd. 
While appscentlj supported bj a fair ghow of snooess, let this point, then, be de- 
texinined b^ the partionlac oironmstanoeH of each person. The Uwn will. Of coarse, 
not be devoted to gross alone; it may be deeirabla that its oontinoit; be broken by 
trees, shrnbs, and Qower-beds. Bnt these, although not to be T^arded as intruders, 
most be sparingl; nsed, and in anbordination to at least two rnles : one, that f oa 
mnst not cnt up yonr lavns into little bits b; trees and shrnba; and the other, that if 
yoD have a pretty view in an; direction yon most not obatrnot it by trsea. Foesibly, 
a third may be followed profitably, namely, the trees and shrabs Bhoold be massed 
only near the outer borders. To my taste, no more delightful object conld appear 
OD the lawn than one or two of the handsome oat-leaved or Veepiag trees, such as 
the birch, or dogwood, or linden, or even a willow. Coarse-growing varieties shoold 
be sedaloQBly ezdnded. As to shmbs, there is no dearth of hardy and beautiful va- 
rieties from which to choose. The lilacs, spireaa, wigelias, Philadelphoa, npright 
honeysuckle, hydrangeas, deutzias, the Japan quince, and many others, all hardy 
and reliable, are at onr command. To these mnst be added the unquestioned queen 
of the flowery kingdom, the rose. 

The list to be planted woold be very incomplete without evergreens. These, like 
other trees, may be grouped at snttable places, or planted as single specimens, and 
with the best effect. Here again, it is not easy to go amiss in choosing varieties. 
The Austrian and black pine, Norway sprnce, arborvitra, red cedar, and others, are 
all thoroughly at home in our State. A hadge-row of the latter, in front of the lawn, 
as it may be trimmed to almost any shape, to suit one's taste or fancy, can be made 
a thing of beauty. 

There can be no more splendid spectacle than a oontlnnoas row of hybrid per- 
petual rosea, either of mingled varieties or of a single kind, flanking the lawn on one 
side. This may serve the additional purpose of shutting off the view of unsightly 
objects. I may say from experience, that for this purpose the Gen. Jaoqneminot is 
an admirable sort; but others, like the Dr. Hogg, Madam, Chas. Wood, Coqnett de 
Blanches, may be nearly or quite as good. By cutting low and throwing up a little 
'earth with a plow, they will withstand our severest weather. 

The purple berberry used as a hedge, between the front and back yards, by its 
splendid pnrple foliage, contrasting with the various shades of green aronnd, is a 
striking and beautiful object; and the same may be said of the Pyrun japonioa or 
Japan quince; and probably a nnmber of other shrabs are jost as desirable in this 

But thns far we have tailed to touch on one class of ornamental plants which are 
certainly of the firat importance^ vines or creepers. These bear the closest relation 
of all to the houses in which we live, and by their graceful habit of growth, possess 
a peculiar charm which is all their own. They should be freely planted about the 
honse, and allowed to clamber over the porches with their graceful festoons, being 
alike delightful for their gratefnl shade and their loveliness. Of these the honey- 
suckles, clematis (meaning the Virgin's Bower and the older sorts, and not having 
any special reference to the splendid array of newer and costlier varieties), bignonia, 
and wistaria, are well-known favorites. I woald not confine the planting of these to 
the immediate vicinity of the house. They merit the distinction of being planted 
to themselves upon a trellis of their own, and nothing can be more pleasing than 
the dense mass of foliage and flowers which they present, and especially the bignonia. 

It cannot bat be observed that in all this, I have sought only to give hints as to 
what may be accomplished. I think it must be equally apparent that with a fair dis- 
play of diligence and iadnstry it is not beyond the reach of people of ordinary means 
to compass a satisfactory measure of snccass in home adornment. The willing learner 
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can easily obtain aooeas to HonToea from vhioh he ma; gain th« foUeet information 
on every point. • 

It only remains for me to point the moral. The home is the natural abode of 
peace, and joy, and love. There the gentler affections of our nature should find their 
tallest exercise. The most sacred office of snoh a place is by its pleasing associa- 
tions, and its refining inQaenoes, to bind the youth who have been reared within its 
precinctH to the good, the true and the tender. Let the memory of home to our sons 
and danghters, going oat into life, be that of the place where the sonsbiue is brighter 
than elsewhere on earth, where the air is balmier, and where the songs of birds fall 
most sweetly on the ear, and where e»ery shrub and flower and every object of 
beauty is recalled as a dear and well- remembered friend; where every tree, standing 
with arms ontstretohed, mntely invites the wanderer's retnrn. 

In oonolnsion, my friends, snoh homes can never be (eorniting-plaoes for one 
States' prisons. They are rather the nnrseries in which are to he grown the men 
and women who most he looked to as the hope of the Bepablic in the coming years. 

kt the eloee of the address, on motion, the hearty thanks of the Society were 
tendered U) the leotnrer tor hie very kind and able effort to aid in promoting the 
success ot the meeting. 

FINAL RE80LDTI0KS. 

The Committee on Final Besolations announced Its report was ready, and being 
called for, was aa follows: 

Retoieed, Thit we, tbe immbcn of the Kaniu Stste Hprticultunl Bocietr, hereby eipreu our esr- 
DMt Ihanks to tbe Lyoa Coanty Hoitloulturkl Society and the eltlieoa ot Emporli far the ver^ kind 
reoeptlon and Mtndly tieMmant of the Society during thia meeting. 

Btioimd, That ws dnoerely appreoiale th*e kind Bltentlon giien the Soclat; b; the FreildeDl, A. R, 
. Taylor, and the Uaobm auooialed with him, of the SUIe Normal Bcbool, and hsrebr aipregs to tham 
our gratelul reellugs. 

fiuotoed. That we tbank the Ya»o Club of Emporia, fbr kindly oonHaUog to rurolsh eicelleat 
and anllTenlng muele during the eTaning Kaalaaa. And furthermore, 

Auotoad, That to the firlitol SIMen, of Topeka. wa expreea oor gratitude for tbe beautiful bouquet 
pnnented, and wbloh w admirably adoroa the Presldotit'i deak. 

On motion, the report was adopted, and the President, with a tew appropriate 
remarks, closed the twentieth annnal meeting. 
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Forestry Department. 



REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE. 



One hnndced years ago this great oonntTy bad only a tew people — about four 
and one-half per oent, of what it now has. Theee were mainly scattered along the 
Atlantic ooaat. None, or at least almost none, of the intetior bad then been ex- 
plored. It was supposed to be one dense forest, whiob was then looked upon as 
man's greatest enemy, beoause, in order to draw sustenanoe from the earth, the for- 
est most first be displaced or destroyed. The very snbsietenoa and eiiaienoe of this 
people seemed to depend upon the destrnotion of the forests. 

The people, following and most faithfully folfllling what they supposed to be a 
most sacred daty, cleared their lands, raised their children and instrooted them so 
well and carefully in this art, that in some cases the noble trees thus destroyed, if 
left standing wonld now be worth more in dollars and cents than the land on which 
they grew and all the crops which have been raised on It, to say nothing of all the 
toil in destroying (he one and cultivating the other. ' 

He was, no doubt, an expert and thoroughbred in this line who, within the last 
year, oame from the east to western Kansas to take a timber claim, being under the 
misapprehension that he wonld have to dear ten acres instead of plant trees over 
this, and he brought a complete outfit for clearing land, including a stamp-puller, 
to a locality where there was and never was either trees Or stnmps. 

The woodntan's ax has done its work, nntil bnt seventeen per cent, of the original 
forests of Ohio now remain, and one acre of forest is worth two or three acres of 
cleared land of eqnal quality. The same is also true of other localities in the Middle 
States. 

So fearful has been the waste, that zealons and public-spirited men have sought 
to arrest it. The; have organized the Amerioan Forestry Congress, that has done 
and is doing much good. This body has appealed to the Congress of the United 
States and obtained a commission to gather Btatistioa, and to tell us where the 
forests that are now left are located, and the sorts of trees they consist of, and the 
rate of their deatrnction in various quarters by clearing laud npon which to con- 
duct agricultural purauits, by saw-mill men, ship-builders, miners, forest fires, eto. 

Laws have also been enacted in some of the States providing for gathering more 
fully statistics and other information of their own, and enconraging the preserva- 
tion of the timber they have left. This has been the case in both Ohio and New 
York, fine reports of which have been pot into my hands, for which I heartily thank 
the donors. 

The State of Colorado, our neighbor on the west, has also been active, and has 
done some good work in this direction, mainly with a view to prevention of forest 
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fires, a preseiTBtioii of the timber on the moDntaiii-sidea and thereby a ir 

fnl haBbanding of theii perpetual anowB, and through them a greater 

longer oontinnanoe of their water supply. These are all matters nell worthy the 

attention of saoh a body aa this Forestry Congress. 

While the wanton destraotion has been going on in the East, and the mines of 
the Waet were being developed, the popolation of this ooantry baa gone on from 
three to sixty millions; the pratrlea have been discovered, and their great fertilit; 
demonstrated; Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado have been organized, and have at- 
tracted snoh attention that they probably now contain nearly as many people as th« 
whole Nation did a hundred years ago. Oat of these three States might now be 
carved another, as large as Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, or even Miaaonri, already 
nnmbering its people by tens of thousands, that has not to-day enough timber in it 
to make fire-wood alone for its present inhabitants (if they should be confined to it 
alone) for this winter. This territory seems not to have yet baan disoovered by the 
American Forestry Congress — I snppose largely for the reason that their efforts 
are mainly directed to the preservation of forests where they already exist. They 
are mainly not prairie men. The most important thing that has been done to en- 
conraga planting in this vast region, in the way of legislation, was before this For- 
estry Congress eiiated, and is known as the timber -onUnre act at Congress, which 
was enacted thirteen or fourteen years ago, and amended so as to make it more 
practical two or three years later. Great good has resulted from this law, but not 
what was expected, either by those making it or by its patrons. It has resnlted in 
teaching forestry negatively. HVbile we have baan aniions learners, and wanted 
help and knowledge as to what, where, when and how to plant, we have had no direct 
help from either onr law-givers or this Forestry Congress npon these very vital 
points. Bat onr actual experience with and under this timbar-oultnre law, if not 
productive of much real success, has taught us how and what not to do, and has fur- 
nished the actual experienoe in the field, out of which real success will most likely 
be evolved. This law has developed an experience which, to us npon the plains, 
may become valuable as a light-house is to a mariner in a strange sea, beset with 
treaoberoos rocks. 

Very v-nforbmately for onr plains region, there is a great effort being made for 
the repeal of this law. The fear of its repeal is creating maob distrast among its 
patrons — there is nothing so insecure as uncertainty. Partly upon this gronnd has 
our Congressman in the Sixth District been retired, and a homesteader supposed 
to be more in sympathy with the people put in his place. Wa have a United States 
Senator, a very brilliant one, that has done himself great discredit by advocating 
the repeal of this law, and being one of the first to do so. It is the only help we 
plainsmen have had at the hands of legislators, and now the politicians propose to 
rob ns of this by crying fraud. 

Last sammer, I had a very timely invitation to meet with the American Forestry 
Congress at its September meeting in Denver. I was also informed that our State 
would be entitled to three oommissioners in that body, to be appointed by the Oover- 
nor. He, however, in his wisdom, in a great measure ignored tree men, and put 
mostly newspaper men upon this commission. Our railroads, probably looking to 
immediate results instead of the future, and caring more for the present carrying 
trade than for the future development of the country, extended no oourteeles to any 
one on account of this meeting. I mean especially the Kansas Pacific Railroad, for 
of the others I do not know so positively. But by the timely aid of this Soolet; I 
was furnished with snch credentials as entitled me to a favorable recognition in 
that body of gentlemen, which was composed of three quite distinot classes of per- 
sons, or at least lookers-on from three different and quite distinct standpoints, viz.: 
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The gentlemen from the East, looking almoat entirely to the preservation of the 
foreeti the; have left; the Rooky Mountain gentlemen, inteTeated in preserving their 
timber mostly for the parpooe of prolonging their snovs and water supply, with- 
ont which tbe; have neither agrionltnte nor hortianltnre ; and the gentlemen from the 
plains of Kansaa and Nebraska, who oonld see great hope in the timber -oaltare law. 
They had no trees bnt what they had planted, and wished to retain all the aid in 
Bight to encoatoge further planting; therefore they, nrged a resolntion against the 
repeal of the timber-oaltare law. These Nebraska men were all tree men, and bad 
been carried free b; their railFOBda. They, with all the Eansaa men irho were in 
voting trim, favored this resolution, as did Mr. Byers, editor at the old Rocky Moun- 
lain [fewi. Dpou the yeas and nays being called for by a |;entleman from Nebraska, 
the resolntion was lost. I recently asked Mr, Fernow, the secretary, for the yeaa and 
nays, and in answer he says he is "not in possession of the record," bnt adds: "I 
know that I voted against, and mostly Colorado people with me. Nor have I seen 
reason to change my views; bnt I wonld not want the timber-cnitare act abolished 
withont patting in some snbstitnte, making timber- plan ting a oondition, or at least 
an aid of bomeeteading. 'I also advocate Government planting on extensive scale." 
Verily it aeems to me a long stride backwards to advocate the repeal of a law 
providing for the planting ten-acre lots of trees scattered all over the plains, into 
every part of each township, and expect to snbstitTite thprefor, sometime in the 
fntuie, a scheme to plant large bodies of timber in wide-apart places by the Govern- 
ment. No! gentlemen of the American Forestry Congress, please do not take from 
aa what we already have, with the promise that you may sometime help as to get 
something of mach less value. Confine your attentions to the preservation of the 
timber a till left in the timber States — bnt with na, where we have no trees, and never 
bad — if yon can't tell US how to plant and grow them, please Ut-us alone. We, upon 
the plains, want and ought to have one or two, or possibly more, experimental sta- 
tions from which reliable information for tbe localities where they existed could be 
readily obtained upon all subjects relating to forestry, or rather the planting and 
management of trees for the production of timber. Our State can do no better 
thing than to help itself in this way, by making suitable appropriations tor this pnr- 

Another thing is jnat now giving many of onctimber claimants much anxiety; it 
may be stated thoai The party recently coming into power, folly believing, no doubt, 
that great franda had been committed by their predecessors, in various departments 
of the government, in their zeal to find snch frauds, and bring them to public notice 
— if not to justice — have sent out squads of agents, commissioners, etc. The heads 
of departments have made strange and unprecedented rnlings, nnder the seeming 
apprehension that their duties were legislative and judicial, while they in fact were 
only ministerial and dedaiatory of law, to wit: The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, proceeding no donbt more from ignorance than evil intent, has made a 
ruling that the 0$age Orange ia not a timber tree, and therefore will not be admitted 
for planting upon timber claims. And now comes one of these agents, and nnder 
hia infinenoe, advice and consent, several timber claims are now nnder contest, for 
the leaaon that Osage Orange alone has been planted upon them. 

If this functionary has the right to proscribe the Osage Orange (which be has al- 
ready ^one), he has the right to proscribe other sorts as well; and suppose be should 
next year proscribe the Ash, and the year following he might have a successor, fol- 
lowing tbe precedent thus eBtablisted, who might under this law, in tbe course of 
three or four years, render it entirely inoperative and void, simply by the imbecile 
administration of it. 

The timber-oultnre and preemption laws were both for a time snapended by action 
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of the CommiaBionei of the Oeneral Land Office, noder the belief that the last eea- 
aion of CongresB wonld repeal them. 

la this, m; eighth anuaal report to 70a, I have departed widely from the nsnal 
rnle, not withoat believing, however, that the signs of the times ttdl; warrant snoh a 
oonrae. In oonolosion, however, I want to SHf that while the early part of the post 
Beaaon was aomawbat dry, almost too mnoh ao for newly-planted trees, the wood- 
growth has been heavj and qnite Batiafactory. 



RESULTS OF FOREST-TREE EXPERIMENTS AT THE COL- 
LEGE FARM. 



Prafenoi of Harticultan and EDtomologr, AgriDuUurBl College, MsnbKtian. 

Mr. Pbb8ii>biit: Having been requested by yonr Seoretary to give yon the resnlts 
of forestry experiments at the State Agricultural College, I have thought that my 
obEervationB opon the present state of the foreat plantations might gain in interest 
if, by way of their introdootion, were rssd s few eitrsots from the early repotta to 
the Begents, of Frof. Gale, then Superintendent of the Department of Hortiooltnre 
at the College. These eitiaots reoonnt the early hiatory ot the groves in qneation, 
and serve to Bhow the snocesaeB and vicissitudes of the plantation in its beginning, 
a knowledge of which is necessary to the anderstaading of the resolts as gathered 
to-day. I qaote from the report for 1872: 

"The Uud H]eiit«il for Ibii pucpose wu tbat leut idipMd to the culIiTatlaa ot aeresli, or root 
on>pi, of any Doir broken upon the College fsrm. Tbis uleotloD, all tblngs consldeTed, ■» tboogbt 
belt, for It I* in general thte quslltj of loll — the high, graielly, bralien rldgea — which ehould uUI- 
raately be planted to foreata. It la, tben, a matter ef Intereat to learn what maj be expecl«d aa the re- 
■ult of foreit culture on such eipoeed lituHtiona as the one Hlecled. Ai vas anticipated, the gromb 
of Che young trees bu not been eo ligoroschere as It would baie been upon lover aadrletaer land, but 
still aboDdantlr ■ufflcleat 10 giie tbe moet encouraging promise of future succeaa. The planting Ihla 
rear oonalsied of European Larch, White Aab, Red Aab, Ureen Ajb, Oaage Orangs, Catalpa (fiignoni- 
oldea), AllanluB, Black Walnut, White Hlckorr, White Maple, and Willow. 

"Or tbe European Ijarob planted, 50 per cent, died, moat of them alter tbe flnt of July. Tbe White 
Aab, QDO-jear aeedlinjea, bare grown from two to three feet. Tbe Wbit« and Red Aab seed failed to 
germinate. The Green Ash haTe grown from twelTe to twenty Incbes from ased. Osage Orange waa 
planted with special reference to foreat culture. The aeeda of Allantus were purposely planted upon 
tbe highest and drjeat ground, aomearitgraielly, fiom the belief Ihittblg tree, with lla tendeney to 
a late.succuleat growth, will be hardy upon saeh a wll If at all Id Kanaiu. The growth of thlatree,ao 
far, will justiry furtber eiperlmenla. Tbe Catalpa has made a growth of twelre to twenty inches. 

"Cuttings of about eighty Tarieliee of Willow were planted, and about ility varletlea liyed. A 
■mall number of these present a promising appearance, having grown from four loilx fbet. A native 
Willow, which Is found occaalonally along our streams, has also bean planted upon our uplands for 
testing Its availability for general forest callore, and so br It promises well," 

From the report of 1874: 

"Among those trees that are making a good growth upon upland may be mentioned tbe Catalpa. 
Silver Maple, Os^eOraDge, White AshiGreen Ash, Allantus, Black Walnut, common Cottonwood, and 
Lombardy Poplar, it ia worthy of remark that tbe Allantus has made a good growth upon tlfe driest 
land that we have, and In anch sltuaCiona has suffbred very little team tbe winter, while upon rlcb bot- 
tom lands It la only half-hardy. 

"Tbe European Larch, alter repeated trials, has not proved asucceas. The same may be said of 
tbe Blrcbes,!Beech, and with some slight modlfloation, of the Sugar Maple and AnierloaD ChastDUt. 
. . . This year has been one of peculiar dIsaaUr. [Referring to tbe lo'aalon of locusts.] Ever- 
greena of moat varieties have iDflfered materially, where tbeybave not been killed by defoliation. The 
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4d1j e«ergrflon> that h>«o eallrely eaoiped the gnuahoppar fxe the It«d Cedar, Mountmln FiDe, and 
Pitch Viae. The AuBtilan Ploa vu psTtiall; defoliXed, while the Scoloh Fine, Noivly Sprace, Iiiah 
Juniper, SDd AmerlcKii ArborvitK. were Desrl; all ruined." 

From the report of 1875: 

" The e>ergreaiii la the' Diinerj, ablch In part or nhollT eaoaped the locusto, are the Austrian 
Hne,TBhle Mauntain Pine, American Spruce, and Red Cedar. But all Terjtnull erergreens, and thoae 
of all sizes reeentlf transplanted, perished. That portion of the forest deroled to deciduous trees cauie 
-through last season [the grushopper year] with comparatWelr little injury. The moet marked eicep- 
tiena to this were the European Larch and the American Chestnut. The former or these perished en- 
tirely, while the latter can he scarcely counted better than dead. 

"The evergreen trees [in the forest] were mostly killed ; the only exception lo this is the Austrian 
Pine." 

The prassnt etataa of the experiment ma; be shown b; the following notes. 

The White Aab plantation stands in the beet part of the poor land occnpied b; 
the entire giove, being in a Eli|jht depression heading b amaU ravine, and facing the 
soatb. The trsBB originally stood in rowa about fiTS feet apart. 

Foar years ago, in response to an apparent demand for thinning, trees were oat at 
such intervals as to allow those remaining to stand at about seven oc eight feet 
«part. . The trees out out, trimmed and seasoned, furnished poles of great valae for 
many pacposss, being straight and tough, while some used as fnel proved equal in 
this regard to the best wood in our markets. Measurements with a tape-line, at 
foar feet from the ground, give as an average of twenty-five speoimens, taken in 
socoession while walking across the plantation, a oironmferenoe of thirteen and a 
fraction inches. Beven of this nnmber exceeded a diameter of five inches at the 
height given. These trees stand over twenty-five feet high, straight, and nsuallj 
without forks. Ninety per cent, of them will famish now serviceable poles twentj 
feet in length. 

The undergrowth is light, and is composed of sprouts from the stamps of the 
trees cut out, with a nnmber of taspberiry, gooseberry and coral-b^rry vines, donbt- 
leea planted by the birds that freqneut the groves in great nnmbera dating the 
breeding season. There is but little herbage, and that mostly a thin grass and 
woodland weed. 

The Osage Orange plantation stands as first made, treea three it> four feet apart 
in rows, and rows four feet apart. No systematic thinning has been made. The 
trees average over twenty feet in height, and, as shown by measarement at a height 
of one foot from the ground, over ten inches in eironrnterenoe. As will be under- 
stood, they are much more generally branched low, and the tranks often divided at 
■ the height of one foot from the gronnd. The lower branches do not so readily kill 
oat by shading as in other trees. There is no undergrowth except where gaps oocai 
in the plantation. At this size, the timber has little valne save as poles for nse in 
the garden or vineyard, in which service, however, they cannot be equaled, if cnt 
nbile growing, and stripped of their bark before seasoning. 

The White Maple is growing on about as high ground as the plantation site af- 
fords, bnt owing to the natural protection of the closely- plan ted trees, this grove, on 
a sterile southern slope, shows an excellent growth. The trees stood originally about 
four feet apart each way, but were thinned four years ago to eight (eet apart. They 
are now over thirty feet high, with straight, unbranched tranks, and show an aver- 
age girth of over fifteen inches at four feet from the groand. At least 9fi per cent, 
of the trees wonld fnrniah straight poles over twenty feet long. The nndergrowtb 
is less abundant than in the Ash grove, and is composed of abont the same vegeta- 
tion. A small uamber of the trees, some even in the thickest part of the grove, show 
on their soathwest sides the effects of sun-scalds, and the work of flat-headed borers. 

The Catalpa, npon eqnally poor gronnd with the White Maple, has also mads a. 
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ver J satisfao(orf growth. The tree is leas etraight, and more large braochea aarriTe, 
dividing the trunk, and rendering it less Taloable as timber at this stage of growth, 
than it wonld otherwise be, bnt considering the high quality of the wood for certain 
parposes, we shonld rate the Catalpa at this age, in onr forest plantation, second 
only to the White Ash. The trees seem to be mostly of the Western Hardy variety, 
thoagh oatalogaed in the report above qaoted as " bignonioides." They appear to 
have been planted at irregnlar dietancee in the row, and qaite closely, so that now 
trees three or foar inches in diameter stand half a dozen together at distances of 
eighteen inches from each other. This grove has received no Hystematic thinning, 
though posts and poles have besn cat here and there. There is practically no under- 
brash, only Bpronts from stnmpa of trees ont ont. At the height of foar feet, the 
trees have an average circnmference of fifteen inches or over, the largest being- 
twenty-two inches, and a height of twenty-five feet. 

The Ailantns grove, on the highest ground, is now a thicket of stems of all sizes 
down to last year's spronts. The trees have not been thinned ont, and were evidently 
planted at abont fonr by five feet, thoagh the rows are filled up by spronts, some of 
which are nearly as large as the originat Heedling, The trees selected as the oldest in. 
the grove, average eighteen feet high, and have a girth at four feet from the ground 
of eleven inches. On the ontskitta of the grove, an occasional tree may be found 
having twice this circamference. There is no undergrowth in this grove, excepting 
Ailantns spronts. 

The Slack Walnnt grove Stands as planted, abont font by fonr feet apart; have 
made a clean, attaight growth, averaging over fifteen feet high, and at four feet 
from the ground, eight inchea in circumference. The plantation never having been 
thinned, the close atand has resulted already in the death and decay of all the 
branches on the lower part of the trunk, promising straight timber when of larger 
size. A second plantation, apparently about three years younger, shows this proceed 
of self-prnning in progress. . These treea, atanding fonr by one and a half feet apart, 
averaging twelve feet in height, and one and a half inchea in diameter at fonr feet 
from the gronnd, carry no live branches below a height of about six feet, though the 
trunks are set with dead ones nearly ready to fall, through a decay of the branches 
near the base. The undergrowth of this grove consists of wire-grass, golden rod 

In marked contrast to the self-prnning Black Walnuts, stands the Ash-leaved 
Maple alongside. Planted at the same time and same distance, these treea, sixteen 
feet high, and at a height of fonr feet, are two inches in diameter. Yet the nnmer- 
ons branches and spronts from their baae are mostly as fresh as those above. 

Trees of the Qreen Ash, of same age and planted equally close and adjoining 
the Ash-leaved Maple, are two or three feet higher, and have a diameter of two 
inches at a height of four feet. On these the branches on the lower part of the 
trunks are all dead and ready to drop. As in the White Ash and Black Walnut 
groves, these trees are remarkably straight and clean in growth. There is practi- 
cally no undergrowth in this grove. 

If I wore aaked, after a walk through these groves, to select from the list the 
three that seemed on the present evidence to be best worth a further and extended 
planting on snch soil with a view to earliest profit, I think I should name the White 
Ash, the Catalpa, and White Maple. The evidence of neighboring plantations shows 
the equal importance of the Black Walnnt on lower and richer soil, and may even on 
the sterile hills become some day of nsefni size. I cannot speak very favorably of 
the Ailantns, so far as I may jndge from the present plantation, except to mention 
its very evident ability to maintain a snccession of growths after the ground is 
once planted. It would seem that the Osage Orange and Catalpa would be mnoh 
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better if watched and low forking prevented b; praDing, than if allowed to grow on- 
pruned like the Ashee and Walnut. 

Finall;, the reBolta bo far given in these groves we have been oonaidering, affirm 
the sonndness of the argament advanced by Prof. Qale, when in beginning these 
plantations he insisted npon close planting as the snrest means of proonring, at 
little expense of care and cnltivation, a nsefnl growth of timber. 



THE FOREST AS A SOURCE OF PERPETUAL NATIONAL 
REVENUE. 



Ei.PreBldent or the Soclelj', L»ke Wortli, Fla. 

The forest is a source of great national income. Millions of oar people ia one 
vay or another live npon its prodacts. All of oar people draw more or lees revenne 
from the forest. While it feeds and olothes so many, we scarcely realize how its 
prodacts enter into nearly all the indostrial porsnits of civilized life. Were its 
products to be even largely cortailed, there is not a Tillage in the land but would have 
its breadlees and houseless families. It is not easy to realize the vastnese of the forest 
prodacts, beoanse they are so evenly distributed araong all classes of our people. This 
oniversal distribution adds greatly to the importance of our forest interest, The 
song once told as that cotton was king. Then came the response from the North, 
" Com is king." Bnt if we study the statistician's flgnres, we may hear the trees from 
Maine toOr^on, andfrom the Lakes to the Gulf, murmuring in unison. The forest is 
king. 

The prodacts of the forest are estimated in round numbers at ^700,000,000. The 
corn crop of 1S80 was estimated at {^79,000,000; wheat at $474,000,000; hay at 
1371,000,000; cotton at |3SO,000,000; and the prodnota of all the mines of gold, sU- 
ver, iron, copper, lead, and zinc, at $106,000,000, or a little more than one-seventh of 
the product of the forest, There is, then, no single source of revenue that equals 
the revenue of the forest. Now is this immense interest to be regarded as only 
transient, a stepping-stone to something else, or is it to be viewed as a perennial 
source of national wealth F Reason points to the tatter view. But to our bedimmed 
faith the actual profit is too far away, and so we find ourselves urging, legitimately 
it is true, forest protection and every other plea, before we can etand up with our 
arms full of the little trees, and tell of the profitable crop that somebody may reap 
from their growth, twenty, thirty or fifty years hence. We hardly dare to say tiiat 
there will, by-and-by, be money in these tittle whips which to-day we carry a-fietd in 
our arms by the hundred; and yet it is true, but it stirs no enthusiasm. And whyf 
Is it because we feel that it is a crop planted for our children and not for ourselves F 
It may be that we are not unlike the Irishman who would do nothing for posterity 
because posterity had done nothing for him. Whether we or our children reap any 
immediate advantage from personal efforts in forest culture, is a matter of very lit- 
tle moment l>eside the interest of a nation. And yet there is no doubt but that 
intelligent forest culture on the great treeless plains will greatly advance onr per- 
sonal interest, as welt as vastly increase the wealth of the region'to which we de- 
vote our energies. While we may not forget our own personal interests, while we 
may accept the fact that we are co-laborers in providing favorable climatic changes, 
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we ODght to realize that we have here a gieat national interest. We shontd not 
leave the gleanings of the American forestB for oor ahildren, bat so handle this 
great national interest that the piodnots of the foreat for coming yeais shall be 
more ample, richer io variety, and better suited to tbe wants of a perfected oiviliza- 
tion, than are the prodacts of tO'day. This ma; be thought asking mnoh, and yet it 
is not too mnch, if we can gapplant the haphazard practices of the present by a 
sDitable system of forestry. We should aim, first of all, to so condnct this vast in- 
terest that tbe ptodnots of the forest as a whole shall be oontinnally on the increase; 
and this is really the pivotal point in all forestry. Any system that aims at any- 
thing less than thia mnat be a failnre. We have, from long-established habit, oome 
to view the forest as only a temporary source of profit. We feel somehow that it 
will BOOH be worhed oat, and then give place to some other indostry. This is all 
wrong. Forestry should not simply presene, it should incrgaae. There will be an 
alternation of forest products as of other farm crops. The pine of to-day may give 
place in the next generation to hard timber, or we may cut the oak, the beeoh, and 
maple, and onr children may harvest the pine, sprnoe, and hemlock. The second 
ocop will as snrely coma in requisition as the first. And the same wiU be trne of 
the third and the fonrth. 

Tbe forester^s trne field shoald embrace, in the first place, all steep hillsides and 
moimtainons regions, on prodactive barrens, and sand danea; and second, one-fonrth, 
or still better, one-third, of all naturally prodnctive and tillable land. Let every 
man, who has a quarter-section of treeless land, begin now to put forty or fifty acres 
into forest. If the work is intelligently done, the average farm prodnots of that 
quarter-section will be increased rather than diminished, while the growth of the for- 
est will be like money at interest for years to come. For obvions reasons, the arti- 
ficial forest will be far more remnnerative, acre for acre, than the natural one; and 
herein will be fonnd the greatly enhanced profit of tree culture upon tillable land. 
The natural forest should never be encroached upon beyond certain limits. Every 
precantionshouldbe taken against forest fires. Tbe pruning of the forest should only 
be intrnsted to eiperienoed hands. 

The growth of the past has been a mere matter of chance;- in tbe future, it sboold 
be one of caltore. 

To secure a perpetual revenue from the forest, we shall need — 

1. To utilize all its products. Hitherto waste has been the rule. Single Black 
Walnut trees, in Illinois, which, if standing to-day, would be worth more than the 
original cost of the quarter-sections on which they grew, have been ruthlessly cut 
and split into rails and posts. The demands of civilization are so varied and mul- 
tiplied, that there is scarcely a product of tbe forest that is not wanted in the mar- 
ket. Thehaid-wood timbers call into eiistencean almost endless variety of industries, 
and give employment to a vast number of workmen. Of the finer varieties of tim- 
ber, there will never be a glut in the market. The forest crop on every farm sbonld 
be utilized with as much care, and as r^ularly, as the crop of wheat or corn. Tbe 
care of the forest should become a prominent part of every farmer's business, both 
for its immediate and prospective returns. The idea of waste in the timber should 
be as repugnant to the farmer as the waste of com or hay in winter. The market 
demands upon the forest will change from year, but they will never cease. What is 
not wanted to-day, may in a very short time find an open market. 

2. It must be held as a matter of national importance that the natnral forests 
should not be encroached upon beyond certain established limits. Thia would in- 
volve a special treatment of the natural forests, and probably a Government over- 
sight. It is nothing less than a national calamity to have our moDntain-aides 
stripped of their timber, and, by repeated fires, to have the young growth and even 
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eotl deattojed, until vast areas become a deseit vaste. This ruin will here, as in 
the Old World, reach down into tbeTollefe and deeolate ptenBant homes. It becomes, 
then, a question of lav. A forest commission or superintendency, with a code of 
laws anited to oar needs, shonld be among the flrst damands of our people. 

3. Much can be done by encourBiging artificial forestry. This thought applies 
especially to the great treelesa plains, and to vast tracts along our aea coast. To 
this end, special legislation shonld enoonrage forestry by all practicable methods. 
In the States naturally defioieut in forests this enooaragemeat can be probably 
giTen most effectively by the general dissemination of reliable instruction in regard to 
the best methods of forest culture. No wise legislator will be gnided by a narrow- 
minded policy in this matter, It will be essential to regard it both as a State and 
national interest that cannot be safely left to individual effort. The State horticul- 
tural societies that have given attention to forestry shonld be liberally aided in their 
work. The effort from the beginning should look forward to a systematic treatment 
of the whole subject. But it will not do to await action nntil this can be done. Little 
by little will that system be bniltr np. By alow but snre steps we may verge toward 
the time when forestry shall be made a specialty, and be counted among the legiti- 
mate and remunerative industries of life. In the meantime, we ought to scatter 
broadcast such knowledge as is attainable upon forestry in all its bearing. That will 
involve all questions relating to the profits and uses of all forest products — all ques- 
tions relating to atmospheric or climatic influences — modea andases of protections, 
and the abuses of the same — influence of forests on growing crops and animal life — 
the relation of forest and fruit culture — the varieties of trees most desirable to plant 
in any given region, besides the more elementary and practical questions aa to how 
to handle the various kinds of trees, their seeds and cnttings. And, looking to the 
same end, a yearly interchange of experience among those interested in the culture 
will in the future, as in the past, prove a great aid in promoting the interests of 
forestry. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREST-TREE CULTURE TO THE 
NORTHWEST, 



What and where is the Northwest? 

For the purposes of this paper, I will say that the Northwest comprises the two 
northern tiers of oonntiea in Kansas, commencing with Mitchell and Jewell counties 
on the east, and extending throi^h to the Colorado line on the west^a belt of ter- 
ritory siity miles in width and over two hundred miles in length. This has also been 
called the great homestead region of E&nsas, as nearly all of tbie large belt of terri- 
tory waa subject to homestead entry. 

Now, before entering npon the discnssion of the topic assigned me, I will call 
attention to this fact: that our section of Kansas, unlike southwest and central 
Kansas, has been settled and bnilt up unaided by railroads. While this was an 
advantage in some respects, it was in other respects a disadvantage. It gave us a 
large population in a comparatively short time, but we lacked capital. Capital is 
inclined to follow railroads. This gave southwest and central Kansas the start. 
But of late years, since we have the railroad, capital has been moving in this direc- 
tion at a brisk rate, and the progress of the Northwest has been surprising. ^ 
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The nataral order of development of the hortlcaltaial reBOaioeB in a pr^iria 
conntr;, and eepeoially in weBtem EansBB, is from the moat eBBilj-giown forest treed 
to the moie difficult, and from that to fiait caltare. This order was rerareed in this 
aeotiun of Kansas. The settler commenced with frnit trees. He oama to this 
coontcf full of enthnsiasm, and with lofty expectations. He ooold see no raason 
y/hy he oonld not in a few years be snrTOanded with all the comforts end Inxnciee ot 
an old-settled conntry, and everybody at once went to setting out fruit traea of every 
kind. Onr friends in eastern Kansas shook theii heads — "risky," they said — but 
we said, within ourselves, we will show yon. As all this coantry was to be supplied 
' with nnrsery stock, and as home-grown is preferred in all countries, immediately 
half a dozen nnrseries sprang np in Qsborne county. I started in the business in 
the spring of 18T2. Out of 12,000 apple grafts set out that spring, and 16,000 more 
the spring following, not a duzen trees remain, and these are dragging along a 
wearisome life. 

Ottt of 4,000 grape-vines growing on my farm In the spring of 18T*, and much 
other small frnit, not one remains to tell the story of its grief. Thousands of dol- 
lars wars sunk in the nnrsery bnsiness, and thousands more were invested in foreign- 
grown stock, and lost by the homesteaders in their eagerness to grow fruit at once. 
Thus defeated and utterly rooted at every point on the line, and no reinforcements 
at hand, we were obliged to surrender, and nearly all became disoonragei 

In the fall of 1876, Mr. Joseph Savage, of Lawrence, was invited to attend a 
county fair in Osborne, and, in an address delivered on that occasion, he said it was 
as yet an unsolved problem whether we could ever raise apples or any other kind of 
frnit at this high altitude, and that we could solve that problem only by continued 
experiment. He suggested the propriety of growing forest trees first, as a means 
of protection to fruit trees. The people then commenoad growing forest trees, 
chiefly for wind-breaks, and iu every instance those who have apple orchards in good 
condition and coming into bearing, are those who planted timber belts at least on 
three sides of the orchard. 

Onr foarteen years' experience, therefore, in fruit culture in this section, has 
taught us this important fact, which, I presume, is also applicable to all other new 
sections of Kansas, that the first step towards successful fruit culture is the planting 
of forest trees; and the more extended the planting the better, provided, only, that 
yon do not by close planting prevent the free circulation of air, nor exclude the sun- 
light from them. 

Here, than, is one instance which demonstrates the importance of forest-tree cul- 
ture to the northwest. But to say that the valna of forest-tree culture is wholly or 
chiefly in its nse as a wind-break, is, I think, far from the troth. It has a higher and 
broader value in its influence in bringing about that climatic change which is 
acknowleged to be of the highest importance, not only to fruit cattnre, bat to the 
growing of all kinds of crops. 

That the climate Of every portion of Kansas has undergone such a change as the 
settlement and improsement of the country progressed, is clearly a matter of history 
The only question in regard to which there can be any diflerence of opinion is, as to 
the relative potency of the various means or agencies which it is conceded are in- 
strnmental in effecting the change. Unqueslionablj the opening up of the pores of 
the earth by cleaving the soil, thns admitting into its bosom the rains as they fall 
from heaven, is a most important agency; but the growing of forest trees beyond a 
doubt tends to produce the game result, the potency of this agency increasing, of 
course, as the forest area is extended. Trees absorb a vast amount of heat and 
moisture, and, diffusing them gradnally, are powerful agents in moderating the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and these extremes of heat and cold are especially damaging 
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to OTcharda as well as to crops in generaL Foreats, b; reason of their capacity to 
hold moistnre as it cornea from the clonds, and retairning it gradnallf to the atmos- 
phere, ate most effective meaas, Dot ao much to increase the raiutall ae to secure a 
better diatribntion of it. And this we all know ia a most important thing to as in 
growing oropa. 

Two years ago the New York Tribune waa fnll of earnest words to the State 
Legislature in behalf of the forests of that State. It claimed that the disastcona ef- 
fects of the destrnction of the forests on the Adirondack mountains was already ex- 
perienced in variona ways; that the vegetable matter formed by the decomposition 
of the immense forest foliage bad formerly served to hold in check the water aa it 
fell from the clouds, and then gradnally gave it off to the streams below. But since 
the removal of the forests it had gradaally been washed away, and the water as it fell, 
being unchecked, rushed in torrents down the mountain-side into the channels below, 
And terrible, disastrous floods which were never known in the earlier history of the 
country, followed. And the Tribune held the theory that the climate was beootning 
drier and more liable to drouth, and successful agriculture as a consequence was 
more hazardous. The idea, however, is not a new thing in the world's history. I 
remember years ago, while studying Warren'a Physical Geography, of coming across 
this important historic fact, that Egypt, centuries ago, allowed the wholesale destruc- 
tion of her forests, and that in consequence the climate underwent a change, the 
rainfall grew less and more irregular, and the agricaKaral interests of the country 
snfFered; and that the Saltan, recognizing the destruction of the forests as the cause, 
ordered the restoration of the forests by planting trees at the eipense of the gov- 
ernment, and the subsequent history of the ooontry demonstrated the wisdom of 
the act. 

It may be laid down, therefore, as one of the established facts of history, that the 
destruction of forests tend-i to disturb that equilibrium of atmospheric conditions 
which is essential to the beat resnlts in agricaltnre, and that it is therefore detrimen- 
tal to the happiness of mankind. If, then, the destrnction of forests tends to de- 
stroy those atmospheric conditions eesential to the best results in agricultnre, 
the growing of forests must tend to restore them. Instead, therefore, of building 
large ponds as reservoirs on the Western plains by which to destroy that aridity in 
the atmosphere which repels rain, in regard to which there has been so much said, 
let OS do the more sensible thing of growing forests, if need be at governmental ex< 
pense, and in this way provide reservoirs in nature's ways, which are cheeper and 
vill serve the people better and remain a blessing to the country forevermore. The 
importance of forest-tree culture on these Western plains, in this broader sense, can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Again, forest-tree culture for ornamental and proteotional purposes is alao worthy 
of consideration. A home without a tree or a shrub about it is like a channel with- 
out water in it. It lacks the first element of a beautiful home, such as our children 
would be loth to leave and would delight to remember in after years as the most 
lovely spot on earth. There is absolutely nothing jn all this world of a material 
hind which throws such an attractive charm around a home as a judicious admixture 
of ornamental trees, such as shrubs, evergreens and other varieties of an ornamental 
character. A tree is a thing of beauty and a joy forevermore. There it stands, mute, 
silent as the eternal hills, and yet with its myriad tongues speaks of beauty, grace, 
loveliness — qualities which cannot fail to enter into the substratum of human char- 
acter as the boys and girls luxuriate in its friendly shade. 

Here I would like to put in a voice for Osage Orange hedge fence. In a country 
like this, where every tree that grows imparts a beneficent influence, we ought by 
all means to encourage the growing of Osage Orange hedge fence. When coming 
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dowD fiom Osborne City to my farm in the dry, hot Bummer of ISSO, I shall never 
forget the impression my hedge fence made on my mind. While everything else in 
nature had pat on a deadened, seared aspect, this Osage Orange was as bright, fresL 
and beantif al as though it had bnt recently enjoyed a bath from a summer's shover. 
That fresh, green border aronnd my farm, when everything else was dried up, was a 
thing of beanty. 

Aside from the valae o£ trees to one conntry as a modifying agent of climate 
and as an agent tor ornamental purposes, they have another great mission in this- 
world, and that is to bring comfort to both man and beast. The proper distribution 
of trees, either in timber belts or in groves, aboat the building, as well as on difter- 
eut parl« of the farm, has a protections) value which we cannot well eelimate. They 
protect ns measurably against the cold and stormy blasts of winter and the oppress- 
ive heat of summer, and while this protection and comfort which tresii are cspable 
of furnishing is desirable for man, it is necessary for the animal. Man cB.n take 
refuge in his cellar on a withering hot day, or seek some other shady retreat at his 
will, but our domestic animals must stand in the open field and take it, with noth- 
ing to afford relief. Have you ever thought of this? How little we do for the com- 
fort of those animals which are of so much value to us. It is an outrage Against 
the brute creation which the common instincts of hnmanity everywhere condemn. 
Stock need trees for protection in winter as well as shade in snmmer. Of oonrso 
they should have shedding for shelter in the winter, but with shedding, trees are a 
wonderfnl help in breaking the violence of storms before they reach the shedding, 
A. ferocious blizzard coming at the rate of eeveuty'five miles in an hoar is torn 
into fragments in passing through the outer works of defense bnilt of closely- 
planted trees, and passes over the inner ground before its fiendish ferocity is re- 
oovered, 

Now right here is a thought I wish to impress — that in the planting of trees for 
the different pnrposes for which trees are desired, only good common sense is needed. 
When grown for ornamental purposes, they should be set a proper distance apart, 
with 8 judicions admiitare of varieties of trees, such as to meet the requirements 
of good taste. When grown for comfort, and protection against heat in the sum- 
mer, the trees must be set a sufficient distance apart to admit of a free circulation 
of air, and such varieties of trees shonld be grown as will make a dense shade. 
These requisites of comfort are frequently wanting in our Western homes. We 
frequently see homes surrounded by a dense forest, which not only obstructs the 
vision, but prevents a free, healthy flow of atmosphere. This is not only decidedly 
nncomfortable to the inmates in the heat of summer, but is, I think, unhealthful. 
When, however, we plant trees for winter protection, we want them close together — - 
the closer the better, provided that they have room to develop into good proportions. 
A good, well-grown hedge fence (Osage Orange), supplemented on the north by a 
half-dozen rows of any good, healthy -growing forest trees, from four to six feet 
apart, makes an eioellent protection. Red Cedar is still better than Osage Orange, 
and is almost as easily grown, bnt slower in growth. Six years ago last spring I 
bought 600 Red Cedars— seedlings — costing $1 per hundred. They were set on the 
inside of a paling fence running north and sonth and east and west, about eight 
inches apart. I did not lose over one per cent. Fonr years ago I took up every 
other tree, and now the balance, although they were never trimmed, make a close 
fence, and are between six and eight feet high. These are especially valuable for 
winter protection, becanse their foliage remains during the winter. They have the 
advantage also of being ornamental as well as useful. 

Now, having considered the importance of forest-tree culture as a means of 
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modifjing the climate, as a meane of beaalifjiag homeB, and as a meaoB of pioteo- 
tiou during aummer and winter, ire oome to consider the qnestion of profit. 3honld 
we enoontage our people to plant, forest trees with the idea of profit from the tim- 
ber grown f Were 1 to answer this question with an nnqnalifled yea or no> I would 
say no; because the same reasons which induce ns to plant trees will induce ue to let 
them stand foieTer. I oannot imagine a time when we will not need trees for 
shade la the aummer, for shelter in winter, for beautifying the landscape, modifying 
extremes of beat and ootil, etc. Indeed, no prairie countiy is complete without 
trees sufficient for all the purposes for wt.ich trees are now planted. 

There is, however, this to be said on the other side: When grOTCs are planted of 
considerable size, the trees ehonld be planted close together, four feel each way or 
four feet one way and sii or eight feet the other. Four feet each way I prefer. 
When small they protect each other and grow up straighter aud make nicer trees; 
especially is this the case with Walnut, Honey Locust and other varieties which are 
inclined to spread themselves. It costEi no more each year to grow an acre of trees 
than it does an acre of corn, end when the trees are planted four feet apart each 
way, the same kind of cultivation as given to corn will answer every purpose for 
trees. My opinion is that planted in this way the trees will be ooltivaled aud cared 
for better than when planted at a greater distance apart. 

As the trees grow and need more room, they can, and onght to be, thinned out. 
Those which are out ont are worth something for fencing, shedding, etc., and when 
they have grown larger, some varieties may be valuable for posts. If the Catalpa 
is as valuable for poats aa it is claimed to be, there would no doubt be some money 
in them, and ;et leave a sufficient number standing to make a good grove of fully 
developed trees. (The Catalpa is fast growing into popular favor.) It is safe to 
say, I think, that in this way a grove, whether targe or small, may yield a revenue 
sufficient to pay good interest on the capital invested in the land planted to trees 
np to the time the grove is completed; and then with trees from twelve to sixteen 
feet apart each way, the grove may be sown to tame grasses — orchard grass, for 
instance — and be as valuable, more valuable, for pasture, than any other part of 
the farm. I venture the assertion that not one man in a handred who has a grove 
of ten or twenty acres of that kind with a good stand of orchard grass on it, wonld 
take three times the value of the land and have the grove removed- 
Viewed from every possible standpoint, therefore, forest-tree culture, not only 
in the northwest, but in every part of Kansas, is profitable, and shonld be encour- 
aged in every way possible. 

I consider the following the best varieties for the northwest: Honey Locust, 
Black Walnut, Catalpa, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, Ash, Aah-leaved Maple (Boi 
Elder). These are all successfully grown here. The Cottonwood is not reliable for 
the uplands, bat for the bottoms, draws, and wherever it can reach plenty of moist- 
ure, it is an exc^laitl grower. Honey Locust and Black Walnut are safe trees to 
grow anywhere in this section, and are valuable when grown. The former is a 
rapid and beantifal grower. The Walnut is a slow grower in the start, but after a 
few years grows finely. It ia a first-class tree for this conntry, enduring more 
downright neglect than any other I know of; it never dies. The Catalpa, as I have 
said, is fast growing mto popular favor. It is hardy, a good grower when well 
cared for, bnt will not endure neglect like the Walnut and some other v. 

Now, in conclusion, I will say that here in the northwest n 
to growing trees than formerly. We have foand that they can be grown suoc 
folly in this part of the State, We have learned to appreciate their value, and k 
become able to give more attention to their culture than formerly. 
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THE OSAGE ORANGE AS A TIMBER TREE— ITS CULTURE 
AND ADAPTATION TO KANSAS PRAIRIES. 

BY IHBO. BOOOS, u'^HBBeON. 

Not long »inoe,a gentlemen while pasaingthronghoneof the paiks in oni city, re- 
remnrked to me that he did not notice trees now, ea he did before moving from Kansas 
to a timbered part o( Texas. Who like a Kanaan admires trees, whether in his own 
State or elsewhere f He not onl j sees beanty in the form, bat admires theTariety. Dar- 
ing the early settlement of this State, or more particnlarly of central and western Kan- 
sas, it was considered a matter of minor importance what was planted, so that it was 
a tree, or something that wonld probably grow into a tree, and whatever was obtained 
at the least cost and trouble was nsnally chosen. May I not say that unfortimaUly 
for the State of Kansas the Cottonwood and the snnflower grow spontaneously, and 
both are a cnrse to the tiller of the soil. What a blessing were the Cottonwood val- 
nable in proportion as it is easily grown. Not only is the wood almost worthless, 
bnt the tree is short-lived, for on the upland prairies where planted in groves, com- 
paratively few trees live to be over fifteen years old. The qnestions with the tree- 
growers of Kansas are: 

Pint, What shall we plant that will stay with ns, and benefit humanity after we 
are gone? 

Second, What shall we plant that will mature rapidly and be of nse while growing? 

Third, What will be remunerative in after years, and not be destroyed after grown 
or partially grown, by summer heat or drouth, or by severe winters, or by ravages 
of insects? 

In responses to these, and other qnestions of like import bearing on this subject, 
men of experience differ, and, while I don't expect to meet with the approbation of 
all who ma; hear what 1 shall have to ssy concerning the Osage Orange, I believe I 
can offer some arguments in its favor as a forest tree, as being well adapted to the 
latitude end climate of Kansas. I am aware of the fact that there is quite a preju- 
dice against the Osage Orange as a tree, and I think all such may be classed as an 
ignorant prejudice. For example, I heard a Missonrian, whom I hired to trim some 
trees of this variety, say " he wouldn't let a ' Bodock ' tree grow on a place of his, for 
he had seen the thorns so thick on the gronnd around the trees in Missouri that a 
man couldn't get within six rods of the trees." The mere fact of its being so well 
supplied with thorns as a protection while young is no reason why it Hhoold be con- 
demned as worthless. Give the tree a chance, and in s very few years the thorns 
will be np and oat of reach and harm no one, and I thinh that, with perhaps two or 
three exceptions, we have no variety of trees that will equal the Osage Orange in 
rapidity of growth, and, without exception, nothing better adapted in its natore to 
a dry climate. Professor Badd, of Iowa, in some remarks before the Forestry Con- 
gress at Denver, stated that trees and plants with thick leaves would stand the 
drooth much better than those with thin leaves. In proof of this, I have but to cite 
yon to the caclns family, the plant generally known as "liveJor-ever," and many 
others of the same nature belonging to the plant family. 

With trees, I will head the list with the Osage Orange, which has a thick, solid 
leaf, well snited for gathering nutriment from the air for the sustenance of the 
branches and truDk. No tree may be so much abused, as the Osage Orange often is, 
and still, despite the circumstances, live and do well. Every farmer who has had any 
experience with Osage Orange hedge plants, knows that in the spring he nsnally de- 
fers planting these till his sprint; crops are all in, and perhaps his c< 
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over at least once, (or he knowB it will grow anyhow, even though planted very late 
In the aeaaon. I have known hedge-fence oontraotora to haul (he plants atoand over 
the ooontry in their wagons, when the weather was qnite warm, too, for a week or 
more without applying any moiature whatever to the roots to keep them alive, and 
yet these same plants, being properly planted and cared for, soon started to grow 
and made good hedges. No doubt they would have done better had they been prop- 
erly cared for in the start. But how would the Elm, Ash, Locust, Black Cherry or 
any other variety stand such treatment? 

It has been asserted that the Osage Orange is nothing more than a shrub, and 
only fit on account ot its dwarf nature for hedges. Men who have known the tree in 
its native State (Texas) state that it is found in large quantities along the river bot- 
toms, where it attains a height of 80 to 100 feet, and in size from 2} to 3 feet in diam- 
eter. That it is also nsed extensively as an ornamental shade tree in that State. It 
is also a fact that the wood is being used ell over the United. States in the mannfao- 
tttre of various kinds of fnrnitnre, and of bnggies and wagons, and that the wood, 
being very hard, will admit of a very fine polish, equal to that of Walnat or Mahog- 
any. In Texas it is used extensively for railroad ties, posts, grape-vine stakes, fork 
handles, whiffletrees, and many other purposes requiring hard wood. It is said that 
no wood will last longer in the earth than that of the Osage Orange. It has been 
known to be soand and solid after being in the ground fifty and sixty years, and in 
other instances perhaps longer. 

There is no question, or need be none, as to the hardiness of this tree. What 
tree that grows would stand the treatment this does in the hedge-rowt Cut it back 
two or three times a year, and yoo cannot kill it. Some assert that the more you 
"hack it the better it grows" and the better fence it makes, bnt this is not true. 
There is a great deal to be learned about it even as a hedge-plant. Treat any other 
tree as yon have treated the Osage Orange, and it will very soon die, but give the 
Osage Orange the same treatment you do other trees, and yon will have as a resnlt a 
beautiful and valnable tcee. 

Nothing is better adaptedto the high and at times dry prairies of Kansas. It 
very seldom dies after it once starts to grow, provided it has any sort of care and 
protection. Its nature is to send ont a great many fibrous roots, which gather 
moisture and sustenance for the tree. For the first few years the root grows faster 
than the body, and as a resnlt the trnnk will send out a number ot sproats or side 
branches, which should be trimmed oS every year, leaving only the one central or 
main stalk for the trunk of the tree, which will grow very rapidly and soon absorb 
the substance gathered by the roots and no longer throw out laterabi along the trnnk, 
but the strength and growth will manifest itself in the top, which from this time on- 
ward tends upward, and in a very few years the resnlt is a handsome, valuable tree. 
When planted in groves at proper distances apart, and properly cared for, (he trees 
will grow very rapidly. Why Commissioner Sparks ruled against the Osage Orange. 
as nnflt for a forest tree under the timber -culture act, I am unable to state. His 
theory might apply in some of the extreme Northern States, bnt it should not be 
made tmiveFsal. From personal experience with this tree I know that it will do well 
anywhere in the United States south of the 40th parallel of latitude, which is in line 
with the north line of this State, and I am persuaded that it will grow and live con' 
siderably north of that line. My experience also has led me to conclude that with 
proper care and cultivation a growth of 3 to 4 inches from the heart may be obtained 
in a period oi 8 to 10 years, making trees 6 to 8 inches in diameter. One writer 
from Texa9 states that in a period of 16 years it will make an avert^e growth of an 
inch a year in diameter. 

The Osage Orange seldom spronts from the root, and then only when the root is 
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cnt or injnred by ploving or othenriae, and this is seldom done, for tbe roots asn&ll; 
rqu deep, and OTdinai; plowing does not reaoh them. 

The Osage Orange is haidly ever troabled by inseote of an; kind, and never by 
boreiB, and every bod; knows what a cnrse the borer is to the Loomt and many other 
trees. It ie believed by some that a branch ot the Osage Orange bent down and 
oovered np in the earth will take root and grow, which is a mistake. It must be 
propagated from the seed, and thia is very eaail; done, though I wonld advise pur- 
chasing good one-year-old plants from nurserymen, and thus save a year's time. 

Foi a grove, the plants shonld be put abont four feet apart, and cultivated daring 
the first two or three years with abont the same care as corn is usually given. The 
trees should be side-trimmed onoe a year, and, although it is more labor, I wonld ad- 
vise pruning after the wood has matured, for when a tree is summer-pruned, the 
tendency is to dwarf it, and in a measure impede its growth. Treea may need side- 
trimming- during the first fonr or five years, in order to give the desired shape to their 
trunks, and allow room for passing between the rows for cultivating. While I would 
not consider it the best way to get a vatnable grove of Osage Orange, yet by plant- 
ing it in rows four feet each way, and oultivating for two or three years, and then 
let it go without trimming or any further cultivation, it will succeed nnder such 
. treatment far better than the Cottonwood, Black Walnut, or any other variety of 
trees handled in that manner. After two or three years' cultivation, the lops will 
aSord sufficient shade to keep the weeds down and allow the trees to grow. Bat then 
this tree is of sufficient value to justify care and attentioii, and 1 am folly satisfied 
that after our Kansas tree-growers get to know what value there is in it, and how 
rnncb more easily it may be grown than many other varieties much less valuable, 
they will not fail to plant the Osage Orange. 



FORESTRY OBSERVATIONS. 



I find the best growth of all classes of forest treea in groves planted on sandy 
land, and especially where water la near the surface of the ground; that the best re- 
sults are toond where the preparation of the laud before planting has been deep and 
the land thoroughly pulverized, and where the trees have received constant and thor- 
ough culture. The oanse of most failnres can be traced to a neglect of these reqnire- 

Flowing in September exerts a greater benefit to the trees than when done at any 
other season of the year, if well cultivated during the fore part of the summer. All 
plantations have made a better growth during the past two years than in the four 
years previous. 

Settlers are convinced that forest trees may he profitably grown, and are giving 
more and better care to their plantations. It is now evident that with tbe shelter of 
forest-tree wind-breaks, fruit can be grown abnndantly. These sbonld be constrncted 
on the north and south sides of lands devoted to fruit culture, to be useful. 

There are thousands of small groves of Cottonwood in Pawnee, Edwards, Staf- 
ford, Pratt, Barton, and as far west as Ness and Hodgeman conitties, which n 
twenty to forty feet in height, and a great many Black Walnut trees, which a: 
bearing nuts. 
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Beoanae the Cottonirood is the cheapest nnd easiest to obtain, it has been most 
eitenaiTely grown. But it is the least valnable of any tree we bare, and a hear; rob- 
ber of the etementa of our soil. There are several varieties which, thoagh aot Bucb 
rank growers, are more valuable, as the Honey Locust, Black Irficaet, Black Walnnt, 
Mulberry, Catalpa, and Ash-leaved Maple, and are eqnally as hardy whan well culti- 
vated. 

In Stafford ootmty, I noticed splendid groves intermingled with frnit, both large 
&nd small. Wonld recommend the plan of mixing trees of different kinds in plMil- 
ing, and all jonng trees ahonld be trimmed up daring the first and second years, and 
tbe following spring cat down to the gronnd, to indace a strong and vigoionsly 
growing spront to form tor a trunk to the future tree. All trees thrive best wben 
planted in a deep furrow similar to listing for corn- 
Walnuts do best when planted in tbe fall, and covered with a uniform depth of 
aoiL The yonng plants generally get a start before weeds, and can be cdtivated 
early in tbe season. 

I do not believe in the theory that trees increase tbe rainfall, bat tbey change the 
condition of the soil and atmosphere materially. Caltivation retains moistnte in 
the land, and tbe vegetable matter tarned ander enriohing it renders it better ca- 
pable of sapporting tree giowtb. 

In planting a grove tbe hardiesli kinds of tieea should oompoae the outside rows, 
and form a protection for those less hardy on the inside. 

Jf«cuursment of growth : I measured a current year's growth of a Black Walnut 
spront, and found it five feet in length, and many others from two to fonr feet. 
These are on the farm of Mr. Vanderbeck. The growth of his Catalpaa and Honey 
Locust is nearly as good. Mr. M. M. Miller, East Pleasant Valley, Fannee county, 
has a grove of six acres of Cottonwood cuttings, set last spring In rows font feet 
apart, which had on 1st of September made a growth of three to ten feet in beigbt, 
with very few failures. In another block of ten acres of mixed varieties the growth 
was very strong; wherever tbe oottonwood oocurted in this block an injury was 
noticed to tbe adjoining trees of other varietiee. I am satisfied from the extent of 
forest-tree planting, and the character of growth made each year, that in ten years 
Pawnee will be classed as a timber county. 



HISTORY OF FORESTRY EFFORTS IN STAFFORD COUNTY. 



The early efforts to grow forest trees in Stafford county have resolted in showing 
ten failures to one of sacoess. The principal oaose has been from a want of proper 
knowledge with the planter as to what, how and where to plant, and the necessary 
preparation of the land. Yet with so many failures, there are to-daj many beantitnl 
groves of from one to twenty acres, whiob adorn and beanty the homes of tbe settlers 
and tbe prairie landscapes, and are exerting a benign influence upon all things per- 
taining to settlement and development of the southwest. 

Tbeir beneficent influence cannot fail to inspire and excite noble sentiment in tbe 
mind of him who plants and cares for tbem, until he comes to regard them as 
objects of love, which elevate bis moral being, and turn hia thoughts to the Creator 
of all that is good. 
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The work of planting and of callate ia a oonstant Btady. It leads to tbonght, 
and thought leads to action. No intelligent planter purscea his vork without some 
pnipose guiding him. He Bets a tree to grov it, and to do so enooeaaf nlly, moat etnd; 
the leqnirementg. Thia ezoitaa action of the mind; his reasoning facnlties are 
bronght into plaf, and as time paaaea on he ia gradnall; being trained into a knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern plant life. Trne, he maj fail at times in hia compre- 
benaion. Who does not, in every vocation of life? Bat these, Nature, true to herself, 
corrects through those failurea, and the lesaon taught is, not to follow again in snch 
linee. Some of these mistaken lines are aa followa: A diaregard of proper time for 
the preparation of the land before planted, and the extent of anoh preparation. All 
experience i>howB that sdoobbb depends npou a thorough breaking-up of the natural 
sod, and the complete anbdning of its wild character by at least one year's thorough 
tillage before (tees, seeds or cuttings are set theieon, and the more thoroughly done 
Iha greater wiU be the enooeas. ShiftleasnesB in this line brings ita anre reward in 
partial or total failure. 

The larger portion of the early planters in this region had no experience iu thia 
line, and had to feel their way according to their beat judgment, considering climate 
and character of soil. Bat those having a teachable mind soon took in the require- 
ments, and became sncoessfnL The nse of large-grown trees and shipped-in stocks 
has been abandoned, seeds and cnttings having proven much safer. The Ash-leaved 
Maple, Aah, Elms, Oaage Orange and Catalpa are most sacceasfnl when their seed 
are planted where they are to be grown into a future tree, aa transplanting causes 
more or less check to theii vigor and wood-growth. All cuttings mnst be planted in 
good, deep and well-prepared land, and, when practicable, sandy land should be ae- 
leoted. Thorongh and oft cultivation is necessary to secure best reaults. In fact, 
snch cultnre as is needed to produce a good crop of corn ia the anrest in the manage- 
ment of forest plantations. 

The efforts of more recent planters, who have the advantage of early experience, 
are very promising. With the intelligent, few discouragements occur. 



THE RUSSIAN MULBERRY. 

BI I. aOBNGB, BMPOBIA. 

This variety of the Mnlberry family is aneqnaled by any of the deoiduons speciee 
yet tried in Kansas, i» its capacity to endure the dronth liable to occur on the so- 
called "arid plains." Of the several millions planted in central Kansas by the Men- 
nonites in 1876, and since, very faw, if any, have perinhed from any canse. It has 
often been called " only a bash " or " shrub." Thia false idea, however, has been dis- 
pelled by more recent observation of some of the sports, which clearly show a rapid 
and vigorous growth, with all the natural traits of a timber tree. The writer had an 
opportunity to measure a tree growing in Marion county, during May, 1886, which 
gave the following dimensions: Circumference two feet from the ground, ST j inches; 
height, 80 feet; and diameter of top, 28 feet; age, 10 years from seed. This tree 
bore eicellent frnit — equal to the best Lawton blackberry in size and flavor — from 
the middle of May to the middle of October. Many other trees of nearly equal 
dimenaions are found in other placea. Ita endurance of drouth is fully equaled in its 
endurance of extreme cold, having sustained the climate without injury as far north 
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ae latitade 47, and slight iDJary in latitude 49, and vhich was in most instances traced 
satiafactorilj to late ooltivatiOQ. 

Tbroaghont western Nebraska and Kansas it passed the trying winter of 16S6 
and 1886 witbont injarj, exceptiag in late-cultivated yearling plants. There is a vast 
diflerenee in ohacaoter si growth and quality of frait. Most trees sold bj nnrseiy- 
men have been^rown from seed gathered from molberry hedges and trees, with no 
regard to quality of tree, and whiab naturally generates a large per oent. of inferior 
stock. These may be known by n disposition to branch freely close to the ground, 
and a droopiug inclination of their growth. They bear small, notched leaves, and 
very small, insipid fruit. Seed gathered from sports of rapid, upright growth, 
carrying large, oblong leaves, will produce a much better quality of fruit, and rapid 
growth. 

The beet season for planting the seed is in autumn. It will make quite satisfac- 
tory growth when planted in the apring. 

New ground is preferable to old. Plow it deep and thoroughly pnlvecize the sur- 
face. Drill the seed in rows fonr feet apart, and cover about half aa inch deep. If 
planted in fall, cover the drills with inverted sod, or other heavy material, which 
remove in spring as soon as the seed sprouts. 

My experience in western Kansas convinces me that buSalo-grass sod plowed 
under to a good depth, seven or eight inches, is preferable to old gronnd, as it retains 
moisture better, and is free from weeds. In the spring of 1886, which was very dry, 
I planted near Dodge City, Ford connty, about seven thousand Russian Mulberry 
trees, on the 20th day of May. Two days prior to planting, a severe hail storm seri- 
ously injured the trees, and still abont 90 pec cent, survived and made good growth. 
This was a test case. The land nsed for this plantation was prepared as follows: 
The sod was broken and land snbsoiled on the 18th day of May, and than planted as 
above stated. 

This tree is valuable for the construction of shelter belts around orchards, and for 
other protections, screens, and for shade. Shelter belts should be constructed in 
rows twelve to sixteen feet apart, and the trees from two to four feet in the row. 
When three years old, cut all level with the gronnd. From their roots will spring up 
strong and rapid growth of sprouts. Remove all but the strongest to each tree. 
After two years thin out as may be desired, and a large nnmber of excellent fence 
posts may be taken from those trees cot ont in the thinning. One of the most es- 
sential points to be otiserved in the management of this tree is a tboTOUgb surface 
tillage of the land on which they are planted. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE WHITE AND GREEN ASH. 



I great ditfereDce iu their value for timber purposes. It la deeued iniportant to make tbe deMrtpUou 
sa clear BapaBalble.toensbleroreiil-treepUDteraloplsDtJudicloualj and uuderstBodiDglf, Therefore 
the tolloniDK paper hag been kindly furniabod for publieallou in thla book by Proteasor John W. Eob- 
Bon. Cheever, Dicklnaon couuty.— Secretaby.] 

WHITE ASH (Fraxijiiis AmerUana). 

Leaves 1 foot long; leaflets? to 9 inches; lance- shaped; edges obscurely serrated 

upper surface shining green; under surface covered with a whitish bloom. Seeds 

oblong, obtuse; seed portion half as long as the wing. The heart wood is nearly a 
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soatlet color. I have found trees of this vaiiet; in the Mieelssippi river bottom 
vhioh vonld meosnre foot feet in diameter end eight; feet in height. 
QREEN ASH (PraaHauainTidis). 
Leaves 10 inches long; leaflete lance-ebaped, sharpl; seriated, with a bluish bloom 
on both Bides of the leaf; the aiils or veins slightly downy. Seed: the seed portion 
is as long as the wing. Tree attains to the height of 25 feet in favorable locations. 
I cat a tree of this variety on Chapman's creek (Dickinson county) that meaHaied 
18 inches in diameter and 28 feet in height. The trees of these two varieties resem- 
ble each other so mnch when yoang that the oaanal observer wotdd not detect the 
difference. The white American ie the more valuable to plant for oommeroial par- 
poses. The green was called in my stadent days Framnui j-aglandifolia, from the 
strong resemblance of its foliage to that of the Waluat. 



FORESTRY IN RAWLINS COUNTY. 



Sacceesfal forest-tree planting in this portion of the State will depend tipon a 
strict adherence to the following reqnirements: First, the land to be nsed for sach 
pnrpose most be deeply plowed and polveriaed daring the year previons to plant- 
ing. With a small 'shovel-plon lay off the lands in fowb three and one-half feet 
apart. If onttings are to be aned, they shonid be made in autumn before hard 
freezing weather occars, and kept in some damp place where they will neither dry 
out nor freeze daring winter, and planted in spring-time when the ground and 
weather wonld be snitable to plant corn. Nut-bearing varieties, as Walnats, Hickory, 
and acorns, shonid be planted early in winter, or else bedded ont, so as to get frozen 
to ciaok the shell. Care mast be given to keeping them and the earth in which 
balled moist, even, it necessary, watering them at times daring winter. Ash and 
all other soft-shell seed may be partly dried and planted late in autnmn or early 
spring — not later than first of March — and covered lightly. The yoang plants 
from seed, when jnst above ground, are very tender, hence need attention by culti- 
vation to keep all weed growth sabdoed. They should be worked each season until 
two years old. I find that drilling the seed in rows three and a half feet apart, 
quite thick, affords the best resnlts, as they will the sooner shade the ground, 
smother ont the weeds, and grow into straighter forms for a future valuable tree. 
They will, from time to time, gradnally thin themselves, as the land is needed, for 
such as are able to maintain a sapremacy over their neighbors. 

Black Walnut and Ash have proved to be the most hardy in the northwest. Cot- 
tonwood and Ash-leaved Maple (Bgi Elder) are the most thrifty growers. Locusts 
are very vigorous and hardy, and will become leading timber varieties in this country. 
Russian Mulberry ie a hardy and vigorous tree. Catalpa (Western hardy) is very 
liable to kill to the ground during extremely cold winters the first year from seed. 

Any sort of forest trees snccessful in the eastern portion of the State will grow in 
this section if properly treated. 

More care is required for a yoang timber plantation than in growing a crop of 
corn, and when this is bestowed there will be a rich reward in after years. 

Evergreens have not been planted to any extent. I have a few growing from 
seed gathered in Colorado, which are growing finely, and are very promising for the 
f ntnre. , - t 



F0BB8TRY DEPARTMENT. 
FORESTRY NOTES. 



FoceBt-tree meaeuiements at the eiperimeutal station of the Atohison, Topaka 
t Saata Vi Ballioad, at HntohiBson, Reno county; it being the earliest and there- 
fore oldest plantation is the Arkansas vaUej, west ot Kenton, dating bsok to the 
spring oC 1S73; 

Honar Lootut,* clrcum. t raet 9 In., balabt 86 feet. Bliek Walnut, almum. 1 foot S In., hslght W feat 
A»h-lo«TBd M»pl«, " a " ■■ 84 ■■ I WhkoAih, - i « j .. i. jo " 

CatalpB, ■• i " glu,, " as " Ksatuskj CofliH Tree, olrcum. 9 " " 10 " 

WtilW MKpIc, " 2 " 4 " " K " I Black Locust, eircam. ! feet, " 22 " 

Ailant™, " 1 " B " " jj " i while Elm, " 1 toot 5 " " 2a " 

•TblB metuurament fi of the Isi^eat on the groandB. Tbe avatkge of the roire la about (wo faet 



MOTES REPORTED BY C. BISHIR, Hutosinhos. 

I have jnst meaeaied the following kinds of trees grown on my farm at this 
point, and find: 

Catalpo, S years 1 months old, from seed, measure inchee in diameter, 24 feet 
in height. These were originally planted thiekly, in rows foar feet apart, and thinned 
oat on the second and foarth years, nntil the permanent stand is from eight to twelve 
feet apart; have been cultivated each year. 

Honey Locust, of same age and given the aame care, are about one inch less in 
diameter, and from five to six feet higher. 

Catalpa, one-year-old seedlings, are pieferied, and shonld be planted in rows tour' 
feet apart and two feet in the row. All branches kept trimmed oft for the first three 
years, and thinned out each year, so that they (till give a permanent stand of trees 
eight feet apart each nay. When five years old the trunks will afford good fence or 
vineyard poets, and, if cut, a sprout will start op, which will in five years furnish 
material equal to the first ont. The durability of the wood, either in or out ot the 
gronnd, renders this tree very valuable tor purposea required on a farm. 



The planting at this station has proved a suaoeaB. The first attempt was made 
in 1874, and continnad in 1875. Cottonwood, Ailantns, Aah-leaved Maple, Elm, Black 
Walnut, Black Iiocuat and Honey Locust were selected for the experiment, which 
covered fifteen acres. The whole was inclosed with an Osage Orange hedge. From 
a dose stady of the results at the station, I consider the Honey Locust entitled to 
the first place on the list, and next to it, the Black Locust and Black Walnnt for 
their valuable wood. They have made a good growth. The Ash-leaved Maple shows 
a fine growth, and formed a comely and attractive tree. At the time the grove was 
planted, the Ailantus and Cottonwood were considered the only varieties safe to 
plant. The others were regarded very donbtfol. They have done well, and the Cot- 
tonwoods have grown into large trees, having a height of over torty feet, and pro- 
portionate diameters. 

The grove has received no cultivation since 1S79. This station, as well as others 
along the railway line, has demonstrated, beyond a doubt, that forest trees may be 
grown Buccesstnlly, and, judging from the character of their growth, profitably. < 
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ANNUAL GROWTH AND AVERAGE DIMENSIONS 

OF 8FECIES CULTIVATED IN GROVES AND TIMBEB LOTS AT STERL 



The soil that produces the best resnlta in wood growth is a sand; loam with a 
day subsoil, where the water is withiu eight [est of the snrtace. Very sandy soil 
also piodooes good results, and heavy clay with an admixtare o( magnesia does 
fairly. In fact there ia no soil in the vicinity of Sterling that does not prodaoe 
good reenltB in wood growth. "We have here the condition that seems to be of prime 
importance to timber growth in this connty, viz., tvb-irrigaHon. 

The plantations which I have examined to procnre material for this report were 
made in IST8 and previone. 

The flrat or earliest plantation was made in the spring of 1ST2. This was of 
one-yeai-old White Maple, planted on Srst breaking — a single row set in a dead- 
furrow. The average size of the survivors now is eighteen inches in oiroumferenoe, 
and about eighteen feet in height. The condition of the soil is the most unfavor- 
able, being underlaid by a bed of gravel and the surface about twelve feet from 

A plantation of White Maples made in 1878 on more favorable gronnd has out- 
grown this, many of the trees measnring twenty-fonr inches in circumference and 
are about twenty-fonr feet high. 

A plantation made on the Santa Fd depot grounds in 1873 gives the following, 
showing: Ash-leaved Maple, circumference 26 inches, height 18 feetj Ailantns, cir- 
cumference 26, height 20; Gatalpa (common), circumference 24, height 18; Cotton- 
wood, circumference 12, height 36. 

A plantation of Yellow Zjocnsts, On my own plaee, from seed planted in I87S, 
gives the following cesalts; Circumference, 24 inches; height, 36 feet. These have 
not been cultivated since 187B. In 1874 the grasshoppers not only devoured their 
leaves, entirely denuding them, bat also ate the bark off the tender growth. They 
Burvived, and without cultivation have sent their tall, straight trunks upward, until 
some will make four good fence posts. No insects nor disease of any kind has 
ever affected them. Dp to this time there has been no sign of the borer. Some of 
the volunteer sprouts are nearly as large as the parent. 

Eouey Locusts eight years from the seed, and transplanted, now measure 3S 
inches in circumference and 26 feet in height. Catalpa Speoiosa six years from 
seed, are 21 inches in circumference and 20 feet high. Russian Mulberry, the same 
age, are 24 inches inches in circumference and 20 feet high. Black Walnuts planted 
in 1676 averse 15 inches in circumference and 25 feet in height. The largest Wal- 
nut tree measures 24 inches at the base and is 30 feet high. 

Oottonwood cuttings set in the spring of 1874 average 40 inches iu oiroumfer- 
enoe and forty feet in height. The largest Cottonwood tree measures 72 inches !■ 
circnmferenoe and 40 feet in height. This tree forks about 2} feet above the orown. 
Both branches are 13 inches iu diameter. 

My largest Apple tree, a two-year-old planted in 1874, has a diameter of 8 inches 
one toot from the ground. The top, started two feet above gtonnd, is a sphere, 20 
feet in diameter. Peach trees planted the same tim.e average about the same meas- 



A plantation of Susssian Mulberries on Dr. Potter's place, planted 8 years ago, 

which were then very small one-year-old seedlings, r 
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ference and are 18 leet high. These, being planted in eingla coiva along the drive- 
wa;, have fotmed Ion beads and broad, spreading tops. 

A plantation ol evecgreeus on the gronnda of H. Conanoe,* planted e^ht years 
ago, deserre special notice. The trees were from 12 to 18 inches high when planted. 
The soil is sandy. Their meaanremeuts are as follows: Black A.nstTian Pine, oircnm- 
fereuce 21 inches, height, 16 feat; White Pine, ciTcamterence 16, height 12; Scotch 
Pine, circumference, 21, height 16; Bed Cedar, circomferenoe 12, height 12; Norwa; 
Sprnoe, oiccamfeience 12, height 12. (This Spraoe tree was 4 feet high when 
planted.) 

A Jnniper tree three feet high when planted, is now 8 feet in height. 

Bed Cedars planted in 18S1 are nine feet high. Some of the pines show a growth 
of 8 feet in one season. On the same plantation I noticed some White Birch, 8 years 
from the seed, measuring, ciroamference 16 inches, height 20 feet; a Bnssian OliTe, 
last summer's growth 5} feet; and a Wisconsin Weeping Willow, B years from cot- 
ting, circamterenoe 2S inches, spread of top 16 feet. Near by it stands an Ameri- 
can Weeping Willow of the same age, but considerably larger, meaenring a foot in 
diameter at the base. This one was considerably injared daring the two winters 
past, while the other has stood the severity and seems to be as hardy as an oak. I 
also noticed some Tellow Willows 20 feet in height and 11 inches in diameter; two 
rows of Lombard; Poplar averaging 40 feet la height and a foot in diantetei; Bass- 
woods that have made a growth of 6 feet in three years, and Sycamores that have 
made a growth of 16 feet in the same time. Eight years ago the site of this nur- 
sery was a barren sand-bnrr patch, snpposed to be too sandy to grow farm orops. 

The Osage Orange as a forest tree: I have never seen it grown in a close-timber 
plantation. In hedges, if allowed to grow withoat cntting back, it will make fence 
posts from three to four inches in diameter in 12 years. The wood is very durable, 
aud for this reason it wonld be a great convenience on the farm to have an acre or 
two planted closely. If planted in rows four feet apart and two feet fu the tow, they 
wonld grow straight, tall, and would make nsefol timber on the farm. 

REMARKS. 

1. The growths mentioned in this report are on the Arkansas bottom, where water 
in no case is over twelve feet from the- surface, and in most cases it is only from 6 to 
8 feet to the water. 

2. These trees grown on upland or high, rolling prairie will average bat two- 
thirds the size. The Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple, on high upland, may be 
regarded a comparative failnre. 

8. Where Cottonwood will grow forty feet high and thirteen inches in diameter 
in ten or twelve years, it is piofitHble to plant them for temporary groves and 
wind-breaks. A narrow timber belt of such trees on the south and west side of a 
quHrter-seotion would prove invaluable. What an amount of firewood, poles for 
shedding, rails and posts for a barnyard fence this wonld furnish 1 A Cottonwood 
post oat in winter or early spring and set immediately will last from four to five 
years. Snoh will nsually remain green and grow one or two seasons. 

i. From the flgarea given in this report it will be seen that the farmer can raise 
his own flre-wood in ten years after breaking the sod. A ten-acre peach orchard) 
planted 10x10 feet, may not, in this part of the country, prove remnneiative in its 
fruit product, but at eight or ten years old it will supply one of the greatest wants 
on a prairie farm, viz., fire-wood; while a mulberry plantation, 4x4 feet, of the same 
size and age, wonld not only furnish the farmer vrith fnel, but wonld supply many 

■ Ur. Causoce bss lOsciMln aanerr, sUurted ia the ipring of ISSt. 
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other demBDds tor a lifetime. If % jonng mnlbeicy tcee ia oat in winter or spring, 
ic will produce a second growth that will soon outgrow its psrent. 

5. The (jrowths in evergreens are oartainljr anconiaging. Ur. Amos Foot, near 
Chase, Rioe oonnty, has a plantation of Aastrian and Scotch Fines on hia groands, 
on opland, which is equally as fine as those named in this report. 

6. Pacts are stubborn things, and flgnres tell no lies nnlass made to deceive. 
The statements made in this paper can be fully substantiated, and hence wiU fur- 
nish data apon which to calculate as to the profitableness of growing timber. 



FORESTRY NOTES FOR 1886. 



Desiroos of determining b; actual obseivatioas, for the benefit of tree-planters 
on the WeBtern prairies, what varieties would beat endure the arid conditions liable 
to oocnr in the weatern portion of the State, I took advantage of the dioutby period, 
sad at a time when at its extreme severity, first visiting the Farlington forests at 
Parliugton, Crawford county. These foreata are mainly composed of Catalpa (Weat- 
ern hardy), ranging from five to eight years old. There are small bodies of the 
Ailantns, occupying the shaly ridges. 

These immense blocks of Catalpa, having passed through a period of six weeks 
without rain, and two months with only a light rain, and an intensely hot smi for 
weeks at a time, I fotmd in a good state of vigor, had made an excellent imnual 
'wood growth, with scarcely a seared leaf to be seen. They had not been cultivated 
for several years, having been abandoned to thelt own care. They were set in rows 
foar feet apart each way, very few vacancies occurring. Their growth and foliage 
have formed a moat complete shade to the land, and keep it clear of weed growth, 
cool, and even aa moist as is needed for a healthy growing plant. The Ailantns trees 
were in an equally healthy condition. 

I next visited the large forest plantation of W. E. Campbell, at New Eiowa, Barber 
oomity. Here also were large blocks of Catalpa, planted on the same system as that 
adopted at the Parlington forests. These treea are on their fourth year from seed. 
These were found in as healthy and vigoioua condition as those at Fartiiigton; and 
their heavy, dark-green foliage indicated no suffering from the severe drouth which 
had prevailed for weeks, and even partially for months. Being younger trees, and 
not sufQoiently yonng to shade the land, as at the Farliugton forests, they have not 
made quite as extended growth, but were apparently as healthy. By measurement 
I found the current year's centrsl stem growth to range from two to four feet, and 
many sucker sprouts from the roots fonr to six feet in height, and proportionately 
stocky. 

At intervals among one of the blocks I found Black Cherry, Ash-leaved Maple, 
White Maple, Ash and Cottonwood; and of evergreens, Black Austrian Fine, Scotch 
Pine, and some few Red Cedars. The outskirts of this block were protected with a 
closely- planted row of Russian Mulberry as a wind-break, and had been grown more 
in the form of a hedge. These were brnshy, and evidently of a variety not desirable 
to plant for timber purposes. The Black Cherry was qaite vigorous, and had made 
a good extent of annual growth. Its leaves were full, well formed, and large for tl 
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kind, and indicated a healtb; ooudition of the tree, irhiob gave promise of beooming 
a desirable tree in forest-making. The Ash-leaved Maple bad made a strong growth, 
bnt its leaves plainly showed that it was losing vitality, as also nas the condition of 
the White Maple. The Cottonwood trees showed a better endurance than either of 
the last two named. I was muoh sarpiised to find the evergreens mentioned in good 
health in what had been obaraoterized as arid plains, and especially becanse in the 
eastern portion of the State hundreds of long-established trees were dailf dying 
nnder the drontb, and neatly all were gradaallj thinning in foliage. 

At Wellington, Harper City, and Argonia, the Catalpas were in best condition of 
any varieties noticed. At MoPherson, I examined qnite a tract devoted to forest- 
tree growth. Here were planted the White Maple, Catslpa, Black Walnnt, Ash-leaved 
Maple, and Black Locnst, and, of speeial interest, a handsome block of Osage Orange, 
which had been planted as a test of the species for a timber tree. It was planted in 
18S2; had been well cultivated; their side branches trimmed off; tbeir tranka were 
straight and well formed. They bad attained to a height of 12 feet, and many to 
a diameter of iihree inches. The central stem growth was upright, and the cnrra£'t 
year's growth ranged from fonr to five feet. The jndioious treatment given had de- 
veloped them into every piomise of a fatnre nsefnl and valuable tree. The most 
skeptical oonld but be convinced on this point. There can be no qaestiou of the 
fntare valne of this grove for purposes in which dnrable and tongh woods are needed. 
Another interesting grove in this plantation was the Black Walnut. The seed was 
planted qnite thickly, in rows four feet apart, and the eipsriment made of trans- 
planting from such places in tbe rows as tbey stood too thickly, to other and 
adjoining lands, was most highly snccessfnl, as only a very slight difference in the 
size oonld be seen below that of those not moved. All had made a satisfactory 
growth; many trees giving a diameter of tonr inches at the base of the stem. The 
Black Looast bad proven a snoceaa, and escaped tbe attacks of the borer so com- 
mon to it in many places. Tbe Catalpas were healthy, and had made a strong and ' 
stocky growth, and with the eioeption of tbe Osage Orange had endnred droath of 
the season best. 

At Garden City I fonnd the Oottonwood thriving as a street tree, and as shade in 
the city lots, measaring in diameter from eight to ten inches, and from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, and as a shelter belt to residence and fruit gioonds on some 
of the farms, nearly thirty to forty feet high. Here also was fonnd the Catalpa, ap- 
parently as healthy and vigorous as in any part of the State. The growth was strong, 
and qnite a number had made a current year's growth of from fonr to five feet. The 
Russian Mulberry was not promising of a good future tree. On one lot in the city, 
their slender-made growth required stakes to keep them in an erect position. From 
several years' experience with tbis species, and observations in different parts of the 
State, I am convinced that this pecoliar sbrub-like form belongs to a certain variety. 
It has a type of its own, and nothing mote than a low, bushy form should be ex- 
pected from it; and all efforts to make it grow iiito a tree form will fall short of ac- 
complishing such a (eeult. But I have found a variety in some places, and even have 
it growing npon my grounds, which affords every evidence of a future good-sized 
and well-formed tree, as has been repeatedly claimed by Mr. Home;, of Emporia, 
and is every way worthy of propagation and planting as a timber tree. But its 
prj)pagetion by seed cannot be depended on in reprodnction of its form, until tbe 
parent tree is isolated from the influences of other types. It must, in my opinion, 
be propagated by outtings, as in the propagation of our varieties of fruits, if we 
want its trne form. These two types are fonnd at Garden City in different lots. 

Apple trees at Garden City made as strong and stocky growth as I have ever 
fonnd in the eastern part of the State, and wheresnoh a growth of the apple can be 
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obtaiDSd, there need be no doabl of the saooesB of iaoh foieet trees as saooeed In any 
part of the Btate east of them. 

At Lakin, 42* miles west of Kansas Citj, Cottonwood, Lombardy Poplar, White 
Maple, Balm of Gilead, Rnssian Mnlberrj, and the Catalpa and Red Cedar ha^e been 
Ranted, and are enooessfnllj grown. The tendency to an apright growth is not so 
marked aa at Garden City. Bnt this ia easily explained. Here they aie planted 
singly, and on open and exposed places, not even given the advanti^e of self -shelter 
by being maased or grouped. The Rnaaian Mulberry here planted is of the low, 
Bornbby type, bnt ia healthy. The Catalpa shows every promise of a rapid, vigoroaB - 
growth if given shelter from the winds, or, as I am satisfied, if planted in nnmbers" 
and in blocks anfflciently doae to form their own ahelter. From the year'a observa- 
tions, the evidence clearly pointa to the Catalpa (Weatern hardy), as the tree of 
natural stately habits, and beet adapted to the western prairies. It possesaea an 
endurance of droath with least injnry, equaled by none; is a stronger and more 
vlgoronB grower under sach conditions than any, and if in t^e it keeps apace with 
ita youth, it will afford the greatest amount of valuable material for purposes where 
wood is needed on a farm. The heart wood is very tough, and aSoida a fine finish- 
ing material, and for posts and fencing has no equal in its powers to resist decay, 
excepting the Osage Orange. It will not attain rapidly to height, only when grown 
closely in groves or mixed with known varieties having stately habits, as an inducing 
inQnenoe to an npright growth. The ahsde famished to the land in a few years by 
tbia system is of the grer.test importance to anocess. Its benefits in a retarded 
evaporation of moisture and the low temperature of the land secured by it, are essen- 
tial to health and good growth; and ita inducing influence to an upright growth ia 
equally important, though seoondary in its relations. These conditiona are clearly 
evident to an observer of any succeaafnUy grown forest, whether natural or artificial, 
and while nature iudioates them aa a needed means, man mnat supply them in his 
attempts to grow artificial forests successfully. 

There are other varieties of forest trees which are eqnally and may be more vain- 
able for some parposes than the Catalpa, when grown, bat their culture upon the 
western prairies ia attended with greater risks, auoh as the Black Walnut, Honey 
Locust, Black Iiocust, Osage Orauge, White Ash, and Black Cherry, and a certain type 
Of the Russian Mulberry. But it should be borne in mind that none of these pos- 
sess the power to resist the injury of continued dronth, and make a vigorous growth, 
equal to the Catalpa. 



SOCIETY'S RECOMMENDED LIST OF FOREST TREES IN 

KANSAS. 



This list is arranged in the order of preference for timber purposes: 

1. Black Walnut. 6. Osage Orange. 8. Honey Locust. 

2. Catalpa {Weatern hardy.) 8. Cottonwood. 9. White (Soft) Maple. 
8. White Ash. 7. Ash-leaved Maple. 10. Red Elm. 

*. White Elm. 



i. Norway Sprnoe. 

Digitized .yCOO'^Ie 
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The list arranged in the order of the character of theii wood; 

Clasi 1—Sofl TFooda.^ Cottonwood, White Maple, Ash-leaved Maple (Boi Elder). 

Claag2 — Hard IToods.— White Elm, Bed Elm, White Ash, Hone; Locust, Ca(alpa. 

CtaiM 3 — VtTT/ Hard Woods. — Black Walnat, Oaage Orange. 

Durability of their Wood, — The Catalpa and Osage Orange are the mOBt darable 
whan exposed either to the atmoephere or buried in the ground. The Ailantns, . 
Black Walnnt, Honef Locnst, Mnlberrj, Ash and Elme are durable in dry plaoea, and 
are desirable woods tor inside finishing and in the manufacture of many kinds of 
implements which are housed in bad weather. Most of the other classes decay rap- 
idly when exposed to rains and sun, and possess few valuable properties other than 
for a light fuel, temporary constructions, wind-breaks, and shade. 

In their adaptability to locations and Boils, all succeed best on lowlands. The 
Honey Locust, Catalpa, White Elm and Osage Oiange thrive qtiite satisfaotorily on 
nplands; they resist the injariouB effects of drouth, and can be relied on when planted 
in BDCh location. 

The varieties moat valuable for their wood are Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western 
Hardy), Osage Orange, and Ash. 

Insect AUacka, — The Honey Locust, Cotalpa, Osage Orange and Black Walnnt are 
the least liable to, in fact are almost exempt from, any damaging species. The Wal- 
nut, within a few years and in some localities, has suffered in foliage from attacks 
of a species of tbe handmaid moth and fall web-worm; but as the; live in families 
daring their early stagas, and form about them web coverings, can be readily dis- 
covered and easily destroyed. Most of the aoft-wood class, and the Aah and the Elms 
of the hard-wood class, are liable to damage some seasons from the attacks'of the 
flat-headed borer and certain leaf-eating worms. The attacks of this borer generally 
occur during the year of transplanting, and from a low vitality in the tree, a condi- 
tion frequently caused by late spring planting or neglect of cultwe,and droath. It 
can be largely averted by nsing seed or one-year-ojd thrifty trees, and maintaining a 
vigorous growth by oonstont and freqnent cultivation. 
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Fruit Manual. 



The pioneer frait-growere of Kansas have had immense diffioultiee to contend 
with, from the fact that the experience of and the roles laid down by no other State 
or country could be relied on, either as to varieties, ooltlvatiou, or treatment, here; 
and in conseqnence, the; were nnder the necessity of groping aroand in the dark 
until Home light wbb thrown npou their pathway by the lamp of experience, since 
whioh they have mnde oominendable progreas. Yet to-day the science of frnit- 
growing in Kansas is in its iofanoy, and any attempt to lay down rules for future 
use is to some extent hazardons, and may at any time be changed by the experience 
of coming years; but there is a constant and growing demand for some gnide to 
point ont to the coming fruit-grower when, where, bow and what to plant. 

As this Society has been holding meetings for many years, and the members 
thereof have at these meetings given their eiperieiioe, reported their sacceaaes and 
their failnres, and have disonsaed the problems hrongbt before them, they feel that 
they have arrived at some conclusions and have established aome facta that will be 
hetpfnl to the fruit-growers of Eansas; hence the issuing of this Manual. 



THE APPLE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Sbctioh 1. SelKti<ng a Site. — This ia the first thing to he considered in planting 
an orchard; and in doing this there are many things to be considered, which we will 
take op in their order. The orchard should be planted near the house, so that the 
owner can have a constant oversight. But few orchards, to our knowledge, planted 
any great distance from (he hoose, have been u sucoese. They ace almost aare to be 
neglected, and go to ruin. We would plant it either behind the house, to the right or 
left, bnt never in front. If the booae fronts the east, and the barn and other out- 
buildings are at the back of the house, then pot the orchard on the north and the 
garden on the sooth side of the buildings, so that the buildings and shade and orna- 
mental trees around them will somewhat break from the orchatd the strong sooth 
and southwest winds that prevail dating the growing season. The orchard would 
also, to some extent, break the cold northwest winds from the buildings. If the bouse 
faces the south, it would be best to set the orchard on the north or back of the bouse, 
and it will make a splendid background for the hoose. It the house faces west, we 
would also prefer having the orchard back of the house, or on tha north side. It it 
faces north, the orchard should be on the east side of the buildings. There are sit- 
uations where it would be advisable to change the above rules. 

Sbo. 2. Eievatioii. — Other things being equal, always choose the highest ground 
on the farm, if convenient to the house. What is meant by " elevation " is that it be 
high compared with the surrounding lands. The finest fruit, and in the greatest 
abuudanoe, is generally found on the high grounds. The reason given tor this su- 
periority is, that the cold air on still nights, as well as the deleterious gases, aettte 
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on the lowlands, and leave the elevationa oompaTativelr warmer, and with a pnrer 
atmosphere. There ace quite a nnmber of orchards now growing and bearing an 
abundance of delioions (rnit on onr low, rich, allnvial bottoms; and many of odi 
members claim that eventually these rich bottoms will be the best locations. This 
is more owing to the ohacaotei of the soil and protection from winds than otbecwise. 
The higher elevations are the best plaoes for orchards — eapecially where protected 
from the winds. 

Seo. 8. Slope. — The slope on most Kansas praities is so gradual, that praotioally 
there is no material difference; but if other things are favorable, always select a, 
northern slope. 

Sbo. i. SoiZ^There is probably no fruit grown that so universally and oompletely 
adapts itself to all hinds of soil, as the apple; and Kansas is especially fortunate as 
to the chacBober of her soil for such pnrposes. The kind of soil that has generally 
been coiisideied as giving (he best lesalts, is that of oar high, rolling pcHiries, where 
the surface soil is of moderate depth, the subsoil a red day, with some sand intei- 
miied, and underlaid with limestone. Yet some of the best orchards in the State 
are on lands where sand predominates, and are underlaid with sandstone. A per- 
fect soil would be one of a mixture of clay and sand, with day predominating, t>oth 
in surface and subsoil, underlaid with limestone near the. surface. This kind of soil 
usually coutaiuB an abundance of lime, aud a good supply of all the elements neces- 
sary to perfect fruit aud tree-growth, and abounds in this State. 

Seo. 5. Drainage. — This subject requires less attention in Kansas, probably, than 
in any other State. Our high, rolling prairisa are mostly underlaid with limestone, 
and this stone comes so near the surface, and is so full of cracks or seams, that no 
other drainage is necessary; ;at orchards planted across "draws," or low places, that 
are too wet, would be improved bj auder -drains. 

Sec. 6. Wind-breaks. — The members of this Society agree that wind-breaks are 
needed aronnd the orchard, especially on the south and west sides; but mistakes 
heretofore have been made in planting them too near the orchard, and too close to- 
gether in the rows. Fruit trees need and must have an abundance of light and 
air. to perfect good fruit. Trees for wind-breaks should not be planted less than 
five rods from the orchard, and not less than eight or ten feet apart in the row. 
Three rows are sufScient on the north and east sides, and six rows on the south and 
west sides. High, rapid-growing trees should be planted, to break the force of the 
wind, but at the same time not to prevent a free circulation of nit through the 
orchard. 

CHAPTER 2. 

SscnoN 1. Planting. — The first thing to consider under this head is the time of 
planting: Shall it be in the fall, or spring? The Society has been divided on this 
question. Those advocating fall planting claim that the roots partially heal over 
during the winter, and the earth settles firmly around them, so that the tree is In 
better condition for early spring growth. Those practicing spring planting say 
that it is difficult to get the earth well packed aronnd all parts of the roots in the 
fall, and in consequence they are liable to be damaged by freezing and thawing, and 
that the high winds switch them abont while the ground is frozen, by which they are 
injured; while if token up in the spring and immediately set out, they start to grow 
at once, and are less liable to be injured. Another plan is, to take up the trees in the 
fall, heel them in, and plant in the spring. A digest of the discussions on this sub- 
ject furnishes the following condnsions : First, That fall planting is successful if 
the earth is well and thoroughly packed around all parts of the roots, and the earth 
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well baukad up Bround the tree, so as to hold it armly in place. Second, That taking 
the trees up in the fall and heeling them in, and planting in the spiing, can be made 
snccesHfnl if the heeling is wall done. To do thie, the bandleB Bhould be opened and 
each tree pat in Heparately, and the earth «eU packed aroaad the roote; or, a still 
better plan, to pnt them in tienohea, with the toots anticelj below froet, and the tops 
partially covered. - Bat the general tree-planter had better take np the trees in the 
spring, and plant as eoon thereafter as possible. 

Sbo. 2. Distance Apart. — There is a wide divergence of opinion as to the distance 
trees ehonld be set apart — ranging from twelve to forty feet. Thoae advocating 
close planting claim that the trees make wind-bceaks for eaoh other, and economize 
ground; that tbe frnit grown from the trees before they are large enongh to crowd 
each other will amply pay for the extra anionnt of trees and work; and that when 
the trees begin to crowd eaoh other every altercate tree oan be removed. The ad- 
visability of extreme close planting depends largely upon the kinds planted. Early- 
bearing varieties, snch as Winesap, Cooper's Early White, Missonri Pippin, tc, 
probably will pay to plant alose, as they come into bearing, if properly treated, in 
fonr or five years, and four to six crops oan be grown before the; need thinning. 
Another plan of close planting is, to set them twelve to sixteen feet north and sonth, 
and thirty to forty feet east and west. This plan has been practiced by some apple- 
growers with snooess, and has some advantages. The trees, being planted dose 
north and sonth, will soon shade each other, and thereby prevent sun-scald, and at 
the same time will to some extent break the force of the south and southwest winds 
thai lean so many trees to the northeast; and being planted wide apart east and 
west, the roots and tope will have room to spread. There is still another mode of 
close plantii^ that has some advocates, and has been practiced in some localities, 
viz., planting the main orchard trees thirty to forty feet apart each way, and then 
planting peach trees midway between the apple trees. The peach, being a short-lived 
tree, is grown, has performed its mission, and is ready to cnt down in its old age, by 
the time the apple trees are grown large enongh to need the space. However, the wis- 
dom of this mode of plantipg is doabtfnl. The peach is a gross feeder, and exhausts 
the groand very rapidly. There is still another plan for close planting, that has 
some merit, which is, to plant the main orchard (he desired distance apart; then 
plant midway between rows of early-bearing varieties of apple trees — these to be cnt 
out when they begin to crowd. Bat dose planting in any shape is not recommended. 
It exhausts the soil too rapidly; and when the time comes to thin ont, few men pos- 
sess the nerve to cnt down rows of fine, thrifty young trees that required years to 
grow, and in most cases they would be left standing nntil the orchard is badly in- 
jarsd. Thirty feet each way is ea dose as they should be set. 

Sec. 3. Laying off the Ormind. — The usual mode of laying oS is, to measure 
across the ends, and set stakes tor each row; then measure or sight across the inside, 
set a peg where each tree is to stand, end proceed to dig the holes. These holes, ex- 
perience in Kansas has demonstrated, need not be any larger than is necessary to 
receive the roots spread ont in their natural shape, and deep enough to get the tree 
down about as deep as it was in the nursery. In light, sandy soil it oan be pot some 
deeper, but in clay or heavy soil it shoold never be set deeper than it stood in the 
nursery. Several members have for the past ten years been planting their orchards 
in the following manner, and it has more advantages than any yet recommended: 
First, piocare a half-doaen or more stakes, tonr or five fast high; set these stakes in 
line where yon want the south row of trees; than, with a steady team, plow and mark 
oat a straight farrow in range with the stakes; have a man follow after and measure 
the distance for the next row to the north, and set the stakes, then mark out as for 
the first row; and so on till the north side of the plat is reached. Then set the stakes 
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north and south one foot eaet of where the east row of trees ia wanted. Begin at 
the eoatb end, and msTk oat a farrow in line with the stakes, thiowing the furrow to 
the east; tain back, letting the near boise walk in the faiiow; run another fuiiow 
paiallel with the Qist one, and aboat twenty inohea nest of it; make one more round, 
and throw oat the center, thereby making a dead-faciow where the Srst row of trees 
are to stand. R^eHt this opeiation nntil the veet aide of the plat is reached. If a 
good, stoat team is ased, this will give a dead-tnrrow rnnniug north and south where 
the rows of trees are to stand, twenty to twenty-four inches wide and eight to t«a 
inches deep, which is aboat the right depth to plant trees. This completes the lay- 
ing oft, and the prepaiatioii of the ground fur the reception of the trees. Nothing 
farther need be done, except to go along with a shovel and throw ont any loose dirt 
that may have fallen back where the eaat-and-west rows cross, or where the treaa are 

Seo. i. Selecting the Treea. — Having determined on the location, prepared the 
ground, and made oat a list of the kiads to be used, with a team, and a good snpply 
of wet straw, hay or coarse manure in the wagon, drive to the nearest reliable nur- 
sery, and select good, tbriftj two or three-year-old trees. See to taking them up. 
K«moTe all borers, cut off all haggled roots, trim the tope into the desired Bhape,Bud 
pack them into the wagon, with plenty of wet straw around the roots. Drive into 
the intended orchard-plat, and set them ont as unloaded. 

8eo. 6. Planning. — Let one man take a tree, set it in the dead-furrow where the east- 
and-wes^ fnrrows cross, and spread ont the roots to their natural shape; have another 
man throw on a few shovetfnls of well-pulverized surface-soil, seeing that this is 
well packed around the roots; then let the man holding the tree tramp the soil well 
around it while ihe other man fills up, till the earth is about level with the surface of 
the groond. The tree when planted should lean somewhat to the southwest. It is 
best to plant the trees of each variety together. 

Bbo. 6. OuIHcatuni.— Tbe first summer after planting is a critical time for the 
trees, and they should receive great oare. The ground should be kept clean and 
well cultivated the entire season. The first thing to do in ooltivating an orchard 
should ba, to provide short doable and single-trees. The double-tree should not be 
over twenty-five to thirty inches long, and the single-trees not over siiteen or 
eighteen inches. Make them as short as the team can be made to work with, and 
always use them when cultivating. With a little care, there is do need of barking 
the trees. If the treea are planted in dead-farrows, as above described, soon after 
they are planted dose up the dead-furrow with a plow. This completee the first 
cultivating. In eight or ten days, or when the weeds begin to start, plow the 
ground again, throwing the farrow to the treea, and running the plow not more 
tlisn two or three inches deep, going about four rounds to each row of trees. 
Repeat this three or four times during the season, or as often as the weeds start, 
tanning the plow a little deeper each time. This gradually deepens the earth 
around the trees as the season advances, and by fall we have a deep, mellow bed, 
aboat eight feet wide and twelve to sixteen inches deep. All weeds that are not 
oovered by the plow should be out out with the hoe. On the ground between the 
rows of treea plant crops that require cultivation, such as coin, potatoes, beans, etc. 
Com is the beat crop, as it receives caltivation at the time when the treea need it, 
and affords to some extent protection to the trees from the wind. The second year, 
commence coltivation by throwing the furrow from the trees, and the next time to 
them, and so on, keeping the ground clean and well stirred till about the middle of 
July, when cultivation should cease for the season. Stirring the ground later than 
this stimolates fall growth, which does not have time to ripen up well, and is liable 
to winter-kill. The third, fourth, and fifth years, cultivate the same as the aeooud 
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year, and bf this time, if the tiees have been well caced for, the eaily-beaiing kiods 
should begin to fmit. The discnsHiona ihon that the Sooiet; la divided m to the 
treatment of the soil after the trees come into bearing. Some membets practice 
clean cnltiTstion, irith no crop of any kind, while others seed the orchard down with 
cl9vec, plowing the olovei nnder every second or third year. Which of these modes 
is best is not decided. Bo far, both have been Bnccesafiil. 

Sbo.T. Pruning.^Pinniug is a necessity, bat there is a diSereuoe as to the amount 
needed. There has been damage done to apple trees in this Btate bf injudicious 
pruning. The system of pinning shonld oommenoewhen the trees are qnite young, 
in the nnrserj, say at one year old, by trimming to one upright shoot, keeping the 
bod; clean up to where the head is desired. Just how high the head should be, mem- 
bers differ to some extent, ranging from one to three feet from the ground to the 
first limbs; but all agree that a low head is one of the essentials of a sDcoessfnl 
orchard in this State. If the top of the tree is formed high, the strong southwest 
winds are almost sure to lean it to the northeast, and son-Boald on the southwest side 
of the body is almost sure to follow; whereas if the head is formed low, the tree is 
not as liable to lean, and if it does, the low head in moat oases will shade the body. 
Low-headed tress bear fruit more regularly than high ones; in fact, some years the 
lower limbs are loaded with fruit, while the upper branches have but little. The 
nnrseryman should form the heads of trees low, ranging from one to three feet, and 
urge upon his customers the necessity of using such trees. In the old orchards of 
the State where the heads are formed low, not one in a hundred is sun-scalded, and 
where the heads are five to seven feet op from the ground, half or more are scalded, 
and many are killed outright. If the nurseryman has performed his duty, and 
trained the head into proper shape, and a tree-digger ia mn under the trees before 
taking ap, but little praning will be needed at the time of transplanting, as the tree- 
digger only outs ott the tips of a portion of the roots; espBcially is this the case 
where the trees are transplanted at two years old. The traa-aigger should always be 
run under them when two years old, whether they are transplanted or not, and again 
ran under when taken up. Trees that are taken up with the tree-digger are worth 
mnch mora than when taken up with the spade. The roots are cut a aniform length, 
and are never haggled or bruised. If the digger is run under at two years old, and 
they are allowed to stand until they are three years old, it checks the too-rapid growth 
of the top, and forces the formation of all the fibrous TOOts immediately around the 
tree, and when transplanted they are taken up with the tree. — After the orchard is 
planted, the trees ahoold be watched for the first four to sii weeks, and any trees 
that shon signs of dying can sometimes be made to grow by cutting back the top. 
Bnt this class of trees should be replaced with good ones from the nursery the next 
season. Daring the first summer after planting but little cutting need be done, ex- 
cept to keep the water-sprouts off. The second year begin to form the head of the 
tree, by encouraging the growth of one upright center shoot, with side branches 
every six or eight inches, cntting ont all intermediate branches. Keep up this sys- 
tem each year thereafter. Be careful to so shape the tree that when it is grown no 
large branches need to be removed. When the trees oome into bearing, do as little 
pruning as possible immediately after they have borne a heavy crop of frnit, or 
when they eta exhausted. Two objects are to be gained in pruning: first, to form 
the tree into the deeired shape; second, to ao form the head as to let as much light 
as possible into all its parts. Natare should at all times be allowed, as far as pos- 
sible, to do the work of forming the tree into shape, and interference with her work 
often does more barm than good. Some varieties have upright, close-growing heads, 
while others are spreading and irregular. Bach kind should be allowed to form the 
head in its own way as far as possible. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

Seotiom 1, Neetssary Tools. — In gathering spples, as in doing any other work, it 
is necestiarj to haTe the right kind of tools to work with. Tbe ficst thing in this line 
is a rig for the wagon, anitable for hauling apples. For a wagon rig, make a plat- 
form W inoheB wide, 14 feet long, of S-inch plank, with 2i4-inch orosa-pieoes onder- 
neath, at each end and in the middle, with a 4-iuch bolt through each plank where 
it ooveis the cross-piece. Pntiton the wagon, and make a notch to fit tbestandaids. 
This platform is the best wagon rig for hauling barreled apples npou. It holds two 
barrels aide bj side, and sixteen barrels can be loaded on it with ease; is very con- 
venient in loading and unloading, and has considerable spring to it. When the wagon 
ia loaded, pat a pin or stake in the rings of the standards, and slip a common fence- 
board between the stakes and barrels; this keeps the barrels from tipping. Now tie 
a rope across, behind and before, and it is in shape to be hauled anywhere with safety. 
. Seo. 2. Sorting-Box or Table. — Por sorting apples, nse a shallow boi 3 feet wide 
by i feet long, and 4 to 6 inches deep. This box can be set on a couple of barrels, 
or legs can be jfot to it. Tack a piece of oldcatpet or piece of heavy cloth on the 
bottom, BO the apples will not brnise while being ponred in, and the sorting-table is 
complete. 

Sao. 3. Picking-Sat^.—Take common seamless sacks, pnt a hoop in the mouth of 
each to hold it open, then tie the bottom and top together, and throw it over the 
shoolder in same manner as for sowing grain. These sacks are folly as convenient 
for picking apples from the trees as a basket, and the fruit is braised less. 

Sic. 4. Ladders. — The ladder for getting up into trees should be about lii feet 
long, 2 feet wide at the bottom, and tapering to a point at the top; made of ljK4-inob 
pine for the sides, and good tough hickory for the rounds. This makes a good strong 
ladder, easily handled, and can be run up into the tree anywhere. 

Sec. 6. Barrel Preis.— The barrel press consists of a piece of oak, 4x4, 30 inches 
long, with a common inch bench-screw running down through the center. On the 
ends are boltedflat iron rods; these tods ran down, and have hooks on the lower ends, 
so as to catch onto the under side of the barrel. This press is used to press the heads 
into barrels after packing. 

Sio. 6. Barrels. — Barrels are the best of all packages in which to handle apples, 
and the sooner they are packed into them after picking, the less liable they are to 
injury; hence is recommended packing in the orchard. The flour-barrel size for 
apple barrels, 28-inch etave and IT^-inch head, is the best, k barrel of this size holds 
about three bushels, and is fast becoming the standard size all over the West. These 
barrels are made in large quantities by machinery, and are furnished in what is called 
"knockbd-down" shape; that is, the staves are out the right length, width and thick- 
ness, and beveled. The heads are turned the right size; hoops are out, and pnt up 
in coils; and all are tied np in suitable packages for handling or shipment. With 
the material thus furnished, a good cooper will set up thirty to fifty per day, and 
an; man handy with tools can soon learn to set them np. A supply of barrels should 
always be provided before picking-time eouimenoes. 

CHAPTER 4. 

Seohon 1. Time to Oather. — The time to gather most varieties of apples is when 
they have attained their full size and are well colored. Some kinds, that hang on 
well, and are intended fur immediate use in the family, may be allowed to stay on 
the tree until fnlly ripe. But where they are intended for shipment or storing away, 
they must be picked before the; get mellow, or the; are sure to be injured in handling, 
and will not keep. 
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Seo. 3. Fioking. — HaviCK everything read;, and the frait being at the right atage 
foe picking, move the ontfit into the orchard, setting the sorting-table in the center 
of a block or gronp of treee. The piokere gather the apples one b; one {Tom the 
trees, putting them into the sack, and when abont a balf-bnahel is in the sacic, empty 
them upon the sorting-table. When all are picked within a reasonable distance, 
move to the next blook, and so on. When the apples are hard to pnll, give them a 
little twist while pulling. If the trees are reasonabl; fnll and the fruit of fair size, 
each picker onght to average fifty bushels per day. 

Sec. 3. .Sorting. — As the apples are picked and emptied upon the aor ting-table, 
one or more hands should do the sorting and packing. They should be sorted into 
four grades, the first embracing all good sound fruit above a certain size — say abont 
seven inches in oiccumfarenoe; this grade pack into the barrels. The second grade 
shonld consist of all above that size that aie bruised oi damaged in any way; this 
grade can be evaporated to advantage, oi can be made into cidei, apple batter, vine> 
gar, or jelly. The third grade shonld contain all sonnd frait below the first size 
named; this can be worked info cider, jelly, or vinegar. The fourth grade should 
embrace all rotten apples, and should be fed to the hogs. 

Sbc. 4. Packiitg.Set the barrel near the sorting-table in the orchard, and take 
out one end; select good, fair, average, uniform-sized apples for "facers;" put these 
in the bottom of the barrel, in lay^ers, stem end down, and pack close together; 
put in two layers; then fill up the barrel, shaking it well while filling, and rounding 
up about one inch above the chimb; apply the press, and force the head into place; 
drive down the hoops, and nail in the "liners;" drive four to six foni- penny nails 
through the upper hoop into the head; sec that all the hoops are nailed bo they will 
not slip off; turn the bottom end up, and nail and line this end, and mark the name 
of the variety and proprietor on it; remenfbering always that this is the opening 
end. This completes the packing, and the apples are ready for sale or shipment. 
A.n apple has a certain amount of "give" or "spring" in it, and it can be preesed to 
that amount withoat braiee or iujary, aud when ao pressed into the barrel it can be 
rolled about or handled without injury. Whenever in handling they are tonnd to be 
loose in the barrels, and are shaking about, the barrels shonld be immediately opened, 
and the frnit repacked, or it will be ruined. 

Sbc. 6. Oathtring for Storage. — -When the apples are intended for storage, it is 
not necessary to pack in barrels. Boxes 2 feet long, 16 inches wide ajid 8 inches 
deep, sides and bottom made of half-inch and the ends of inch lumber, with holes 
cut in each end for "hand-holds," make excellent receptacles with which to handle 
apples in the orchard. These boxes hold abont one bushel, and can be set on the plat- 
form of the wagon, and taken into the orchard and filled by the pickers while on the 
wagon; and where the fruit is scattering, this is the most convenient way to gather 
it, even (or packing. It can be hauled to some central point for packing, or to the 
place of storage, and can be sorted from the boxes nearly as well as from the sorting- 
table. Theee boxes cost mnch less, and will last longer, than bushel baskets, and are 
equally as handy ; and when enough of them are made, they are an excellent thing in 
which to store away the apples. 

Sbo. 6. Fruil-HmiaB, — A vast deal of time and thought has been spent in deciding 
upon a good place for storing fruit. A large per cent, of our most delicious kinds 
are ao perishable that they last but a short time. The apple, however, with proper 
treatment, with our early and late varieties, and a good fruit-house, can be kept in 
good condition the year around. A fruit-house must be bnilt of snch material, and 
the walls of sufficient thickness, as will keep oat frost. Brick, stone and wood are 
the materials nearly always used. Either answers the pnrpose; wood is the best non- 
conductor. They can be pat under or above ground. Cellars under buildings are 
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most in use. The;' should be bo ananged that the tempeiatnre can be regnlated at 
will. Eiperieaoe has demonstrated, time and again, that fruit keeps beat, and nn- 
dergoee less changes, vhen the tempecatnie is kept just above the freezing point; 
and the fmit-honBB that o«n be kept at this point will answer all purposes. There 
are two ways to do thia: One is to keep a' snffioiant qnantitj of ice in the building 
to keep the temperature down to the desired point; and where large qnantities of 
frnit are kept, this is nndonbtedlj the best plan; bnt with most frait-growBra, this is 
not practicable. Second plan: The varieties intended for keeping are generall; 
piaked in October, and by this time the nights are cool; and after the (rait is pat in, 
the dooTB, windows or Tcntilators shoold be kept open at night, so as to give frae 
oirenlation to the aii in all parts. This will cool off the frait and the inside of the 
building or cellar, and if ahnt np in the morning, will retain a low temperature all 
daj. Of coarse, when winter sets in, it will be neoessar; to keep it dosed most of 
the time; bat bj a little oare, the temperature in this waj can be kept down to nearly 
the desired point the greater part of the time. 

Sbo. T. Storing Aioay ihg FniiL — It is not material jnst how the apples are stored 
away. They can be stored in bulk, ih barrels, or in boxes. If stored in bulk, the 
piles sbonld not be too large, as they will generate some heat. Some fruit men prac- 
tice storing apples in sheds, out'houses, or on the north side of a building, or in any 
oool place where there is a free cironlation of air, and leaving them there antil the 
weather becomes cold. This plan works well, but requires unnecessary handling, and 
sometimes they are left too long, and are caoght by the cold. 

Sec. 8. LUt of VarUUa of Applet Becommended for FUtnUng tn £an«a«.— (See 
Voted Fruit List, in this volume.) 



THB OKMRR7. 

This fruit has become a general favorite throughout the State. Its easy culture, 
hardiness and heavy prodnctivenesa of the tree, and the value of its frnit for general 
uses, have caused a large planting in EansaB. It thrives qnite well on either high 
or low lands, and on sandy and loamy soils. The Morello (aniily is highly sjiooees- 
ful wherever planted, and embraces the sour varieties, Early Richmond, Xentish, 
Montmorency, English Horello, and common red ( black) Morello. In some locali- 
ties the flner-flavored varieties — as May Dnke, Gov. Wood, Royal Duke, Belle Uagni- 
flque, Belle de Choisy, Heine Hortense — are quite snoceasful. The class known ae 
"sweet varieties" do not succeed. The tree often becomes fatally injured by the 
intense heat of summer and the extremes of winter weather. 

The main reqaisitea in snocessful culture are deeply prepared and enriohed land, 
where not so by nature, and a vigorous wood-growth. Whenever a tree becomes 
stunted by neglect or from sterility of the laud, decay soon sets in a( the heart, and 
death generally follows in a few years. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Section 1. SUe^ tor this as well as for all classes of soft fruits, sbonld be as near 
the dwelling aa practicable for convenience in gathering .the frnit, and general care 
of the orchard. 

Sec. 2. Eltcation. — High lands are preferable, as the fruit buds are less liable to 
be injnred by spring frosts, and the tree maintains a normal condition better, 
through varying weather in winter, and better facilities are afforded for cironlation 
of the currents of air during extreme rainfalls and sadden changes In temperatnre. 
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Bbc. 3. Siope.^ka eastern or northern ilope ie preferable, as trees du not snSer 
so much from dronths or heat o( sun on such looatious. The slope shoold be suffi- 
ciently inclined to readily puss off any sodden, heavy tall of vater, as a retention of 
a sarploB amonnt in the land will weaken the vigor of trees, and where oontiuaed 
endangers their lives. 

Sec. 4. Soil.- — A deep loam and a sand; soil are to be preferred; bnt other soils 
can be made saitable by deep tilling and manuring, and for naturally arid land, a 
heavy mnlohing. 

Sbo. 5. Z)rciina(W.-- When planted on flat lands, some artificially -oonstrnoted 
drains mnst be provided; bnt on slopes water is seldom retained in amoant that 
woald be delaterions to trees. The value of ample drainage is forcibly impressed 
on the grower when heavy and oontinnons rains flow the land juat at the ripening 
period, which is invariably followed with cracking and often bursting of the (rnit, 
thereby rendering almost the entire crop nnmarketable, and a serious loss. .No 
sooh an occarrence woald follow on well-drained grounds. 

Sec. 6. Wind-breaka. — In open prairie lands wind-breaks are an advantage, when 
confined to the soath side only. These should be constracted with two rows eight 
feet apart, and the trees set at same distances, alternating in the row. 

CHAPTER 2. 

Section 1. PrBparaiion of Ote Land. — ^Deep plowing and pnlverizing of the sur- 
face and stirring of the anbsoil are as much needed with the cherry aa any of the 
orchard trnits. The depth can be obtained by a repeated following in the same 
fnrrow, unril the desired condition is reached. Sterile lands most be well enriched 
with barnyard manare or wood ashes, or any well-rotted vegetable matter, before 
planted. 

Sec 2. Selecting of Trees. — These shonld never be over two years old; strong, 
vigorous growers, and well rooted. A seoond'OlaBS tree ia never cheap, and their nse 
is a very qnestionable economy; better plant fewer trees of the first class, than nae 
them on acconnt of the difference in the cost. As U> the character of stock on 
which the kind has been worked: Of these there are three kinds, viz., Mahaleb. 
Mazzard, and oommon Morello. To these the objections have been made that the 
Mahaleb is short-lived, Mazzard not at all times hardy, and the MoreUo spronting 
ptofnsely from the root. The tendency of the remarks and discussions at the meet- 
ings of the Society have been towards the Morello as a preferable stock, claiming 
early and profuse fruiting and hardiness over the other olassea. To the nse of this 
stock the main objection comes from nurserymen; and in addition to the above- 
stated objection, that it is a difBcult stock to work. While there is no qnestion as 
to the hardiness and abundant fruitage of those treex worked on this stock, one of 
the most valuable orchards in the Btate was table-grafted on the Mazzard stock. 
The continnous annnal yield, and longevity and vigor of the trees, have been re- 
markable. Bnt much of these conditions nndonbtedly can be clearly traced, and is 
due, to nnei caption ally kind treatment given annually to the orchard, and more 
credit ia due to tbis treatment than to the class of stock used. 

Seo. 3. Laying off the Oround. — The usnal method of laying off is, to measure 
across the ends, and set stakes for each row; then measure or sight across the inside, 
set a peg where each tree is to stand, and proceed to dig the holes. These holes, ex- 
perience in Kansas hasdemonstrated.ueednotbeany larger aronnd than is necessary 
to receive the roots spread out in their natural shape, and deep enongh to get the 
tree down about as deep as it was in the nursery. In light, sandy soil it can be put 
10 
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some deeper, bat in olaj oi beav; soil it sboold not be. Several of oi 
hate for the past ten jeare been planting their orohacds in the following manner, 
and we consider it as having more advantages than anj jet recommended: First, 
procure u half-dozen or more atakee, four or five feet high; set these stakes in line 
where fOQ want the south row of trees; then, with a steady team, plow and mark ont 
a straight furrow in range with the stakes; have a man follow after and measnre the 
distance for the next tow to the north, and set the stakes, then mnrk oat ae for the 
Brst row; and so on till the north side of the plat is reached. Now set the stakes 
north and sonth one foot east of where the east row of trees is wanted. Begin at the 
sonth end, and mark out a farrow in line with the stakes, throwing the furrow to the 
east; then tarn back, letting the near horse walk in the farrow; ran another fnrrow 
parallel with the first one, and abont twenty inches west of it; make one more roimd, 
and throw out the center, thetebj making a dead-farrow where the first row of trees 
is to stand. Repeat this operation nntil the west aide of the plat is reached. If a 
good, stoat team is used, ,we will have a dead-furrow running north and south where 
the rows of trees are to stand, twenty to twenty-four inches wide and eight to ten 
inches deep, which is abont the r^ht depth to plant trees. This completes the laying 
off, and the preparation of the ground for the reception of the trees. Nothing 
farther need be done, except to go along with a shovel and throw out any loose dirt 
that may have fallen back where the east-and-west rows cross, or where the trees are 

Sbo. 1. Distaaee Apart. — The oberry tree is a close grower, forming either an 
upright or low, round head, according to varieties. In either case it requires little 
room. But for convenience in cultivation and other work in the orchard, the rows 
should be twenty feet apart, and trees fifteen feet in the row. 

Sec. 6. Planting. — First, time for planting; Man; trees tail because planted too 
late in the spring, and many more fail because planted in the fall. The safest time 
is in the spring, and it should be done as soon as the winter's frost has left the 
ground, and without fail before the buds become swollen. Let one man take a tree, 
set it in the dead-farrow where the east-and-west furrows cross, and spread ont the 
roots to their natural shape; another man to throw on a few shovelfuls of well-pul- 
verized sarfaoe-Boil, seeing that this is well packed around the roots; then let the 
man holdiag the tree tianip the soil well around it while the other man tiiin up, till 
the earth is abont level with the snrface of the ground. The tree when planted should 
lean somewhat to the sonthwest. It is best to plant the trees of each variety to- 
gether. 

Beo. 6. Oultinaffon. — The first summer after planting is a critical time for the 
trees, and they should receive great eare. The ground should be kept clean aud well 
cultivated the entire season. The first thing to do in cultivating an orchard should 
be to provide short double and single-trees. The double-tree should not be over 
twenty-five to thirty inches long, and the single-trees not over siiteen or eighteen 
inches. Make them as short as the team can be made to work with, and when culti- 
vating always use them. With a little care, there is no need of harking the trees. 
If the trees are planted in dead-furrows, as above described, soon after they are 
planted dose up the dead-furrows with a plow. This completes the first cultivating. 
In eight or ten days, or when the weeds b^in t« start, plow the ground again, throw- 
ing the furrow to the trees, and running the plow not more than two or three inches 
deep, going about four rounds to each row of trees. Repeat this three or four times 
during the season, or as often as the weeds start, running the plow a little deeper 
each time. This gradually deepens the earth around the trtfes as the season advances, 
and by fall we have a deep, mellow bed about eight feet wide, aud twelve to siiteen 
inches deep. All weeds that ate not covered by the plow should be cat out with a 
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hoe. On the gconnd between the rows of treee we wonJd plant otopa that leqnire 
ooltivation, anch as oorn, potatoes, beans, eto. Corn we regard as the beet orop, as 
it raaeiveB cultiTation at the time when the trees ne«d it, and affords to some extent 
protection to the trees from the wind. The second jear, commence cnltivation b; 
throwing the fncrow fiofu the trees, and the ueit time to them, and so on, keeping 
the ground clean and well Stirred tiU abont the middle of Jolj, when cultivation 
should oeaae for the seasoa. Stirring the ground later than this stimulates fall 
growth, the wood of which does not have time to ripen up well, and is liable to win- 
tei-kiU. The third, fourth and fifth years, cultivate the same as thesecond year, and 
by this time, if the trees have been well cared for, they will have become well estab- 
lished in fruiting. After this, if oattivatiou is not continned, the laud should have 
each year a liberal dreBsing of stable manure sad litter. Cherry trees most be kept 
ki a vigoroos, growing condition each year, and if such varietiee as adapt thamselvea 
to out climate are nsed there will be but few failures until their natural time of life 

Sso. 7. Pruning. — It is generally oonoaded by all pn^ressive orcbatdists that 
prnning is a necessity, the only difterenoe being as to the extent. The main points 
to be gained in this work are: First, a low and nniformly-sbaped bead; second, to fa- 
cilitate the penetration of light and air to the inner portions of the head; third, to 
encourage and direct the annual growth so as to form a shade sufficient to break the 
force of the snn's intense heat npon the branches and tmnk of the tree; fourth, to 
remove all chafing, straggling and succulent growth. It should be done mainly 
while the tree is young, and in the spring before the buds break into leaves. Snoon- 
lent growth should be removed as soon as it appears. 

CHAPTER 8. 

awmoN 1. Necaaary Tools — Ladders. — 0£ these the only convenient form is tbe 
common adjusting folder, which is easilj' man'ofactured by using for tbe sides two- 
' inch pieces of common lumber, aiT inches i^ide and from six to ten feet long, as 
oocaeiou may require. Into these are grooved steps of same width at easy stepping 
distances, fastened with nails or screws, each supported by cleats on the under side. 
The top should be constructed with a platform step eight inches wide, on which to 
rest tbe picking-boxes and for the picker to stand upon whenever necessary. This 
style is found at almost any store dealing in hardware or agricultural implements, 
and is generally used while the trees are young and low-headed. As the trees become 
large and tall, the staging platform is far the beet. This is constrncted on the plan 
adopted by plasterers for the finishing of inside work in buili&iga, viz.: two wooden 
horses are made of the required height for convenience of the pickers, and placed at 
sate distances apart along the sides or under the branches of the trees, and on their 
tops is constructed a platform where one or more pickers may stand and do the work. 
These have the advantage of accommodating several persons at a time, are movable, 
and easily shifted from place to place. 

Sbo. 2. Fiaking-CraUa. — These are made of light but strong material, and of neces- 
sary size to receive four common berry boxes side by side. This crate is suspended 
to tbe picker, adjusted to a convenient position in relation to the work and in front 
of bim, thns relieving both of bis bands to be used in picking. 

Sbo. 8. Boxes and Orates. — The common style which is used for berries is well 
adapted to use in gathering a cherry orop. 

Beq. 4. In an orchard of any extent a small shanty or packing-room should be 
provided. It will also be found convenient for storing the fruit against exposure, as 
well as shelter for the pickers from a sudden rainfall. In this may be ooustmcteci a 
facing and packing-table. 
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CHAPTEH *. 

Skotion 1. Time to GaOier. — If foi shipping, the best time vitl be when wholl; 
covered with a light-ted ooloi — apptoaohing scarlet; if for a near market, then a, 
dark-red oolor. 

Sbo. 2. Picking. — E.aviiig everything read;, the pickin); force should be divided 
into two olsdses. The first proceeds to gather all the fruit within easy picking dis- 
tance while standing on the gronnd, and should keep in advance of the second class, 
which works from ladders or staging, and cleans np the tree. Cherries must be 
picked b; the stem, and not by taking hold of the frnit, and care most be taken not 
to even start the stem from the frnit, for if that oconrs the juices will Sow out, and 
all such frnit will qnickly spoil. None bat aonnd and ripe specimens should be 
placed in the boxes, and the top layer in every boi shonld be an honest index of the 
whole. With the "picking-crate" swnng to the picker, he has every facility for doing 
his work well, and qnickly detecting any damaged or inferior fruit before it is picked. 
As soon as the boxes in the picking-crate are filled they are taken ont and placed in 
a shipping-crate, and others put in their place, and the crate when fnll carried to the 
facing- table. 

Beo. 3. Facing and Packing. — The first cODsists in taming the stems of all froit 
in the top layer down, which will give the appeacance of a solid snrfAoe to the box. 
All boxes shonld be filled a little above theii edges, to avoid the semblance of stinted 
measure, and provide for the inevitable settling snre to follow the racket of trans- 
portation. As fast as faced, pack them in the ship ping- crate, the best being the 
34-boi crate, close up securely, brajid with name of variety, and name of grower and 
consignee, and send to destination at once. This frnit is never so attractive as at 
the time when taken from the tree, and the sooner it is placed in the market the more 
reitdily it will sell. The practice of facing, above described, is receiving severe crit- 
icisms in some prominent circles, as offering too great temptation to dishonest 
conduct. 

Sec. 1. Sttfrage, for the Purpose of Holding, — The product can be safely held in a 
cold-storage for several days, but must be quickly used when taken ont; and especially 
is this an advantage to the grower in seasons when the yield is abundant, and the 
market overstocked. 

Seo. S. List of Varieiiet Recommended for Planting in Kanaas, — (See Toted Fruit 
List, in this volnme.) 



'I' HHl GRAPE. 

The grape finds a home in Kansas. Nearly all varieties, both new and old, are 
Huooessfnlly grown in some portions of the State. But not all soils or locations are 
adapted to all varieties; hence, a judicious care most be given (o selecting of lands, 
with regard to their adaptation to the varieties intended to be used- 
There is no home so small, no door-yard so crowded, hut will afford ample room 
for one or more grape-vines, which may be trained on the porch or even the gable- 
end of buildings. Their roots will follow down the cellar wall, or occupy the ground 
under the potch Boot, and thrive. 

CHAPTER 1. 
Sbohon 1. Site.— A vineyard should not be planted too near the poultry-yard, or 
a timber lot, because of the liability to destruction of its crop of fruit by poultry 
and birds. 
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Sbo. 2. fiienaHon.— High lands are preferable, bh BOob oflenei escape late spring 
or earlf aatamn frosts, and afford the needed oironlation o( air among the vinei, 
vbioh to some extent will ayext the tendency of the frnit to rot. On such lands the 
iFood matnres beet, and the frnit is of the b^t qnalltj. 

Sko. 3. Slope. — A sootherly or easterly -eloping location is preferable. A northern 
slope will piodnoe the finest- appearing frnit for market, but not the best in quality. 

Seo. 1. Soil. — It should be of an ordinary fertility, and snob as would yield a fail 
crop of corn. Uravelly and sandy soils having a loose sabsoil are preferable; rich, 
loamy lands are objectionable. 

Beo. 6. Drainage. — All eoils retaining a snrplns of water should have drainage, 
both of the snrfaoe and subsoil. 

Seo. 6. Wiad-breaki are not essential to the success of a vineyard, excepting on 
the western prairies, for a protection from sweeping winds, and to prevent the snow 
from being swept off the land, as it forms an excellent protection to the roots of 
plants. 

CHAPTER 2. 

Section 1. Pri^aration of the Orouiid. — Deep plowing of the surface, and stirring 
of the subsoil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, is essential. This, followed 
by thorough harrowing, will place the land in proper shape for planting. 

Src. 2. Planting. — -Spring-time is generally preferred, and not until the ground 
has become warm. This will occur generally between the first and fifteenth of April. 

Seo. 3. DiaioTUie la FlanU— Slow-growing vines, like the Delaware, do not require 
as much space as the Concord. Therefore, the. character of the plant to be nsed 
shonld govern the distance. For a general rule, the distance may range from seven 
to nine feet for the rows, and the same for plants in the row. 

Sec. 4. Laying off Ote Qround. — Stake o9 the land in rows, at the distances apart 
desired, and with a plow open a furrow along the line of staEes, until the desired 
depth for planting the vines is obtained. Then stretch a line across the plat in an 
opposite direction, and at the point of crossing each furrow set a vine, 

Sao. 6. Selectitm of PlanU. — A strong one-year-old, having a good snpplj of fibrous 
roots, is preferable. 

Seo. 6. Planting. — The vines shonld have their tops cut back to only two buds,all 
bruised and damaged portions of roots removed, and kept moistened and protected 
from exposure to winds and snn, while planting along the line at the crossing of 
the furrows. All roots must be spread ont in a natural position, covered with well- 
pulverized dirt, and filled np well around the plant and tramped down. In sandy 
soil set the vines deep; in clay lands it is best to plant shallow. 

Sbo. T. Cultivation. — The first year it should be thorough, and (he ground kept 
free from weeds, bat should cease by July 1st. Some vineyardiats grow crops of 
beans, cabbage, potatoes or tomatoes between the rows, to utilize (he gronnd, and 
partly compensate for the expense of culture, while others discountenance any use 
of the land. 

Sbo. S. Pruning. — In the eastern portion of the State, trimming may be done in 
early spring, and before the sap has started to Qow, while in the western part of the 
State fall-time is recommended, and as soon as the vine oasts its leaves, by removing 
all of the cane to the two or three buds nearest the gronnd, and then covering the 
plant with straw or dirt. The following spring remove all the canes eicepting two 
or three of the strongest, which should be tied to stakes. The following epring one 
oane, about three feet long, may be left on all strong vines for fruiting, but all the 
weak ones should be treated in manner recommended for the previous spring. 
Tonng Tines mnst not be allowed to overbear, for an injury may occur from which ■ 
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tb« Tinea maj never teooTer. For the following janr sehjIi strong vine may be pei- 
mittad to carry tiro osnea, cnt baok to fonr feet in length. 

SuBimer Pruning.— A B the "forms" {frait clnstera) appear, pinch off the shoot 
aboat one Joint beyond the last " form; " also remove all weakly forme and ehoobi, 
excepting three or f onr of the Btrongest, which are for the next year's bearing cau^. 
They are to be treated the following spring the same as recommended for the spring 
of the third year, and the old canes removed. 

Seo. 9. TreUiHng and Training. — TteUiseB should be oonstrnoted in the spring of 
the third year, by getting the material onto the gronnd during winter, and the posts 
sharpened. As soon as frost leases the groand they can qnite easily be driven, and 
are mnch firmer by this process than can be made by setting in a hole with the earth 
tamped down around them. The post at the end of each row shonid be heavy, and 
well braced, to resist the strain of the wires when stretched upon them. The lower 
wire should be at least three feet from the ground, and each of the others above it 
one foot apart. On these the canes shonid be fastened in fan shape, and to each of 
the lower wires. 

CHAPTER 3. 

Seotion 1. Bandiing Ihe Fruit. — As the frnit will keep bnt a short time, it should 
be marketed as soon as ripe, and packed in the common grape boskets, which 
may he of different sizes for convenience of cnstomers. Before packed, all- defective 
berries should be removed, and clusters then placed with the stem downward. If for 
a distant market, they mnst be picked before fully ripened. 

Sao. 2. VarUties Recommended. — ^(See Voted Frnit List, in this volnme). 



THE PEAOH AlTD NBOTABIHB. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Bbotion 1. iSstectfng a Site. — For the northern seotioos, we would recommend a 
sheltered location on the north or northeast of a wood or bill, tor the purpose of 
averting the danger of trees and fruit-buds being killed in winter, or by late spring 
frosts. For sand; soils, an open, elevated site is preferable, to admit of a free cir- 
culation of air. 

Seo. 2. ;3ail.— The peach thrives best on a loose, dry soil, well nnderdrained, nat- 
urally or artificially, and reasonably enriched with deoayed organic matter. Bnch as 
is well adapted to the growth of corn is equally adapted to the peach. On light soils, 
the earlier will the treh bear and ripen its fruit, but the sooner will both fail. 

CHAPTER 3. 

Sbqtion 1. Procuring Treet. — Xoor committtee woold leoomraend puiohasing of 
the nearest reliable nurseryman, and such as are grown at his nursery, and he will 
guarantee to be trae to name. This will place the planter in direct business rela- 
tions with the grower, who can hold him responsible for mistakes or any dishonesty. 

Sbo. 2. Time for Planting. — Trees raay be planted Bafsly on sandy land during 
autumn. If trees have been grown on rich land their growth will be somewhat soft, 
and when planted in the northern latitudes in the fall may sufter injury during the 
winter, while if kept deeply " heeled in " over winter, the? will safCer little or no in- 
j nry. In either case it ia best to secure the trees in autumn. Where trees are to be 
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"heeled in," a well-drained location ahoold be seleoted, and one free from grass, 
weeds, or rnbbiab, whioh form a ooiert for mice. Dig- a trenob suffloientlj deep and 
broad to admit all tbe coots; place a single layer of trees at an angle of abont 80° 
with the general sarface of the land; aoier tbe roots with mellow earth, well mixed 
in and tramped, and np to the lower br&noheB; then add another lajer, overlapping 
the first, snd bo continue until all are' trenched. Plant aa cbtIj in spring as the 
land can be prepared. 

Sbo. 3. Preparation of Oroutuf.— It ehonld be thoronghly and deeply plowed and 
harrowed, nntil in beat possible condition for planting. 

Seo. 4. Diaiance. — It the trees are to be grown under the "heading-in" system, 
sixteen feet apart each way is saffioient ; bnt if on the "(till-growth" system, 
eighteen test is far the best for easy cultivation. 

Sec. 6. Layiw} off the Land. — With a bundle of laths and an eighteen-foot pole, 
set a row on each opposite side one way, and one row in the middle, placing a lath 
at each eighteen-foot point; then, with a steady team, can a fnrcow on the line of 
the laths aocoss the groand. Retaining on same line, ran another fntcow from tbe 
first, turning thegrotind in an opposite direction ; tbenreplace the laths for "sigbters" 
when planting. 

Secj 6. FlanHng.-^ First, prepare a mnd-hole near where the trees are " heeled 
in," of sufScient size to admit the roots. Only a few trees should be taken from the 
trench at a time, and all braised and broken roots cut o9 and the tree oacefiiljy ex- 
amined foe bocecs; then plunge the coots into the mud-hole, to give them a coating 
topcotect fcom exposure to the air. Let one man hold the tree in the plsee indi- 
cated by tbe lath, another range it the opposite way by sighting from lath to lath 
across the gronnd; spread ont tbe roots in a natural position, have another to throw 
onto the roots a few shoveUnls of well pulverized sarf ace-soil, paolting it well among 
andovec the roots, and fill np till the earth around the tree is on a level with the general 
groand; wlien planted, the tree ahonld lean slightly to the southwest. The varieties 
should be planted in succession; earliest ripening, near the entrance of the orchacd, 
and others according to theic ripening geason, progressively, to tbe rear. Three or (oor 
inches of mulching, in depth, and three feet in diameter, around the tree, will keep 
the land moist in seasons of drouth, and prevent loss. When planted the branches 
should be trimmed close, and the main stem ont baok to a uniform height of about 
three feet; this is essential to seonre a good growth the first yeai, and in some oases 
the life of the tree depends upon it. 

Sbo. 7. After-Treatment— Oropping. — The orchard land between the rows may be 
planted with corn foe the first two oc thcee seasons, and thereafter plowed at least 
twice each year as long aa the tcees live. This should be done from the middle of 
April to the middle of May, and tbe middle of September and October. A small 
plow^ten or twelve-inch — is the best for such work. In the spring plowing, fuc- 
lows sbonld be turned from the trees; in the fall, towards them. A coltivator and 
harrow shoold be freely nsed dnring the fore pact of the season. 

Sbo. 8. Pruning. — Dnring the month Of Jane, all Straggling branches should be 
out back, and all branches and suckers below the intended height of head removed. 
"Gutting in :" Some growers practice this system annually. Downing and others 
equally noted commend it, while extensive peach oultuciste gcowing this fcnit for 
market, pcefec to plant new orohaids every few years. "Cutting in" is done by cut- 
ting back abont one-half of the current year's growth in July and August, or early 
the following spring. By this pcooess a large amonnt of new branches ace formed 
near tbe main stem and near the ground, (or fruiting tbe following season. It also 
invigorates and prolongs the life of a tree, and tbe fruit is larger and richer in qual- 
ity. Pnrther, it facilitates the capture of the ontonlio under the "jarring prooaas." 
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CBAPTEB 8. 

Sbotioh 1. NtetMary Tools — Laddera. — -The self 'Supporting ladder, Bii to ten 
' feet in height, ig the most convenient form. It is made of two pieces of inoh 
boacde, aii iuohes wide, for the sides, into which are ^ooved steps of same width at 
eas; stepping distances apart. On the top is a platfoim about eight oc ten inches 
wide, on whiah a picking-basket may rest, oi the picker may stand when necessaiy. 
The top is seoQTed b; an iron rod. 

Sao. 2. Basheta. — A convenient fotm for nae in gatliering the fruit is consttnoted 
of elm or basswood Bats, twenty inches long, twelve inches wide, and six deep, hold- 
ing one-half a bushel. 

Sao. 8. Oraies. — The standard one-third-boshel size in general nse is 23^ inches 
long, S inches deep, and five inches wide, and constructed of basswood for the ends . 
and center and yellow poplar tor sides and bottoms. A neat, tasty boi assists the 
sale of frnit, and it is to the interest of the grower to nse the best. 

Sue. i. Packing Platform. — This is made 4il6 feet, with Booting or ship-lap Inm- 
bei, secnrely nailed to fonr or five supporte or sills of 2i6-inch scantling, and when 
in use rests on the ground; it is easily moved to different portions of the orchard to 
snit the picking. 

Sbc. 6. PicJdng. — Plenty of ladders, baskets and orates should be provided in 
time for this work. The fruit must be mataie bnt not ripe when picked, or it will 
shrivel, lack in proper color and flavor, and command a low price in the market. 
On the other hand, if over-ripe it will braise and rot in shipping, and the profits 
will be materially lessened. The best test of mataritj is in feeling of the fruit. If 
it yields under a gentle pressure of the hand, it is matured; if it does not, it is too 
green. If it indents, it is over-ripe, and wil) not do for shipping. The frnit is 
picked into baekttts in the bottoms of which has been placed a thin layer of tender 
young twigs, which will prevent bruising. 

8bo. 6. PacM-ng. — ^The packing is done directly from the baskets of the pickers. 
Extra boxes or baskets shonld be provided, into which may be cast over-ripe and 
damaged, inferior fruit. The orate is placed endwise to the packer. He places two 
large or three medinm'sized peaches in the end next to him, holding them in place 
with his left hand; and he repeats tliis process until the crate is filled three-fonrlhs 
of an inch above the tops of ends and center; the lid is nailed to the nearest end, 
and then pressed down to place and nailed secnrely. Two grades shonld always be 
made in packing; all over-ripes and culls should be oarefnlly excluded. Mark each 
orate with name of variety and the grower, and send it to market to take its chances 

8bo. 7. Culture after the Oop.— Attar the crop is gathered, give the land a plowr 
ing end a liberal application of wood ashes and stable mannie, to renew vitality, 
prolong the life of the tree, and produce successive crops of luscious frnit. A neg- 
lect of these requirements will result in failure and a loss of capital employed. 

8zo. 8. Varieties,— It is not advisable for the ordinary grower to plant too many 
sorts. A list is here given of standard, well-tested varieties, from the earliest to the 
latest ripening. The commercial planter will select only those which in his judg' 
ment are adapted to his purpose. (See voted Fruit Iiist, in this volume.) 



THE PEAB. 

This fruit is recognized and appreciated by the masses as one of the most luscioue 
of all the classes brooght nnder cultivation, and at the same time as of the most 
difficult and unoertain, in a large portion of the State. Such has been the nnoer- 
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tainty that few people have the needed oon&deiioe to plant more than a fen trees, 
and, to use a oommoo phrase, "to ohanoe it." Thia lack of confidence too often 
leads to neglect, which in man; inatanoea beoomea the prime oanae of oltimate fail- 
nre. That this tcoit may be sacceBsfnllj grown in qnite a large portion of Kansas, 
is beyond a doubt. 8ome localities are far better adapted to its ooltore than others, 
and the same may be truly said of all classes of fruit now being ooltivated in the 
State. 

CHiPTER 1. 

Sbotion 1. Site.— It should be sslectsd near by the dwellings — other requisites 
being present- for the convenience of gJTing proper care in culture, protection, 
and handling the fruit. 

Seo. 2. Elevation. — -The highest locations are the most desirable, as affording the 
faoilities of drainage and necessary circulation of air, and an escape from disastrous 
spring frosts, as the tree is naturally an early bloomer. 

Sec 8. Slope. — Avoid a southern or western slope ; all others are preferable, and 
an eastern the best. 

Seo. i. Soil — This subject naturally divides itself into a selection between the 
two classes of trees, known as "standard" and "dwarfs." We will consider the first 
class, viz., "standards." These arc trees grown by propagating the pear oion or bud 
on the pear root. It thrives best on a sandy or reddish shale land, having an open, 
porous snbsoit to a great depth, for the reason that the pear roots naturally descend 
into the lower strata, and are most healthy in a well-drained surfsce and subsoil^ 
conditions always present in soils of the above characterization. Under such condi- 
tions the elaboration of food is natural; the deposits are made at the proper season, 
and mature into a character of ripeness capable of resisting attacks of disease, of 
enduring dronths, and the extremes of heat and cold. With snch trees there can be 
no qnestioaing the character of the fruit product or longevity of the tree. The 
second class, viz., " dwarfs," are trees produced by badding the pear onto the qaince 
stock. The roots are of a fibious character, and take kindly to a loamy soil with a 
olay sabsoil, or even a general day land; and as the larger portion of the soil forma- 
tion in the State is of this character, I am convinced that the dwarf is the safer class 

3bo. 6. Drainage. — Ample drainage of both surface and subsoil is one of the in- 
dispensable requisites to a successful pear culture, and no orchard will thrive, or 
even live, for any length of time on land saturated with or which retains a surplus 
of water. 

Seo. 6. Shellers, or Wind-breaks. — These are as important to a success with the 
pear as the apple orchard, and should be constructed of low-growing trees, on the 
south, west and north sides. A single row, with the trees six feet apart, is sufficient, 
excepting for exposed localities on open prairies, when there should be two rows six 
feet apart, and the trees in one row alternating with thoae of the other. As the 
pear is seldom planted in large nnmbers in Kanaas. in the absence of other shelter 
it will be found convenient and advantageous to set them alternately in rows of an 
apple or peaoh orchard, tunning north and south. This method will secure both 
shelter and a partial shade from the noonday.sun, which is to some extent the induc- 
ing agent to the development of "blight." 

CHAPTER 2. 

SaoTioH 1. PreparatUm of the Land before Planting. — AU land designed for pear 
trees, either "standard" or "dwarf," should be well tilled and the subsoil well stirred. 
The system ptaetioed in the most successful pear-growing regions of the Unil 
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States, is trenohing. But the Bverage planter would prefer to do without pears 
rather than to adopt BDoh an eipeuBive method. Therefore, as a sabstltate whioh 
Id a measure will help to succeed, the land can be stirred twelve to fifteen inches in 
depth by running the plow twice in the same farrow, turning the land first from, and 
then twice to the line for the row of trees. This will raise the sarlace into a ridge 
on whioh to plant the trees, and both deep tillage and drainage will thus be secured. 

Seo. 2. Laying Off the Land. — The system generally employed for an apple or 
peaoh orohard is recommended for the peat. 

Sbo. 3. Selecting Trees, — One-year-old treee are preferable, though they cost the 
price of older ones. They should be stocky and vigorously grown, and well supplied 
with flbrons roots. The lop should be out back to within one foot of the collar, at 
the time of planting. This will secnre the formation of low heads, which ia of more 
importance with this fruit than any other. When the roots lack fibrous growth, 
which is qnite common with standard trees, lateral roots should be encouraged by 
the "lipping process," which is performed with a sharp knife, by cutting through 
the bark into the wood at intervale along the naked roots, upward. A callous will 
soon form at such points, and vigorous roots will push out. 

Sao. 4. Planiing. — The methods employed in planting an apple or peach are 
equally safe with a pear tree, with one exception, viz.: Pear trees should, under no 
circumstances, be set in the faU, as such seldom survive the ordeal of a Kansas 
winter. 

Sec. 6. i>i«ta?ice.— "Standards" should be set fifteen feet and "dwarfs'" ten feet 
apart each way. If both classes are used oo the same piece of land, set the "stand- 
ards" twenty feet apart in the row, and rows fifteen feet apart, and alternate with 
"dwarfs" in the row. But after twenty-five years of successful culture in Kansas, it 
is recommended to use only the dwarf class of all varieties, excepting the Bartlett 
and Seckel, and adopt the process of converting them into what is known as the half- 
standard tree. This is done by setting the tree deep enongh to bring the pear 
stock under the ground, from which pear roots will strike. In this, we obtain the 
early and abundant fruiting of the "dwarf," and increase the longevity of the tree. 

8x0. S. OuItitaCion.— Fear treee should have the same care in culture as an apple 
tree; and as soon as they begin to fruit the land should be seeded to red clover. 
This should be cut each season and thrown around the trees for a mulch. Whenever 
they lack a proper vigor in growth, apply to each tree from one-half to a bushel of 
well-rotted stable manure every third or fourth year in the fall or winter, or an 
annual dressing of the land around each tree of one-fourth a bushel of nnleached 
wood ashes. This treatment has not been recommended by the Society, but from 
the results of eiperience in some localities it is evident that more pear trees have 
failed from a stunt produced by starvation than from all other causes. 

Sue. 7. Pruning. — Fear trees should have onl; such pruning as is needed to pro- 
duce symmetricaUy-formed heads, and still sufflcientty dense to shade the trunk and 
branches at all times. The "sbortening-in" system should be applied the latter 
part of June each year, and the terminal growth of all central shoots "pinched off," 
for the purpose of checking and hardening the wood, and all interlocking and 
crowding growth removed from the center of the head. 

CHAPTER 3.— RELATING TO THE FRUIT. 

Seotioh 1. Ifeceiaary Tools ^Ladders.— The common folding step-ladder is the 
most useful form for gathering the fruit. 

Seo. 2. Baskela. — The splint half-bushel basket, with an adjustable bail, is one of 
the best for picking. 
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Sbo. 3. Oralet. — The one-thiid-boahel size oommonl; riaed for ebipping p«achee 
is wall suited foe shipping the pear. They are oheap, and easily handled. 

Bbo. i. Time to Qalher. — To determine the best oondition of the fruit for piok- 
iag is quite diffioult to explain. Snob knowledga must largely oome from ezperi- 
enoe. The eize and color are no reliable indei as a role, as some sorts are always 
gieen-looking upon the tree, while others put on a beautiful red cheek long before 
ripe. The practice adopted with some growers is to gather as soon as the seeds are 
brown; with some varieties one-half of their richness will be tost by so doing. 
Other varieties require picking while they appear to be green, and even unripe, to 
secure their highest quality and to prevent a rotting at the oore. The appearance 
at the proper time is peculiar to each sort, and cannot be described understand- 
ingly. It is safe, however, to gather the frnit whenever the stem will separate 
readily from the branch by tnmiiig it out of a nataral position. It ie then in best 
condition tor gathering, and has attained its highest excellence. 

Sbc; 5. Picking. — The trait should be gathered carefully, avoiding chafing or 
breaking of the skin, and placed (not dropped) in small baskets lined with paper. 
Care should be given to preserve the stems whole, especially of all sach as are in- 
tended for market. 

Sec. 6. Sorting. — The baskets containing the fruit are taken from the orchard to 
a soiting-room, and there graded into first and second class, and colls, according to 
size, appearance, and soundness, and if intended for shipping, packed at once into - 
crates, branded with grade and the name of grower, and sent to destination before 
the finit has become the least mellowed. It for home market, shelves not over three 
feet wide and tour inches deep, lined with soft paper, are preferable. In these place 
the fmit, not more than two layers deep, and oover with paper. Darken the room, 
and close it against any sudden changes in temperatnre. They shonid be examined 
every few days, and all such as begin to show a yellow color sorted out, packed in 
9-lb. grape baskets lined with merchants' tissue paper, covered with same, and sent 
to market. Such small packages, neatly put up, sell readily for family dessert 
purposes, at high prices. The colls can be disposed of for canning or pre- 
serves. As not all ot the crop, even of the same variety, will become fit for 
picking at onc«, the trees must be run over several times before the entire crop 
is gathered. This is an advantage to the grower, as it will enable him to handle the 
crop without loss if carefnlly managed, as well as to take advantage of the mar- 
ket. Winter varieties should remain on the trees until in danger of frosts, then 
gathered, and all sound fruit carefnlly packed in dose shallow boxes, lined with soft 
paper, and placed in a cool, darkened room, safe from freezing. They should be 
examined occasionally, and softening specimens carefully removed, but not other- 
wise distarbed nntil the time for marketing; then brought into a moderately warm 
room, care being taken to keep them closely guarded from exposure to light and air, 
or they will soon vrUt, and never properly color or mellow. 

Sec. 7. fruit-Room.^ Sncii an apartment is an indispensable reqnisite in hand- 
ling a crop of pears, and such a convenience should be provided for every farm 
where fruit is grown even in quantity only for family use. It should be coustrnoted 
with adjustable shelves, and tables properly arranged for the various fmits ot the 
season, and to avoid any taint from impnre air or decaying fruit, and that it may be 
darkened when not oooupied. Absolnte neatness should be maintained at all times' 
to preserve the delicions qualities and the delicate aroma pecaliar to many sorts of 
fruit, which gives to them that delicate flavor so gratifying to the taste. 
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CHAPTER 4. . 

Sbotion 1. Disrates.— ^' Blight " is the only diesBBe which is fatal to the tree — in 
fact, is the main hindrance to anccess, and the canse of failure. A.a to its oaase, the 
opinions of the ablest men have differed, bnt recent investigations by most skiUftil 
obEervers, aided by powerful microscopes, have led to the belief that a epeoiee of 
parasitic plants — a low order of vegetable organism — is the direct agency. But 
what are the conditions congenial to its development and contiuaed action, is not 
folly established; nor have any reliable speciflo remedies or means of prevention 
been discovered. 

Sec 2. InseeU. — The pear tree has no seriously injarions enemies among the 
insect tribe. A few of the defoliaters, as the fall web-wonu and handmaid moth, 
attack it. Its frnit, however, is eabjecl to the depredations of the codling moth, 
apple onrculio, plnm carcnlio, and tree cricket. The ravages of the last-named are 
most eeriODsly damt^iug, attacking and destroying the finest spaoimens to such an 
extent in some orchards as to redaoe the marketable prodnct materially. 



THE PLTJM AND APRIOOT. 

These desirable frnita have not been eitensively planted in the State, becanse of 
the damaging attacks of the carcnlio (worm on the frnit), yet some facts have been 
gathered from observation and the experience of planters which encourage the hope 
that reasonable sncceas may attend Cnture efforts in their culture. Two classes have 
been used, viz.; those of a foreign origin and their offspring, and those of native 
origin, which difler much in their characters. 

The trees of the foreign class ere not so hardy, productive or long-lived as our 
natives, and while the fruit is vastly superior, their planting cannot be advised for 
. extensive orchards. 

There are some of the native class which are quite successful, and of which it is 
quite safe to plant. The trees are hardy, and produce crops of good fruit, which is 
less injured by the curcnlio. 

CHAPTER 1. 

SioTioN 1. Site. — The best is a location where fowls frequent the most, as they 
are a great help in the work of destroying insects, and especially the cnicnlio, which 
passes from the fallen fiuit into the ground. 

Sec. 2. Elevation, — This is not an important point in the culture of the plum, 
only as it often furnishes the most desirable soil, which is more generally found on 
high prairie land. 

Sec. 3. Slope. — No material advantage is found in different slopes. 

Sec. 4. Soil. — The foreign class requires a rich, moist soil, underlaid with a stifC 
clay, which is found more generally on our uplands. The native class thrives best 
on a sandy surface and snbsoil, most largely found on bottom land, and such loca- 
tions generally produce abundant crops. 

Seo. S. Drainage. — Oood drainage of the surfaoe and subsoil is desirable, and 
may produce a snccess on oar uplands equal to that of the bottoms. 

Sec. 6. Wind-breaks. — These frnitsaregenerally planted near or among other trees, 
and in such locations need no wind-bteaks. In open grounds it is as essential as for 
other fruits. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

Section 1. Timt for Planting.— Q-piing is andoubtedl; the beat time, and those 
planters who liye within a reasonable dlBtanoe of a reliable nncBery had better ob- 
tain the trees in the spring, sa there is too maeh loss in most casea in "heeling in" 
each ae are procured in the antnmn. 

Sec. 2. Diatanee to Plant — The plnm tree does best where closely planted — 12 to 
15 feet is reoommended. It is claimed by Bome, and evidently sustained by obser- 
vation, that differeot varieties should be planted in neameBs to each other, as those 
naturally weak is the fertilizing element will be benefited by the stronger ones. 

Sec. 3. Preparatvm and Laying-off of the (MhiimJ.— This should be the same as 
recommended for the apple, peach, pear, and cherry. 

Sbo. 4. SeleoKnff IV«s. — In all cases these fruits thrive best when worked on their 
own roots. The native sorts may be need when worked on the peach root, but should 
be set deep to secure rooting from the graft. But it is aafei to use them worked on 

Sbo. 6. PiaJiting. — The recommendations given for other orchard trees are safe 
to follow with these fruits, excepting in " paddling " the roots, which should never be 
dipped in a day mad, bat simply wet with water. i 

Sec. 6. JUulcking.- -This is generally to be reoommended, using any old hay or 

Seo. 7. Cultivatuyn, — Cultivate until the tree attains a bearing size, after which it 
is more productive if let alone. Late tall and early spring onltnre might aid in the 
destrnction of the earoulio. 

CHAPTER 3. 



Section 1. Piclcing, — Pick before fully ripe, and as they lipen unevenly, the trees 
will have to be run over several times. 

Sec. 2. Poe/nnfr.^ Pack in small grape baskets; are more suitable than peaob 

Sbo. 3. Marketing. — There has always been a home market for all grown in Kan- 
sas. Should be bandied same as peaohes and cherries. 

Sbo. i. Reemnmended Varieties. — (See Voted Fruit List, in this volame.) 



SMALL FRUITS. 



THE BLAOKBERRT. 

This delicious fruit is highly prized by the people, in all sections of the State 
where grown, being about the last to ripen in the amall-frnit season. It is a native 
of our forest lands, and its twin sister, the dewberry, thrives in some sections along 
the heads and skirts of ravines. A few varieties ere successfully and profitably 
grown in neatly every county in Kansas, where it has been planted and given ordi- 
nary culture. 

CHAPTER 1. 
Section 1. Site. — This fruit thrives quite well on any location not liable to be 
visited with late frost in spring-time. 
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Seq. 2. EUvation. — A oampsTStive elevation is as important as vith all other 
classes, and foi the reasons heretofore given. 

8eo. S. Slope. — Avoid a sonthwestem slope, or eiposare. Any other is preferred. 

Sbo. 1. Soit. — A light, varm soil, having a poroos da; snbaoil (red or yellow pre- 
teried), is best suited to its cnltare. 

Sec. 5. Drainage, either nataral or attifioial, is essential to snooass. 

Sbo. 6. Wind-breaks. — These are valnable vhen constructed on the soath and 
BOuthvest, as a protection during the growing and frniting season. 



CHAPTER 2. 

Sbotion 1. Time/or Plonfing. — The beet resnlts have followed planting in the 
spring. 

8zo. 2. Diatance Apart. — Most experienced growers prefer the rows to be eight 
feet apart, and plants two and a half feet in the row, for the large-growing varie- 
ties. For those of a dwarf habit, the rows may be only six feet apart. 

Sbo. 3. Preparing and Laying Off the Ormind, — -Plow as deeply as practicable, 
and if the subsoil is not naturally porous, follow with a subsoil plow, late in the fall, 
and the following spring harrow it well and level down with a platform drag. Stake 
o9 places for the rows, and along these open deep furrows with a two-horse plow, if 
strong-rooted plants are to be used; but if root-cuttings, then with a one-horse plow- 
Sac, i. Selecting Plants. — Strong-grown and well-rooted suckers are the best. 
These may be dog in the fall and " heeled in " during the winter, or taken from an 
old plantation in early spring and set ant at once. lu either practice care should be 
given to protect their roots from drying winds and the sun. Root cntting should be 
made in the fall^asing none less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, and from 
foar to six inches in length, and packed in moist soil or sand, and stored in a cool 
damp cellar. In early spring set them in the permanent plantation, or in nursery 
rows. Cultivate one season, and the following spring transplant into rows the same 
as recommended for rooted plants. 

Sec. 5. Planting. — The rules given for setting red raspberry plants may be safely 
followed with this class. (See chap. *, sec. 5.) i)ewberry plants, the same as blackcap 
raspberry. (See chap. 2, sec. 5.) 

Sue. 6. Cultivation.— TiiiB work may be given similar to the recommendations 
for raspberry plantations. During the first year garden vegetables may be grown 
between the rows, or even a plantation of strawberries may be profitably grown 
without injury to the plants. 

Seo. T. Pruning. — It is not best to summer trim the plants the first season after 
planted, bnt "shorten in" their tips the following spring, and each year thereafter. 
As soon as the new canes reach a height of one and a half or two feet "pinch oS" 
the ends, which will encourage lateral growth and strengthen the m.Bin stems. Each 
spring the laterals should he shortened to within a foot of the stem. There is an 
advantage in not removing the old and dead canea until winter is past, as they will 
collect the snows and afford shelter to stalk and roots during cold weather. Only 
four to six canes should be allowed to form from any one plant in any season, 

Seo. 8. QatheHng and Marketing the Fruit. — About the same methods recom- 
mended for the strawberry should be adopted in the handling of this fruit. (See 
chap. 2, sees. 1-7.) Like all soft fruits, it should never be handled when wet, or 
after picked be exposed to the sun or winds. 

Seo. 9. BeoomTiiended List of Farieftes.^ { See Voted Fruit List, in this volume.) 
For the sonthern tier of counties the Eittatiuny and Lawton generally succeed, but 
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bave proven too tender generally in the Northern and CsntTal DietriotB ; nhile the 
Bn;der and Taylor have not been injured Berionsly by either in any large portion 
of the State. 



THE OUBRAHT. 

This healthtnl fruit has been annnally inoreaaing if snooeeefnl onltnre, nntil at 
the present time its cnltnre oan be safely anderteken in a large portion of the Stale. 
From the time at which the plant enters its dormant state (vhioh is generally by the 
middle of Angnst) nntil it commences its growth the following spring, is the period 
of its trials, owing to the debilitating effect of extremely hot and dry weather com- 
monly ocaairing dariag the after part of the anmmer, and which is followed b; the 
extreme cold of winter. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Sboxion 1. Location. — The borders and oomers of a garden, or any place which 
will afford shade and shelter from the midday Ban and hot winds, is preferred, and 
will famish the best resolts, but in some portions of the Stale it has become snocess- 
fol even in open-field oalture. 

Sbo. 2. Elenation and Slope. — Neither of these reqnires attention in its onltnre. 

Bso. 3. Soil.—k clay loam that retains moistnre and coolness is preferred. Light 
sandy or friable soils are not desirable. 

Beq. 1. Drainage. — Such as will prevent a stagnant condition daring heavy rain- 
falls, is essential. 

Sec. 6. Wirtd-breaia. — Shelters which wi]l protect the plants from hot sooth winds 
shonld be oonstrncted. These may be made of low-growing trees, or even a common 
board fence or stone wall on the soath will form all needed shelter for several rows 
which rnn east and west. 

CHAPTER 2. 

Skotioh I. Time for Planting. — ^It oan be safely done in antnmn, and the sooner 
after the leaves haTs dropped the better. If deferred nntil spring it should be done 
ae soon as the frost leaves the ground and a proper preparation oan be secured. 

Sbo. 3. Preparation of the Land. — ^It should be deeply stirred and thoroughly 
pulverized, and made rich with aell-rotted manure. 

Bio. 3. SeteoHng Plants. — ^ Strong, healthy and well-rooted one-year-old plants are 
preferable. 

Sbo. 4. Distance to Plant. — Set in rows five feet apart and three feet in the row. 

Sbo. 6. Planfin^.^Before setting, the long, straggling roots shonld be "shortened 
in," and braised portions cut oCF, and remeining ones dipped into a thin mud. The 
top should be reduced by cutting back all of the last year's growth to within four or 
five inches of the crown. Set in holes or in a furrow, sufficiently deep and large to 
admit of the roots spread out in netnial position. Fill in with surface soil, working 
it well in among the roots with the hand, then close up around the plant so that 
when the earth is firmly settled the roots will be well covered. As with plants of all 
classes, their roots should be sept moist and protected from the time they are taken 
from the ground until reset. 

Bbo. 6. CuUivatiim. — The land should be kept in good tilth at all times during 
the growing season, and especially during the latter pert of summer, unless mulch- 
ing is used, which performs a good service in keeping the ground oool and moist 
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through ths heated seasoD. These oonditioiiB aeonre a ilrrmg, healtby fruit bud toi 
the next fear's crop, to which its abundance, full clnaters, and exeellent character are 
largely indebted. 

CHAPTER 3. 



SsonoN 1. PitMng. — The recommendationa given for the strawberry are to be 
obaerred in reference to thia frait. It mnat be picked by the stem, and not stripped 
off, and all defective and ouripe berriea removed from the clnsters. When the boi 
is being Qlled, a few gentle raps ahonld be given to aettle the olaatera into place. All 
the conveniences and same character of boxes and cratea need in the handling of 
other small frnits are eqnally adapted to thia. 



THE QOOSEBBBBT. 



The past few yeare have demonstrated the gooaeberry to be among the valuable 

small trnita. Its easy oaltivation and propagation, nsefnlneaa, and hardineaa of the 
plant, together with its early bearing and good shipping qnalities, make it espe«iaUy 
desirable to every Kansas home and among market gardeners. This frnjt, unlike 
most others, is valnabie as sooii as the berries are well formed. It is ready (or the 
table in pies, tarts and pnddings earlier than any other frnit. There are however 
bat fen varieties that can be recommended as possessing high excellence. 

CHAPTEE 1. 

SbOtion 1. Propaga(um.^.QooB6berry plants Hhonld be grown Only from oDttinga. 
In preparing cuttings, select only the straight, yoimg canes of the cnrrent year'.* 
growth. These shonld be ten or twelve inches in length, and ahoold be made daring 
the winter, when the wood is not frozen. 

Sbo. 2. Loeatirm. — Almost any location ia snitable for this frnit. While shade 
aeeme beneficial in man; locationa, the best reanlts are obtained from open gronnds. 

SkC. 3. Soils. — A day loam ia preferred, tor the reason that it retains moiatnre 
best. Avoid, however, wet, soggy land; anoh can be ased if well drained. 

Sec. i. Pr^araUon of the Land. — Snoh an is required to yield good field oropa, 
will be anitable for this frnit. 

Sec. 6. Time for Planting. — As the plant starts very early in the spring, it ia ad- 
visable to plant in tbe fall, or as soon in the spring as the frost leaves the ground. 

Seo. 6. Dittatux Apart. — As this frait requires thorough onltiiation, it should be 
aet in rows five feet apart and four feet in the row. 

Seo. T. Planting. — Tbe recommendations given for planting the currant or black- 
berry, apply eqnally to the gooseberry. 

Seo. 8. CtMioation. — The recommendations given for other small fruits in this 
mannal, apply eqnally to this frnit. 

aEo.9. Handling and Marketing. — Owing to the exceeding firmness of thia fruit. Its 
handling .and marketing are more easily conducted than any other of the small fruita. 
It can be gathered at times when other classes cannot, viz., in the early morning 
when yet covered with dew, or immediately after showers, as it readily dries ont, and 
«an be marketed the next or several days thereafter without injnry or loss. Care 
should be given at all times to exclude all leaves and damaged berries in its picking. 
It can be shipped a longer distance than any other of the small frnits. It can be 
shipped in packages similar to other small froita, or in bulk in baskets. 

8eo, 10. Reeotameaded IA»t. — (See Voted Fruit List, in this volnme-V-- i 
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THE BASPBBRRT. 

This olasB appears to stand aeoond to the stranberty in the list of small tniitB, in 
a. BDocesaion, the aeaaon of the early varieties beginning Just wtien that of the strav- 
berry enda. It also appears to be rated second in oommerolal Importaiice. But 
considering its snperiority for canning and evaporating, nhich makes it a etaDdnrd 
article in this condition in onr markets, there may be some doubts as to its being 
second to any of the berries knovn to horticnltnre. 

The classes — Blackcap and Bed — differing in many featDres, and requiring dif- 
ferent treatmeDt in their cnlture, will be ooneidered separately. 

THE BLACKCAP.— CHAPTER 1. 

Sbctioh 1. Selecting a Site. — Never select a comparatively low piece of land for 
the raspberry, or vhere there will be a stagnation of air. 

Sbo. 2. Elevation. — -The high lands of Kansas prairies are well adapted to rasp- 
terry cnltnre, and are preferable to low bottom lands. 

Sbo. 8. Slopes. — Lands sloping to the north or northeast afford the moat satisfac- 
tory results. Plants on aoothern slopes are liable to injoty from the winter snns. 

Sio. 4. Soil. — Natnrallj, the plant thrives best in a deep, warm soil. Cleared . 
brosh or timber lands, abounding with leaf-mold, and having a red-olay poroas snb- 
soil, are preferred; bat quite sncoeesful results can be obtained on much of the rolling 
prairies in the Slate, having a porona sntisoil. 

Seh. a. Drainage, either natural or artificial, is essential. The plants will not 
thrive in places where water remains any length at time about their roots. 

Sec. 6. IFind-breafea.— Shelters on the north and BOath sides are valuable. Or- 
chards often afford the neoesHary protection, and while yoang, the spaces between 
rows may be profitably planted to raspberry plants. The onltore required is not 
only beneficial to the plant:*, but also to the orchard trees. la such locations the 
yield is far greater than in on open, exposed field. 

CHAPTER 2. 

Sbotion I. Time for Planting. — Spring-time is generally conceded to be prefer- 
able; but such work may be done quite snccessfnlly in late autumn, if the directions 
following are strictly adhered to. 

Sbc. 3. Preparing and Laying Off the Ground. — The land should receive a deep 
plowing in the fall, and be thoroughly harrowed in early spring, as soon as frost 
leaves and the land becomes sufficiently dry to work. When this has been done, es- 
tablish a line of stakes as gnides for the row, and with a team and plow open up a 
deep furrow along the line. 

Bbo. 3. Diatanae Apart. — The rows should be seven feet, and plants in the rows 
two and a half feet apart. 

Bbo. i. Selecting Plants. — Good plants should have a large supply of fibrous roots. 
' These Bhonid be of a light color, nearly white, to be in a healthy state. If dark brown, 
they have been injured, and plants having gnoh roots should be rejected. The same 
advice heretofore given should be strictly heeded in buying raspberry plants, viz.: 
Obtain them from a reliable grower, as near by as practicable. But if necessary to 
ship them from abroad, as soon as received take them from the box, dampen their 
roots, and "heel in" until planting-time. 

Sao. 6. Plantinj^.— 'Having the plant-roots well moistened, and straggling ones 
"shortened in," place as many in a basket as can be conveniently carried in o 
11 
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hand, and drop one plant in tha furrow a short step tlp&rt. Hate another man fol- 
low the dropper and cover them with a hoe until the furrow is nearly filled np with 
loose, moist earth, being careful not to pack it down over the plant, bo that the ten- 
der shoot wiU not be hindered in eaell; pushing through to the surface. 

Sio. 6. Oultivalum. — This shonld be simply clean culture till about the first of 
August, and no later, or a late growth will be induced, which is not desirable. Be- 
tween the rows ma; be grown crops of earl; potatoes, peas or beans. In all oolti- 
vation, work the earth np to the rows, to give depth of soil around the plants. Each 
year after the first, ooltiTstion should begin in the spring and be kept np until pick- 
ing-time, and, as soon as the fruit is gathered, be oontinned as advised tor the first 

S>a. 7. Pruning. — A. heavy pair of buckskin gloves and a pair of pnming-shears 
are the only implements needed after the first year. During the second year, the 
previoas year's growth shonld be out back — the central growth to about eighteen 
inches high, and the laterals tu within sii inches of the stock. When the new canes 
have grown eighteen iuobes in height, pinob oCC the end to cause it to throw ont 
laterals. 

Bbo. 6. 3fuibAtng, as a protection, is injurioos, as it bas the tendency to induce 
the roots to form too near the surfaoe of the ground. It sboold only be applied as 
a feitilLser, and then in a rotted state, and worked into the ground whileooltivating. 

8»o. 9. Oathering and Marketing.— The recommendations given under the head 
of "Strawberry Cnltnre," chapter 8, sections 1-7, are to be regarded as applicable to 
raspberry onltnre, and need no repetition under this head. 



BED TABIETIES.— CHAPTER 3. 

Beotiom I. iSilu.^High prairie and timbered hills have so far produced the beat 
results. 

Bbo. 2. Soilg. — Light, porous, sandy and well-drained soils are preferable. 

Sec. 3. Drainage. — The recommendations for the Blackcap class are applicable 
to this class. ( See ob. 1, sec. 6.) Quite heavy soil can be made suitable for this class 
by giving it a proper drainage. 

8eo. 4. Wind-bretJa. — This class is not so much benefited by snob protection as 
other fruits. Their natural habit of growth enables them to better resist the force 
at winds; yet there are some varieties that require their help, and, as a whole, their 
culture is aided by them. 

CHAPTER i. 

Hbotioh 1. Time for PiarUing. — If the land selected for this doss is inclined to 
heave by freezing, the spring is decidedly preferable. On other lands planting may 
be successfnlly done in autumn. 

Sbo. 2. Preparing and Laying off the Qrmind. — For this class follow the directions 
given tot Blackcaps. {See oh. 2, see. 2.) 

Sec. 8. Distanee AparL—TYie rows should be from six to seven feet apart, and 
plants about three feet apart in the rows. Some varieties may require greater dis- 
tances, which the planter should judge and regulate accordingly. 

Sbo. 4. Seleeting Plant*. — It is very important that they be healthy and vigorous, . 
' not that they must be large plants. Snokera not over eighteen inches high, it stoohy 
grown, will make large and well-developed plants when transplanted. 

Sbo. 6. Planting. — When the land is in good working condition, take the plants 
from the "heeling-in" trenches, or from a plantation, dip their roots in a thin mud, 
and set in furrows as recommended for Blackcaps (see ch. 2, sec. 2,] In the following 
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maaaer, viz.: One man with a, bundle of plants plaoee one in an upright position in 
the furrow every two or three feet apart, holding it in plaoe while with his foot be 
drans around it BofBoient earth to cover the roots, and then firmly tramps it down. 
This will hold it in position until another man following fills up aronnd the plant 
until the furrow ie full. A.B soon as the planting is oompleted, with a plon tnm the 
ground to the row, oompletely filling the furrow opened for the plants. 

Seo. 6. Cttltivalion. — As much of the sncoees depends on the first year's growth, it 
should be cultivated thoroughly from early spring until the 1st of August, unless the 
land oontinnee weedy, when it may be fallowed later, but quite shallow, and largely 
with a hoe. 

8>o. T. Pruning. — This with the red class should be done only in the spring, and 
about the time bnds begin to start, by "cutting back" the canes to within two feet 
of the grotittd, and removing all damaged and dead wood. 

Seo. S. Secimd Year's Oullare. — Cultivation should commence early, and oeaae 
when the fruit begins to ripen. In the management of the plantation, the hiU sys- 
tem has proven the most satisfactory. This consists in keeping all sucker growth 
out down, and permitting about four or five strong canes to form about the parent 

CHAPTER 6. 
SsoTlOH 1. Picking and Marhttinig. — The same rules given for strawberry culture 
will be applicable to the Bed class. (See ch. 8, seo. 1-7.) 

Sio. 2. Recommended List of Fartetvss. — (See Voted Fruit List, in this volume.) 



This class of fruit is a sucoess over a large portion of the State. Its easy culture, 
productive habits, and the delicious character of its fruit, have combined to make it 
desirable and popular wherever grown. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Sbotion 1. Seleoling a Site. — It the plantation is intended only for family uses, 
select a plaoe near the dwelling, and where it can be protected from the depredations 
of poultry. But for commercial purposes it should be beyond their range, and, when 
practicable, within plain view of the dwelling, that it may be guarded from the in- 
trusion of depredators. 

Seo. 2. Elevation. — The most successful is land having a comparative elevation, 
that is, elevated above the general surrounding land. This may be found even on a 
general bottom land, and is desirable because of its greater liability to exemption 
from Inte spring frosts, and the better air-oirculation existing at such locations. 

Sbc. 3. Slope. — For an early -ripening product of fruit, a southern slope is best, 
bnt a northern slope is safest for the main crop, as the plants are retarded in the 
development of the frnit bnds, and will generally escape the damage of a late frost. 

Seo. i. Soil.— Brnah or timber land, when cleared and properly prepared, wiU 
afford the best results; yet a deep clayey loam will produce a vigorous plant and 
abundant crops, and is preferred whenever the first-named is not obtainable. Avoid 
alkaline land, and also thin upland sandy land, unless where underlaid with a tena- 
cious subsoil, 

Sso. 6. I>niinaiie. — Strawberry plantations must have sufilcient either natural or 
artificial drainage to prevent saturation or a stagnant condition of the rainfalls. , 
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Bed. 6. Wmd-breaka are OBseatial to prevent too rapid evaporation of moiBtote in 
March and April, from newly-set plantations, and the blowing of the winter mnloh- 
ing from the old ones. 

CHAPTEB 3. 

Section 1. rime /or PfemttB^.— Eiperience baa settled npon spring as the beat 
time, and as early as the land oan be snttablf prepared. Planting ma; be done the 
last of August and fore part of September, when cironmatanoes Dnavoidabl; have 
prevented it in early spring, but never with the best resnlts. 

Sko. 2. I>i3lance Apart — This is governed somewhat by the character of the vatie- 
ties used. Bnt for a mixed lot and field cnltnre, three and a half to foar feet is best 
for the rowB, and from one to one end a half feet in the row. In garden culture, 
plant two rows fifteen inches apart, and the plants one foot in the row. Then leave 
a apaoe two and a half feet in width, and plant two more rows in same form as the 
first; and oontinue in this form nntil the land is filled out. 

Sbo. 8. Preparing the Ground. — Thoronghly ajtd deeply plow the land, in antnran 
if practicable. If not, then as early in spring as condition nill permit, and harrow 
nntil well pnlverized. 

Sbc. 4. Ikying off the Orotind. — There are two modes for doing this. First, attach 
two boggy wheels to an axle having the desired length to give the distance deter- 
mined apon for the rows apart. Stake off the first row, and poll or push the wheels 
over the land, following the line of stakes. The wheel-tracks will be the line to 
plant. Then meaenre from the inside wheel-track one and one-half the length of 
the aile onto the unmarked land, and there set stakes for guides to another cross- 
ing with the wheels, which will make marks for two more rows of plants. Follow in 
this way over all the land to be planted. Second, in the absence of wlieela, ase a 
strip of common fence plank of the length of seven feet, if the rows are to be three 
and a half feet apart, and eight feet if to be four feet apart. On its ends and at the 
middle fasten pieces of boards for markers; attach a tongue, and proceed in same 
manner as directed with the wheels. 

Sec. 5. SelecUng Plants. — Strong, vigorous one-year-old plants shonld always he 
nsed, (older ones are not worth planting,] and obtained of the nearest reliable 
grower. Their roots should be packed in some dampened material as fast as taken 
from the ground, and kept so nntil either "heeled in" or planted in the row. Plants 
shipped in are never as good as home-grown ones. 

See. 6. Planting. — A man with a spade beginning at the end of a mark where the 
row is to be planted, places the middle of the spade on the mark, and crossways of 
the row, thrasts it into the ground at on easy angle to a snfEoient depth to receive 
the roots of the plant in a natural position, shoves the handle forward to an upright 
position, and at the same time another grasping a plant well down onto the crown, 
with the thumb and forefinger, places the same into the opening and under the spade 
sufficiently deep to have its crown a little nuder the ground when let back by lifting 
out the spade, and gently pressed down with the foot as the spader passes to the 
next place for a plant. Two men should in this way plant from 2,600 to 3,000 plants 
in a day. Care should be taken not to form too great a depression around plants, 
as heavy rains will wash in the dirt, covering the orown so deep that it will rot be- 
fore the start gets above ground, unless the weather is quite warm. 

Sec. 7. OuECtuation. — This work should be commenced shortly after the planting 
is finished, and continued constantly through the season until autumn frost occurs. 
At first run a cultivator between the rows, gauged so as to turn the ground to the 
plants, avoiding covering them, and the forming a trench which would retain tain- 
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falls aroaud the planti. Then follow with hoe to level down aay ridgea which may 
oconi, and clear ont all weeds. In some binds of heavy da; boUb it sometimes be- 
comes neoesaary to rnn a one-horse tncning-plow with the bar side well np to the row, 
and in a few days work the dirt back to the row with a cultivator. A.B a strong plant- 
growth is the one important end to be gained, it ia folly to permit the newly-set 
plants to develop blossoms and fruit the first year; therefore all anoh growths should 
be promptly " pinched oft " ae soon as they appear. All mnneiB shoold be promptly 
removed nntil the plant becomes well established; then, if to be grown under the mat- 
ted-row system, the rnnners shonld be turned into the space between the hills, and 
then into the space between the rows. Dnring the after-season, in cultivating, fasten 
to the front of the cultivator a cross-bsT on each end of which is attached a rolling 
coulter, ganged at snch distance apart as the width of the space between the matted 
rows is required for culture. This implement will remove all plants from the space- 
Matted rows have generally the preference to any other system of growing the straw- 
berry; the main reason being that the prevalence of toat-deetroying insects wonld 
not be so disastroos as in the single-hill system. 

8bo. 8. Winter Frolattitm. — Every plantation shonld have a protection during the 
winter months, and in a bearing season, until the crop of frait Is gathered. Old 
prairie hey is the best, being freer from weed seeds and other foul matter than most 
any other snbstsnce. This should be placed on the rows in aatnmn or early winter, 
as the ground becomes frozen, to prevent injury occurring from heaving of the land 
by freezing, and the eiposnre of the roots to snn and wind; also during the fmiting 
season, to retain moistnce. 

CHAPTEH 3. 

Section 1. Ptekiag-StaiuU. — These shonld be provided beforehand, and made a 
anitable size to hold sii quart boxes by using four corner posts four to sii inches 
long, and one to one and gne-balf inches square. The sides, ends and bottom should 
be covered with common lath, cnt into proper length, put on with fine shingle or 
common lath nails, leaving spaces between each of one to two inches wide, to the 
ends of which attach a bail or handle of some tough wood. 

Sbo. 3. Boxes. — For large plantations the material should be secured in antnmn, 
and made np during the winter. There are two styles — the "Leslie Oblong Octagon," 
and the "Halleck,"whioh is square. Either should be yellow-poplar wood. The first 
is the more generally used. 

Sec. 3. Crates. — The material for these shonld be procured early in the season, 
and made up. The size holding twenty-fonr boxes is most suitable for all purposes, 
and sbonid be of yellow-poplar wood. 

Sec. 4. Paeking-House. — ^Every plantation of half an acre or more shontd be pro- 
vided with ample shelter and storage room for the frnit during the picking season. 
If simply for shelter from ann and winds, it may be constrncted of common canvas 
cloth stretched on a pole frame; but it for shelter from rains, then it shonld be con- 
strncted of lumber. In either strncture shelves should be provided within, on which 
to place the boxes when brought from the plantation before packed. 

Seo. 6. Picking. — For shipping, the fruit should be gathered as soon as fairly 
colored. For home market, where it will be nsed in a short time, it should be allowed 
to remain until fuUy ripened, to attain its highest excellence. For either purpose, 
care must be given to pick by the stem, a short portion of which should be left at- 
tached to the frnit. It is best not to touch the fruit in picking, as any loosening of 
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the stem, or pieRBdre oaosiiig tha jnioes to flow, will prove an injarf , and often spoil 
a large portion of the boi. None bat aoand and well-formed berries of standard 
eize should be placed in the boxes, either for a ficBt ot seeond olasB — the gXEuliiig 
being made as to size onlj. Plantations sbonld be oarefnlly picked over each day, 
to prerent any fruit beooming oveC'ilpe. 

Sbo. 6. Packing. — Each box Bhonld be slightly over-fnll, and their tops faced by 
tnrniag the stem end of the berry down, to give an attractive appearance to the 
whole, and placed in close-Stting orates, dosed up, marked with name of variety and 
grower, and pnt on its ronte to its destination at onoe. 

Sbo. 7. liarkeUng. — ^All soft oUaaes of frnit ahonld be honied to market in spring 
wagons, and even then care ehonld be given, in driving over rough roads, to avoid 
all shaking and jostling as mnoh aa possible. Gentle driving will pay. 

CHAPTER i. 

Sbohoh 1. Becommended VaHeHt*. — {See voted Pmit List, in this volome.) For 
a home ot near market, preferred in the order named: Crescent, Windsor Chief, 
Miner's Frotiflo, Glendale. 

Sbo. 2. Renneing or Continuing a Plantatimu — Some very snocesstnl growers 
adopt the plan of plowing nnder all plants after they have yielded a crop of fruit, 
holding that a second-year's crop is not profitable, and fnrther, that ehonld there be 
a prevalenoe of insects noiions to the leaves and roots — as the leaf-roller, white 
grub, and crown-borer — -snch treatment will cause their extermination. Others 
continue their plantations through two or more years. This method requires break- 
ing np the land, and leaving about one-foot strips of plants, which answer for rows, 
at proper distances apart throughout the plantation, and onltivating the spaces be- 
tween as in a new plantation. 



VOTED FRUIT LIST FOR KANSAS, (CoNDENaBD.) * 



The following list is calculated for a family orchard, and the 
ranged in the order of preference; 

Sammer. — Early Harvest, Carolina June, Bops of Wine, Cooper's Early (White), 
Early Pennock. 

Aittumn, — -Maiden's Blush, Chenango, Iiowell, Jonathan, Wine (Pennsylvania 
Redstreak). 

IFinfflr.^Wineaap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, Broadwell (Sweet), 
Rawle's Oenet, Rome Beauty, White Winter Pearmain, Smith's Cider, Orimes's Golden. 

Crab Apples.— Transcendent, Hyslop, Whitney's No. 20. 



Moorpark, Breda, Early Golden, Russian. 



Early. — Early Richmond, May Duke, Governor Wood, Leib, Montmorency. 
. Late. — English Morello, Common Morello, Belle Magniflqne, Ostheim, Late 
Richmond. 
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Fbvjt Manual. 



Early. — Amaden, Alezandei, Eale'a, BiveTe, Loniaa, Large Early York, Crawford's 
Early, Wyandotte Chief, Troth's Early. 

Jfedtum.— Stump tbe World, Old Miion Free, Old Miion Cling, Oeorge IV, 
Smook, Morris White. 

Late.— Heath Cling, Crawford's Late, Salway, Ward's Late, Stamp the World. 

NoBTHiBM DiHTBiOT. — 'Early: Summer Doyenne (Doyenne d'fete), Osband's 
Sammer, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beanty. Medivm: Bartlett, Howell, 
Sheldon, Beokel, Angooleme (Daobesse). LaU: Seokel, Augooleme, Lawrenoe, Win- 
ter Nelia, Vicar. 

Crhti(1.l Dibtsiot. — Early: Early Harvest, Summer Doyenne, Bosteizer, Os- 
band's Summer, Clapp's Favorite. Madiwn: Bartlett, Flemish Beaaty, Howell, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 'Eieffer. Late: Seokel, Lawrence, Easter Benrre, Winter 
'Nalis, Vioar. 

SouTHKBH DiBTBioT. — Early: Early Harvest, Snmmer Doyenne, Madeleine, Os- 
band'a Summer, Seedless. Medium: Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beaaty, 
Howell, Louisa Boane de Jersey. Late: Sheldon, Angoaleme, Lawrence, Winter 
Nelifl, Ticar. 

Wild Oooae, Miner, Weaver. 

For 7Via(.— Mariana, Bassett, Yellow Chickasaw. 

aBAPBH. 

Early. — Hartford, Moore's Early, Champion, Early Victor. 
Medium. — Oonootd, Delaware, Fooklington, Martha. 
Late. — Catawba, Goethe, Dracut Amber, Ives, Clinton. 



£<ir(i/.— Kittatlnny, Early Harvest, Taylor, Early CInster. 
I>a(e.— Snyder, Lawton, Kittatinny, Stone's Hardy- 



Bed Dutch, Cherry, White Grape, White Dutch. 



Early. — Souhegan, Hopkins, Tyler, Davison's. 
Medium. — McCormiek, Smith, Ohio, 
iote.— Gregg. 



Shaffer, Cuthbert, Beliance, Turner, Thwack. 
Houghton, Downing, Smith, Pale Bed. 

STBAWBI 

For a htime or near market. — Orescent, Windsor Chief, Miner's Prolihc, Olendale. 
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Reports of Standing Committees. 



NOMENCLATURE AND NEW FRUITS. 



NOMENCLATURE. 

Tour oommittoe has on Beveral occBBions preaaed upon your attention the im- 
portattce of a. etriot adherence at all times to the suggestions of the American Po- 
mological Society, in its work as anational society, for corrections in using improper 
names to the various classes of trDit in cultivation in the State. The reckless use 
of synonyms of a variety Mislead the planter, it a new beginner, and often even tlie 
experienced grower, and it often occurs that we find in the same orchard a variety 
of fruit growing under two names, from the fact that one bears the proper name, 
and the. other has been pnrohased ander a synonym. 

At oar fairs this confasion quite often is found, and when an exhibitor is aiming 
to win an award for the largest collection, he is mortified and disappointed to find 
that the jn^es have set aside as synonyms some dozen plates or more of his ohoioest 
specimens, and on which he had depended to win the premiam. Such recklessness 
meets with its proper reward often. 

A most oonspiCDOus error in thia line was found at a county fair in 18S5, when 
the Early Pennook was exhibited in different displays under three diSerent names, 
and the Vioar (pear) under four. I suggested to the snperinlendent that a change 
shoold be made, and its. correct name be placed on each plate, that visitors might 
learn their true names. He replied, "it would not do; that each exhibitor would con- 
tend that his naming was correct." And io the public were left to conclnde that 
there were three varieties of apples and four of pears so nearly alike that a diSer- 
eaoe was not discernible. Should any one of these three names be used in an order 
for trees, the parchsser woold be put to moch trouble in most instances to find what 
he was hunting for, if at all. 

There can be no reliable pnrchase of any nnreeryman, excepting of such as are 
careful to preserve their varieties trne to name, and arrange the lists In their cata- 
logue on a correct nomenclatnre, and to publish the synonyms of all varieties offered 
in their catalogue. The nurserymen of onr State are largely the edncetors of the 
people in this line. As their catalogues ace made np, so the people order and buy. 
The result may be either satisfaetion or a disappointment of the severest character. 
Therefore, the nnrgerymen who is honestly bent on sustaining the greatest pros- 
perity of the fruit industry, and his own reputation for square, honorable dealing, 
will post himself thoroughly as to synonyms, which is of as much consequence to 
his own interest as to any other part of his business. It is important to enable him 
to understand what a man orders, when, in his ignorance of nomenclatnre, he orders 
under a synonym, which his own ignorance fails to properly place, and, in conse- 
quence, orders may go from him which he could have retained, as many purohaaers 
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will not permit an j sabatitntion. Hie onetomer bas seen the variety, ia pleased with 
it, and is determined to have it, if it can be tonnd ander the name he knows it by. 

For the advantage of the readera of tbia report I will give the Toted Fruit List 
of tbia Society, and the aynonyma, aa fai aa known, to eaoh vaTiety therein. 

Early Harvest — Synonyms: Prince's Harvest, Joly Pippin, Early July Pippin, 
Yellow Harveat, Large White Jane Eating, Tart Bongb, Early Prenoh Reinette, Sin- 
olair's Yellow, Maralandioa, Oats Apple { by Downing). 

Carolina Jume. — Carolina Bed Jnne, Carolina RanBet, Carolina Striped June, Car- 
oline, Caroline Watson, Carpenter's No.l (by Warder), Carolina Red Jane, Carolina 
Bedstreak, Carolina Red Stripe, Carolina Spice, Carolina Striped Jnne, Knigbt'a Red 
Jnne, Eed Jnne, Blnah Jnne, Georgia Jans, Wilson's Jane, Red Harveat, Snay Clark 
(by Downing). 

Red Attrachan. — Deterding'a Early, Aatraoban Ronge, Vermilion d'Ete, Abe Lin- 
coln (by Downing), Red Bellflower (by Warder). 

Cooper's Early White. — Early White Cooper (by Downing). 

Oldinburg. — Smith's Beanty of Newark, New Bmnawiok (by Downing), Dnckett 
( by Warder). 

Hightop Sinett — Hiker's, Hill's Favorite, Hilton, Hinesley, Hoary Morning, Hookett 
Sweet ( by Warder), Summer Sweet, Sweet Jane, Early Sweet ( by Downing). 



Maiden's Blvatt. — Vestal (by Downing), Maiden's Favorite, Major, Malamnakeet, 
Male Carle, Mammoth Jnne, Mammoth Pippin (by Warder.) 

Bambo. — Rambonr Franc {by Warder), Fall Romanite, Gray Roman ite. Striped 
Rambo, Delaware, Romanite, Seek -no -farther. Bread and Cheese Apple, Tramping- 
ton. Large Bambo, Terry'a Redstreat (by Downing). 

Lowell. — Poond Royal, Queen Anne, Orange, Michigan Golden, Tallow Apple, 
Oreaay Pippin, Golden pippin (by Dovming), Lacombe's Seedling. 

JonaiAau. — Jalisn, Jaly (by Warder), Jones Pippin, Joarnalaskia, Eing Philip, 
Philip Rick (by Downing). 

Famevie. — Pomme de Neige, Sangninena, Snow Chimney, Snow (by Downing), 
Chimney (by Warder). 

Orintes's Golden. — Groah, Groaaer Erdbeere, Gnllett, Gnlly (by Warder), Grimea's 
Golden Pippin (by Downing). 

Fall IFitu.— Sweet Wine, Ohio Wine, Sharpe'a Spioe. Uncle Sam'a Beat, Mask 
Spioe, Hower or Honae (by Downing), Pall Winesap (by Warder). 



PCJiHuap.— Winfleld (by Warder), Winesop, Potpie Apple, Uxbridge Spice, Hol- 
land's Red Winter, Royal Red of Kentucky (by Downing). 

Ben Davis. — Robinaon'a Streak, Hutchinson's Pippin, Joe AUen, Kentucky Red 
Streak, Tenan Red, New York Pippin, Victoria Pippin, Victoria Red, Red Pippin, 
Kentucky Pippin, Baltimore Red, Baltimore Pippin, Baltimore Bedstreak, Carolina 
Redstreak, FnnkhooBer (by Downing), Ben Harris (by Warder). 

Mitaouri Pippin. — Miasoori Keeper (by Warder). 

Rawle'a Genef.— Jefferson Pippin, Missouri Janet, Bed Neverfail, Rawle's Jannet, 
Bawle'a Jannetting, Rawle's Janet, Book Remain, Bock Rimmon, Yellow Janett, Win- 
ter Januetting, Jeniton, Jennett, Neverfail, Indiana Jannetting, Bawle'a Oennetting 
(by Downing). 

Willow 2Viff.— Willow, James Biver (by Warder). 
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Smith's Cider. — Smith'i, FnUer, PennsflTaaia Cidei; Fowler, Popular Bluff. 

Borne Beauty. — GiUett's Seedling (by Warder). 

Qilpin. — Oerthonse, Boman Knight, Small Romanile, Bomaniteof the We«t, Gray 
Somanite, Little Romanite (by Downing), Little Red Romanite (by Warder). 

Dominie. — English Rambo, Hi^an, English Bedstreak, Welle, Striped Bhode Island 
Greening, English Beauty of PennsyWanis, Oheat, Olingtight, American Honpareil 
{ by Downing ). 

White Winter Ptarmain. — Oampbelllte (by Dawning). 



irinB.~Hay'B Winter, Pennsylvania Redstceak (by Warder), Winter Wine, English 
Bedetreak (by Downing). 

Farter. — Jennings, Smokehouse, Milloreek Vondevere, Bed Vandevete, English 
Vandevere (by Downing). 

fiillaiBatar. — Honntaln Green, Benjamile, Falwalder, Fomwaldet, Tnlpehooken, 
Prim's Beauty of the West, Ponnd, Uonntain Pippin, Winter Blnsh, Green Monntain 
Pippin, Mollywhopper, Falder^ Fallawalder (by Downing). 

OrUej/.— White Bellflower, Ortley Pippin, Woodman's Song, Greasy Pippin, Uelt- 
ing Pippin, Yellow Pippin, Woodward's Pippin, Davis White Pippin, White Detroit, 
HoUow-cored Pippin, Jersey Greening, Crane's Pippin, Marrow Pippin, Ohio Fa- 
vorite, Willow Leaf Pippin, Detroit, Warren Pippin, Golden Pippin. 

Fall Pippin.— Y otic Pippin, Ponnd Pippin, Qolden Pippin, Cathead Pippin, 
Philadelphia Pippin (by Downing). 

Sid Winter Pear)naln.~Hornsby's Red, Eirby's Red, Red GiUiAower, Bed Lady 
Finger, Bnnknm, Jackson's Bed, Banoombe, Red YandeTsre, Batchelor, Sonthem Fall 
Pippin, Bed Fall Pippin, Meiga, Powers (by Downing). 

Petmock. — -Large Romanite, Romanite, Big Romanite, Pennook's Red Winter, 
Prolific Beanty, Gay's Romanite. 

NEW FEUITS OF KANSAS ORIGIN. 

The following is a list of snoh as are highly promising, of the many which have 
been submitted this office for test of their merits: 

Apples.— One from Delphos, Olond oonnty, Sept. 26, 1886, of which I made the 
following notee: Size, medium; angular form, mnoh resembling the Mother apple; 
color, greenish, partially covered with broken stripes and splashes of dnll red on 
tba snnny side; . . . flesh, fine-grained, tender, flavor pleasant, mildly acid and 
spicy; quality, good to very good; worthy of propagation should the tree prove 
hsrdy and productive. Season, middle antnmn. Not named. 

Of this variety the sender says: " The tree has been in bearing five years; is a 
regular bearer, and has not failed to produce good orops." 

Fraker's Seedling; originated in Anderson connty. Size, medium to large, smooth 
skin, almost entirely covered with dark glossy red; flesh, yellow, like the Winesap, 
free grain, and slightly acid and oriap; qoality good. A late spring keeper. Very 
handsome. The most valuable and promising seedling examined at this ofiBoe for 
commercial purposes; kept until May 20th without any special care, in sound con- 
dition. 

The Stiles, an undersized seedling, but very showy. Flesh, white, firm; flavor, 
mild, and of rather inferior quality. For a small apple, it is desirable on account 
of its very clear, handsome color and even form. Season, tore part of winter. 

From Fort Scott: Size large to very large; quite regularly formed, and attract- 
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ive; color, olear yallow; flesh, irhitish, yielding, and faic qaality. Desirable and 
valuable as a market sort. Tree reported hard; aud prodactive. 

The Dallas; origiaated in Linn oonnty. Size medinm, well formed, clear skin, 
nearly covered with dark, glossy red stripes and splashes; flesh, yellowish, firm aad 
crisp; flavor good. Keeps until July following in good condition. Valnable for a 
market sort. 

The Whitman; originated in Sumner county. Size medivm, well formed; color 
yellow, slightly striped with crimson; flesh fine grain and crisp; flavor similar to a 
Westfield Seek-no-further, bnt more tart; tree, an early and regular bearer; aeaaon, 

Pears. — Of the many new aeedlinga which have bean raceived, only two are con- 
sidered deserving of mention in this report as valuable for propagation. First, the 
Ayer, which originated in Douglas oouuty. Size medium; form, obtuse, truncated, 
with a prominent lip covering the base of the stem; color yellow when ripened, with 
a dull-red cheek, rough skin, with many blotches of thin tosset; flesh, flrm and fine- 
grained; flavor, sweet and buttery. Promises to be valnable for shipping purposes. 
Season, October and fore part of NoTember. Equal in all respects to the A.nJoa, 
and superior in keeping properties. Tree fairly productive Eind healthy. 

The Martin; originated in Cowley county. Size, medium to large; irregular form 
— oblate pyriform ; color, greenisli, changing to yellowish white; skin, smooth; flesh, 
firm, fine grain; buttery, juicy, and fair quality. A. late keeper; season, Janaary. 
Tree productive and healthy. A good substitute tor the Ticar, which is very subject 
to blight in'most localities. 

Qraptt. — Of this clasa of fruit there are quite a number of varieties which give 
evidence of great merit, and' are now under a oontinned test on the grounds of Mr. 
Burr, of LeaTenworth county, and Jacob Weidman, of Lincoln county; and if their 
eioellenoe in frnit and health of vine oontinoe as at present indicated, they will be 
offered to the public in the near future. 

Thia Society and the State can well afford to give every needed encouragement 
to the efforts being made, and nbicb should be extended, to the production and de- 
velopment of new fruits. The States of Iowa, Minne«ota, Wiaoonsin and others are 
making rapid prt^ress in this direction, and appropriate annually of State funds 
to enoonrage the work, tuUy recognizing the importance of a progressive horticul- 
ture; and no State in the Union requires such encouragement more than Kansas, 
with her varied soils and climate. 



ABSTRACT OF A LECTURE ON FUNGOUS DISEASES OF 
THE GRAPE. 



The parasitic fongi that cause disease of various kinds are so minute and so dif- 
ferent apparently in strncture from the herbs, shrubs and trees that grow In onr 
fields and forests, that it is difBcult to realize that they are veritable plants. Never- 
theless this is the case. The; differ from the conspicuous plants only in degree of 
differentiation, not at all in fundamental structure. The oak or the elm in its earliest 
stage is as simple aa the unicellular fungus or alga. It consists of a minute mass of 
protoplaam, now ready to take up a career of i(« own. A microscopic section of the 
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OToIe, that is, the seed in its early stage, or at the time when fettUizatioii takes place, 
will plaini; reveal this fact. This small mass of jellj-like anbstanoe called pro- 
toplasm, manifeflts its first Botivit; b; the seccetioD of a covering — a, cell-viall, »s 
It is called, for the individaal mass of protoplasm that manifests these phenomena 
of vitality is called the cell. This cell diTides into two masses or two oells, these 
divide in the same manner, each portion in each case gioning to about the original 
size, then dividing again, and so on. A covering or c«U'«all for each is secreted, and 
these valla are very oonapicnons in every section of v^etable tissue. These mnlti- 
plied oella shape themselyes into the embryo or plantlet in the seed. When the 
embryo begins again to grow, as in germination, it is the same procsse again re- 
peated, namely, a constant growth and division, therefore multiplication of the cells. 
The protoplasm in the cells has the power of elaborating the inorganic food ma' 
terials taken np in solution by certain parts of the plant and transported to it, and 
the prodnot of its activity is the food for the increase, k.% in the oak or the elm, the 
entire straetnre is made np of these minute and active cells; so also is the case the 
same tor the hnmbler fern and moss, for the tenderer alga and fnngna. The micro- 
scopic parasitic fnngna, therefore, that may be for the most part bnried in the host- 
plant, is made np of one, few, or many cells, and consequently differs from the 
gigantic tree in degree only; it is a plant, a vegetable organism, as really as the 
oak or elm: 

The plants with green leaves have, when in snnlight, the power of changing the 
mineral materials into the so-called organic substance. This power, called aatimila- 
Ivm by the botanists, is denied those that are destitute of chlorophyll — the green 
coloring matter; as if the protoplasm needed this screen or sieve for the intense 
rays. A few of the common flowering plants and all of the fungi have no chloro- 
phyll, and are hence compelled to feed on organic matter, on animal or vegetable 
tissue, or tbeir products, either while they at'e living, or in many cases only after 
their death. The parasitic fungi, which we will consider to-night, belong therefore 
to that group of oiganisma which feed on materials already assimilated, which do 
not require the sunlight for their growth and reproduction. They consume the 
elaborated food that the host-plant intended for its own use. The young ovnle or 
seed is the favorite abode for some species, and there they revel in the choice rich 
materials which the foster-plant is supposing all the time to be consumed by the 
living plantlet just born- 

A certain point in vegetable physiology shonid at this stage be clearly under- 
stood, for by it we may fully understand why these parasitic pests are harmful to so 
great a degree. It relates to the movement of materials in the plant, and is called 
the principle of diffusion. A single example may serve to illustrate: Suppose I 
withdraw from this large hall a cubic yard of the air it contains. There is at once 
a movement of the remaining portion in the direction of the unoccupied space. 
Or if I introduce some new gas into the room, it will diffuse, that is, spread itself in 
all directions and occupy (he entire space. If again a cubic yard be removed, this 
new gas and all others in the room will extend themselves by the movement men- 
tioned before. Just so it is in the plant. The crude sap taken up by the delicate 
rootlets and root-hairs is consumed, that is, converted into new snhstanoes, in the 
leaf and green parts of the plant. New material of the same kind moves to these 
points to occupy the space of that consumed. Likewise at the end of the stem and 
at all other points in the plant where growth takes place, the assimilated food is 
consumed in the building-up of new tissue. Therefore, toward all these places the 
t takes place. As the food is consumed, still more flows in that direction, 
a parasite t-akes up its habitation in some growing part of the plant, it will 
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e the food mateiiala at that place. Nev material Till oonaeqaently move to 
that point to take the place of that coDBumed, and this vill be oontinned till the 
pacasite has completed its growth, or till the host-plant is eihansted. Thmi ne see 
wb; a pataiitio fnngns is so deleterious to its host-plant. With these introdactory 
remarks, ne nill proceed to outline the life-history of a few of the parasitic tnngi 
that infest (he grape, and perhaps a rational mode of eitermiaatioa may be par- 
tially disclosed. 

Of the dozens of parssUic fangi that infeot the grape, perhaps none are more 
destrnctive in this section of conntr; than the Orape Mildew (Penmoapora vilicola), 
and the Blacfa Rot {Phyasalaspora Sidwellii}, In a brief lecture one year ago I gave 
yon the main points of the development and reprodnction of the Orape Mildew. I 
will now oDtline all that ia known of the Black Rot. The first indioation of disease 
is noticeable as a alight disooloiation on some part of the 
berry. The color beoomee darker, and flnall; the spot 
looks as if scorched. The berry may be more or less 
flattened at snch plaoee. Sach a diseased berry is shown in 
the figure here inserted from Trelease's report on the Grape 
Rot, in Transactions Wisconsin Horticultural Society (Fig. 1). 
Many of these spota, it eianiined oarefnllj, will show minute 
black points, which con be understood only when we call in 
the aid of the microscope. With a comparatively low power, 
we may, bj looking at the surface of the spot, detect several 

hemispherical black bodies, as shown in figure 2.* From the top of each we may si 
a vermitorm mass einding, which, when examined with a high power, proves to I 
the spores of the fnngDs, which correspond to 
the seeds of the grape. We must now make a 
very thin section through these points, and place 
it on the stage of the microscope. We will then 
see that these apparent points were little recep- 
tacles, bearing, on minnte pedicels, tiny, round 
or oval bodies, not properly called seeds, but 
spores. The third figure (Fig. 3) shows a por- 
tion of the receptacle bearing such spores. This 
stage, now known to be bat one of three or four stages, has for a long time been known 
to botanists, who call it Phoma unicola. The tissue forming the ronndish receptacle 
IB very compact, and of a dark color. Oatside of 
this may, perhaps, be seen minnte hyaline threads 
or tubes, with cross- partitions at intervals, and these 
constitute the vegetative part of the fungus. Bad 
our section been made and eianiined when the berry 
just began to show signs of disease, we would have 
found these threads, or hyphce, aa botanists call them. 
very abundant, indeed. Hyphce, more or less simi- 
lar, constitnte the vegetative stage Of many of Our 
very destrnctive parasites. That of the Orape Mil- 
dew, for instance, differs from this only in the cross- P , 
partitions, or septa, being absent. These threads 

or hyphiB of the Black Rot not only grow between the cells of the grape tissoe, bnt 
they actually penetrate the cells themselves. They are provided with little out- 
growths {haiutoria] that serve as suckers or absorbents. It should be mentioned 
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that in some oasas the fraiting bod; or receptaole bae inatead of sach Bpoies as men- 
tioned above, other Bmaller 
ones, which are represented 
in Fig. 1. The foimer aia 
called the stylosporea, and the 
latter spermatia. The tormei 
germinate and produce trne 
hfphie, but (he latter are lit- 
tle nudecetood. In a few 
ca<ee, still another hind of 
non-seinal sporeB has been 
noticed, called conidia. These 
are minnte ceprodnctive bod- 
ies that develop on the ends 
Pjg ^ of erect hyplue, that grow 

from the sarface. In one 
case at least, it waB observed that the; were developed after the diseased berry had 
laid exposed for a length of time. The myeeliam, a name given to the hyphn col- 
leotivelj, retains its life dnring the winter, and if tbe otmidia are very tardily de- 
veloped, they may serve as the means for the oontinaance of the species in the 
following season. More light, however, is wanted on this point. 

Bnt other reprodnctive bodies, the fourth and final stage of the fangns, have been 
sstisfbotoiUy determined. Dr. Bidwell, of New Jersey, found that In old receptacles, 
which had borne spores the previous season, namely the Phoma uvicola, sac-like cells 
(otci) with eight spores in each were produced. The tact was commnuicated to Mr. 
J. B. Ellis, who upon searching found the same in olddiseaeed berries from his garden. 
He described this stage, and 
named the fnngne Sphieria Bid- 
vitUii (sinced changed to Physa- 
loapora Bidmellii). This is shown 
in section in Fig. G, where aUo 
two of the sacs, or asci, are more 
highly magnified, and in them are 
seen the eight spores. These, 
then, might be called the "win- 
A ter-sporcs," developed perhaps 

in early spring, the more ten- 
der early spores, or "snmmer- 
gpores," not being able to survive the severity of winter weather. The Black-Rot 
fnngus, therefore, is one of the polymorphic forms, adapting itself, in the production 
of reprodnctive bodies, to the exigencies of the climate. While farther investigation 
may positively fix some of the less certain points in the life-history of this parasite, 
yet enough is clearly known to indicate what might be done to check the disease. It 
will be remembered that the fungns attacks the berries directly, and not, as in case of 
tbe Orape Mildew, by growing up into them through the stems. Inclosing tbe fruit 
early enough — say when half grown — in paper bags might then in this case prevent 
tbe access of the spores. As the hyphs ramify through the tissue of tbe berry, it is 
evident that thej cannot be billed by external application o( snJphar, or any of the 
nnmeroQB emulsions now extensively'nsed for such and other pnTposes. If, how- 
ever, all the disessed berries be scrnpnlously burned, the disease would be checked or 
eradicated. It is bnt sawing the seed, to allow the affected berries to remain in tbe 
vineyard. 
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SOME INSECTS INJURIOUS TO FOREST, FRUIT AND SHADE 
TREES. 



TEE ASH-BAKK BOBER. 
{HyUsinm actiUatua 8a;.) 
The Seoiylida are bnt apAFsel; Tepreaented in tba ooleopterdna faima of Kanaoti. 
Thia Bcarcit; in accounted for in great part b; the absence of toieata over the greater 
paTt of the State: the naCnral home of these ooleoptera being beneath the bark of 
abinbB and tceea, where a large part of the imagiual, and the whole of the latral life 
ie paBaed. 

Of the Beven or eight speoiea of thia family in thia State, aa given in the variona 
reports of the Kansas Academy of Science, bvt three have come nndei m; personal 
obaervetron, and bnt one (P. detUatta) has aotoall; been observed at work. 

The bnrrows of a Seolytid in au ash poat, which I snppoaed was (be work of the 
"Ash-bark borer," came andec m; obaetvation abont two jears ago. The work, 
however, was not recent, and no specimena were obtained. Specimena of the sonlp- 
tnre were retained, but efforta to find more recent work were not snooeesfal nntil 
abont the middle of Jlll;> 1885, when I seonred well-preserved specimens, thoagh 
dead, of an insect from ash posts near Stockton, Books oonntf, and Edmond, Nor- 
ton oonnty. These specimena proved on identlfloation to be Holeiinua aimleatut Say. 
No growing trees were fonnd which had been attacked, and thoae only were aeleoted 
that were already in a decaying condition. 

This inaect is small, not over .09 to .13 of an inch in length. In color it ia varie- 
gated, with dark brown and gray tinta, with the elytra! bands obliqne. The body is 
elongate, and clothed with flat acalea. Head of male more flattened than in the fe- 
male. Interapaoe of elytra panctared. Club of antennea oval. 

The bnrrowa of this insect were almost fac-aimilea in every particnlar, consisting 
of a larger central channel from 25 to 100 mm. in length and 1 mm. in width, made 
by the female, the yoang larvs eating ita way ootward from thia channel, the larval 
channels constantly enlarging during the larval life, and ainkiug a little deeper in 
the wood as the pnpa state ia reached. Theae larval channels are from 6 to 46 mm. 
in length and from i to 1 mm. in width. The central channel is usaaUy alightly 
sinnona, being governed to some extent by the surface of the wood and the number 
of beetles at work; tbey never come in contact. At abont midway of the central 
channel there ia in every instance a change of direction — ^a cnrve, aometimes hardly 
perceptible, at other times, and usually, very marked. The lateral larval channels 
extend outward at right angles from the central channel, and are abont one-third 
the length of the former, that varying from one to three inches in length. 

In November, 1886, live apecimena of thia insect were taken from aah trees in 
the western part of Davis coanty. The bark of these trees had apparently been 
abraded abont a month previona, and had been at once attacked by Hyle»imiB 
oculeodu. Large numbera of these had eaten their way from | to 1 inch under the 
bark from the point of entrance, and had gone into winter quarters. No larvEe of 
thia bark borer have been observed, but the remaina of many pupie showed that 
the deadly parasite had down ita work well. 
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THE JDNIPES-BABE BORER. 
{PMtKoaitaa dentafus Sa;.) 

Probably the moet deslraotiTe bark borer known in this State is the Phlaotinvs 
denCoftu Sa;. Its attaoks, bo far as observed, are confined to the evergreens — jani- 
pers and arbor vit». 

This insect vas first noticed in Salina. the snmmer and fall of 18S4, attacking the 
junipers on the gronnds of a number of the residents of the city. They were theTe 
in great numbers, man; trees having been entirely destroyed and others badly in- 
jured. The damage was done entirely by the perfect beetle, no larvie having been 
observed. The injury was almost invariably confined to the base of the lateral oB- 
shoote of the branches of the tree, the beetle burrowing under the bark, and eating 
aroond the base of the twig, causing its destruction. Every twig from the tionk 
outward wonld be attacked, and a tew burrows were also observed on the stems or 
, truuke of tlie trees themselves. No primary gallery of the perfect insect has been 
fonnd to exceed three-quarters of an inch in length; I have fonnd no secondary or 
larval galleries. 

Packard, in bis "Insects Injurious to Forest and Shade Trees," says he has ob- 
served this insect as early as the 1st of May. I have never observed it making 
attacks earlier than the 1st of September, continuing until the latter part of 
October. 

The attacks of this insect are made on healthy trees, and I have seen no less 
than fifteen cedars entirely killed in the public square of Clay Center. Kansas, that 
would average sii inches in diameter at the base. This Scolytid is not a native, bnt 
has been introduced in cedar posts brought to the Inmber yards from Michigan and 
Arkansas. I have examined posts from Arkansas which contained the perfect bee- 
tle (but dead), larvie, and papffi. When these pa pB had completed their transfot- 
mationa, cedars in close proiiinity to the lumber yard were at once liable to attack. 

The primary gallery of this insect, as eiainined in Arkansas cedar?, is short and 
Straight, being from 18 to 25 mm. in length, and 3 rom. in width. The gallery widens 
at one end into a trilobed chamber twice as wide as the main gallery. The number 
of lateral or secondary galleries on each side varies from 15 to 60. These secondary 
galleries are from ^ to 1 mm. in width, and those arising near the ends of the main 
gallery are about 45 mm. in length; those arising near the middle are about one-half 
as long. 

The burrows are about one-half in the wood and one-half in the bark. The sec- 
ondary galleries rarely cross each other, and when they do it is owing to some ine- 
quality in the surface of the wood or the close proximity of the burrows. 

This bark borer is not without its enemies. I found fully half the pupB9 cases 
examined contained nothing but the remains of a parasite that had destroyed the 
pupa and had itself failed to escape. The perfect Qy was also seen passing over the 
surface of the bark, seeking a favorable point to make an attack on his victim. 
Specimens of this fly were sent to L. 0. Howard, Assistant U. 5. Entomologist, who 
pronounced it a chalcid fiy, belonging to the genns Spolkius. 

(The description of PhliE»iniis dentatus is omitted, as it was described in the 
Hortioultoral Report for 1885, by Prof.^. A. Popenoe.) 

THE HICKORY-BARK BORER. 

(Seoiytus 4-spinoius Say.) 
The hickory-bark borer is a ooleopterons insect, belonging to the family Sootytida. 
They are common over the eastern third of the State, infesting the vatioas species 
of hickory. The perfect insect is a small beetle, varying iu length from .16 to .20 of 
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an iaoh; color black, vith wing ootbib broimish in man; caaeH. The head is flat 
above, and coaoave toirard tip. Thorax bnt little longer than wide. Wing oovera, 
or elytra, have tea stiiie, oonfaaed at aides bnt di-ttinot and tegnlai above, aliias com- 
posed of email deep ponctorea. Spaoea between striie with a row of email indietinet 
pnnctniefl. The head of the female ia shorter than that of the male, is more ronnded, 
and is less hair;. The larva of thia inaeot ia aoft, yellowiah, and without legs; 
month parts brown Or dark. 

The female of the perfect beetle borea through the bark in July and Angnat, and 
forme a chamber parallel with the grain of the wood uanally, and about an inch in 
length, depositing eggn along the aides of this chamber, which ia partially annk in 
the wood. These eggs soon hatch, and the young larvn eat ontward from the cen- 
tral chamber between the inner bark and aap wood. These larval channela gradu- 
ally change direction until the; ran lengthwise or parallel with the bark. 

Dnriug tho winter the larva is inactive, and enters the pupa atate about the end 
of April or Ma;, emerging as a perfect beetle in June or July. The holea through 
which the beetle eacapea ia abont the size of that made by a No. 8 ahot, and when a 
tree ia badly infested, theae boles are go numerone as to look as though several 
charges of these ahot had been fired into the tree. 

Theae inaecta at once attack a tree when cat down in Jane or July. Man; trees 
ate also infested in the upper part of the trunk and limbs, and an; injury to the 
hark or twigs or limba of a tree will afford opportunity for the attack of the hick- 
ory-bark borer. 

The larva of thia beetle ia subject to the attacke of at least two iohnenmon par- 
asites, which destro; the larvee, and andonbtedly aid very materially in checking the 
ravages of this enemy of the hickory family. 

THE COTTONWOOD CUBCDHO. 

( Wotlastonia quercicola Boh.) 

This beetle is very closely related to the Seolytidie at bark borers, and ie diffi- 
cult to dietingaish from many bark borers belonging to the above family. The 
habits of this insect, however, easily aeparate it, as it ia atrictly a wood-eater, the 
larv» penetrating every part of the trunk of the tree, while the ScolytiiUe work be- 
tween tho inner part of the bark and the wood proper. 

The Cottonwood curculio ia a email inaect, about one-eighth to one-qnarter of an 
inch in length; color black or brownish when immature. Thoiai a little longer than 
wide, and ronnded. Club of antennie flattened and truncated, or cut oS at the tip, 
and spongy. Wing-oovera atriate and punctured. 

The perfect inaeot emerges during the latter part of May and Juno, large nam' 
bera of them being found aronnd old and decaying Cottonwood loga. The beetle is 
ainggiah in movement, and easily captured. The larvse are small, white and aemi- 
tranaparent, and footlesa, with month parts and head dark or browniah. They are 
dormant during the winter and go into the pupa atate in April or the flrat part of 
May. 

They perforate the wood in every direction, preferring, however, that it be dry 
and slightly decayed. The perfect beetle also occurs abundant!; in the barrows, 
large numbers being taken daring the winter end earl; spring months. The larval 
channels preferabl; follow the grain of the wood, and two seldom interfere or come 
in contact. 

I have not obeervedthe work of this inaect in the growing tree, and do not think 
the tree ie open to attack nnlasa some part of it is injured or partially decayed. 
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the plum gouoer. 

[Coecotoms SeaUUaria Leo.) 

This caicnlio, mora injnrioiu in m; opinion to the plam than the well-knovu. 
plam cnicnlio {Conoleaehelus nemtphcB), is common over central and eastern Kansas, 
and aboold be well known to every horticnlturiBl. The insect is longer than the 
plnm eaTcnlio, being folly .26 of an inch in length. Color of thorax yeUowish; of 
elytra at wing-oovers light brown. The elytra are covered with fine and dense hairs; 
the striie fine, and the iuterapaoes Sat. At the base of the elytra are two smaU tafts 
of hair, on each aide. The antennte are slender, with dnb or tip elongate, oval, 
pointed, and articulated. The thighs are aimed with a tooth. Bead rather long. 
The perfect beetle appears the latter part of May, and ij to be Coond daring the 
greater part of Jane. The eggs are deposited in an incision made in the plnm by 
the beak of the female gonger. The eggs hatch, in a few days, and (he yonng lar- 
vie penetrate into the interior of the kernels, where they feed and soon oaase the 
plnms to stop growing and fall to the gionnd. The larvs afterward leave (be plams 
and penetrate the gronnd, where (he; complete their trans formations, emerging as 
perfect insects the following spring. 

The work of the plnm gonger is easily distingnished from that o( the plant oar- 
enlio by the appearance of (he inciition in the plums. The gonger makes a single 
incision, while (he plnm cnrcnlio, after depositing the egg in the opening prepared, 
makes with her jaws a half-moon cnt over the opening, as a preoantion to prevent 
the rapidly-growing plnm from expelling the newly -deposited egg. 

Another distinction between the work of the larvee of the two species is in (he 
food habits, the larvie of the cnrcnlio eating the anbstance pf the plnm without the 
stone part, while the gougei larvie feeds on the anbstance of the inclosed kerneL 

Mnch of the destrnction of onr plum cropa attribnted to the plnm onrcnlio, I 
feel confident from an observation of several years, is really the work of the plum 
gonger. In colleoting these two species for the past six years from three or four 
localities in the State, I have in every case except the past aeason found three gong- 
ers to one cnrcnlio. The past season bat few of the former speoiee were taken, 
while (he cnrcnlio was more numeions than nsnal, althongh the damage inflicted was 
oomparatively light, not more than one-third of a very fall orop in central Kansas 
being damaged. The ravasee of the plum gonger can be best guarded against, I 
think, by daily jarring or hand-picking dnring the latter part of May and the whole 
of Jane. The applicacion of a kerosene emnlsion at proper times, I have no reason 
to donbt, would be of great benefit in preventing attacks, aa all insects will sncoamb 
to an application of kerosene, or any oily sutMitanoe capable of rapid diflnston. 



"CUKCULIO-PROOF" APRICOTS AND PLUMS. 



The following letter is given as a sample of many received at this office during 
(ha past year; and as it presents a subject of importance to bo(h the uuraeryman 
and planter, and that the latter may be protected from the injury being perpetrated 
npon him by untruthful representations, and (be former from the liability of an an- 
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Mb. Q. C. Bhickktt —Dear Sir: FleMa glT« me whrnt luforniiilloD 70B mnj pwMU ragudlng the 
Umiiiii plum u being curcul la-proof, u tbsre are agents o( an EaaUra pnnery oanvaulng thle »c- 
UOD, obo olaim thai thli Tarietf of plum b nerer afbcted in anf vaf by the ounuUo. Pleueiiuwer 
Mon, and oblige. .Youn, eto., . 

Upon thb teoeipt of this letter, the qDestion vas at once propoouded to Piof. C. V. 
Bile;, Chief of the DiTision of Entomolonf , United Btatee Depactment of Agrianl- 
tme, Waahington, D.O., Prof. 8. A. Forbes, Slate Entomologist of Illinois, Prof. J. A. 
Lintner, State Entomologist of Kew York, and om own Prof. Frank H. Snov, of the 
Departmeat of NatnTal Hiator;, at the State UniverBity . 

"Queatvm: In ;oaT opinion, is theie an; vaciet; of the plnm family irhoBs frait 
vould be pioof against the attacks of the plnm onronliof " 
REPLIES, 

DivisiOH or Ehtoboumy, WAaHiKoiflK, D. C.J 
baa been banded me by mj aolstant. Beplf ing, IfyoD ouit 
id trem mr eiporleoce, to far u It goea, 1 would 117, that 
mpt. I reoollect diitlnctlj how, minr jean ngo, the Wtld 
of, and how lubaequentlj the claim vaa otweHarll; abas- 
7 little Talue 1« ua, beoauae, ao far aa «e kaov, our plum 
onnuuo dooi not ooonr thore. Youia yer7 truly, C. V. Bilet. 

Orricm or State EIhtoiiolosibt, Chakfaioh, iLLiHOia. 
Mb. O. C. BRACKSn—Ilear Stn I bare do penonal kaowledga of anj plum that Is curcullo- 
proo^ Doraf any such variely of any otber trait aubjaot to tbe attacks of that Insect. I suppose there 

that any one is exempt from It Very truly yours, S. A. Fokbeb. 

STiTK OF Naw YOBK, ' 1 
OmCB OP THK &T1TB EhTOHOLOOIBT, Al-BASY.f 

Hh. G. a BBACEBTT~J^i>>ar^.- Replying to your letter of HoenI date, I do not beliere that 
any variety of plum WJU be foandto be exempt hum eurcallo tttaeka. nor abonld I expect to And any 
putlODliu- partiality of the iDMCt for apeclal larletlea, I baae tbia oplaloo upon the fact tbat thecnr- 
onlio la not confined to the plum, but frcqnently attacka and [Qjurca serloualy apples, also ohcrry, pear, 
peach, and the tborn-appls. Very truly youra, J. A. LlHTNER. 

Mv DkabMb.Bkaceett— In answer to your quaillon, I do not bellere tbere is any variety of 
plnm whoae fruit will be exempt from the plum eurcallo and plum gouger, nor do I believe Ibst those 
laaectshBveBoatnrBlInBtlDct prompting tbemtoaelect certain varieties of plum for ovlpoaitloa. 
Very truly yoara, F. H. 8NOTT. 

There is QO qaestion as to the BoondnesB Of tbese genUeiuen'a opinions, nor Of 
the falsit; of the oft-repeated declaration found in some nurserymen's oatalognes 
that the Knasian aprioot is exempt from the attaots of the onroulio, as there is an 
abnndanoe of eridence to be fonnd in the orchard of this frnit in western Kansas, 
and 'where it was first introdnced, most eiery season. Whole crops were nearly rained 
by its prevalenae in 1885. It is to be regretted that so valnable a variety of frait is 
not exempt from the ravages of inseots, bnt like the peach and plum, it cannot es- 
cape, ezoept by the interposition of carefnlly-ap plied methods for the destrnotion of 
.this species of enemies. 

While saoh are tAe inoontroverlibtt faeU, why delude (be people f Saoh oondnot 
will react sooner or later npon the cepntation of any salesman Or nursery, and the 
loss will be greater in the end than all present gain. It not only takes hard-earned 
money from the planter, bnt also canses a diaooaragement; creates a suspicion 
wbioh bate all fotme traffic in the same quarter. Snob delusions are the height of 
tolly, viewed from the point of nnrserymen's interest. The interests of the planter 
and nnrserymen shonld be mntnal, and the relation between them of the most friendly 
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ehaTBoter, for (he narBerfmBii oannot live b; bis bneineBS nnleea sapported b; the 
planter. Bat the planter can, for a little practice wonld hood render him capable of 
doing oil the pFOpagation required to keep np hie chosen indnstry. "Where there 
Is a will there is a way," ib an old aaying, and the wUl often aaserts itself even among 
horticnltncistB. 



VINEYARDS. 



The winter of 1886-86 was very severe on unprotected grape*vjties, bat wheie 
the rows were planted east and west, and not pruned in the fall, enows drifted among 
them and afforded a protection which carried them through safelj, while snch as 
were planted north and sonth snSered badly, no matter what varieties were used; 
whether called hardy or tender, all anflered alike. 

All the old viueyardB bore a good crop of fruit, both in quantity and quality. 
Their wood growth was mediam, bat well matured, and there is a good prospect for 
a crop in 1887. The Concord, Ives, Elvira, Perkins, Noah, Missoari Beisling No. 1, 
are the leading varieties in this part of the State, and all have been suooesBfol. 
Qrape rot has not been troubleeorae to these varieties. The Telegraph is an excel- 
lent sort, but I cannot gneoeed with it on aooonnt of rot in the (rait. It does very 
well on the farm of Mr. Oottlieb Biroher, five miles north Of WiUon, in Ellsworth 
county, on sandy opland. Very few vineyards are planted in western Kansas yet, as 
the old story "will not grow or fmit," still has believers. I am satisfled that they 
will do tar better here than in the extreme eastern counties, and reqaire no more care 
than a crop of corn or potatoes after once trellised. 

Many new varieties are bonght by onr people at very high prices, which are worth- 
less for this locality at least, if not for any other. 

The Pocklington is fruitful, but a weak vine. I have fruited the Niagara this year 
for the first time, bat I do not believe it will prove hardy in our winters. Its fruit is 
very One and the vine productive, but no better than the Goethe. The roots are too 
fleshy tor endurance. 

The Jefferson and Prentiss will prove worthless in the west. Br^hton is no bet- 
ter than the Concord. Martha, Moore's Early and Lady are hardy, bnt not pro- 
ductive. 

The following I consider valuable: Missoari Reisling No. 2, Qiein's Qolden, 
Martha Seedling, Amber, and especially the Martha Seedling, which bears good crops 
each year. 

Qrape culture intelligently conducted will prove profitable in central end western 
Kansas. Some varieties which succeed near the Missouri river, will not here. 

The early-planted vineyards suffered from attacks of native insects, and even 
now the leaf-folder is complained of in some localities, but all these can be easily 
controlled. I will here give a list of such varieties as I have tested, and my opinion 
ot each: 

Class I^Fox Qiipes. 

1. Concord, good; 2. Ives, good; 3. Dracut Amber, good; 4. Martha Seedling, good; 
B. Cambridge, very good; 6. Perkins's Early, good; T. Brighton Early, good; B. Early 
Victor, good; 9. Champion, early, good; 10. Catawba, late, good; 11. Northern Mus- 
cadine, questionable; 12. North Carolina, questionable; 18. Hartford) good; M. Ohal- 
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lenge, good; IS. Martha, qaeBtionable; 16. Prentise, woTthleae; IT. DnohesB, worth- 
less; 16. Isabella, worthless; 19. JefferBon, worthless; 20. Lady, worthlesa; 21. Diana, 
good, tender; 22. Moore's Early, good, shy bearer. 

CiiASB II — Fbost Gbapbs. 

All the following are good: Elvira, Miasonri Beisling Nob. 1, SandG, Amber, Or ein's 
Qolden, Koah, Clinton, Taylor, Pearl. 

Qaeationable: Marion, Black Taylor, Uhlaud, Transparent. 
Class III — Sdxubb Gbapib. 

Hermann, good; Neosho, very good. Qnestionable: St. Clair, Norton Yirginia, 
Cynthiana, Hermann (white). 

Class IY — Sodthbbh Scuueb OBAPsa. 

Delaware, good; White Delaware, good; LoaiBiana, good, tender; Hnmboldt.good; 
New Jersey, good; Eeibemont, good, tender; Onnningham, good, tender; White Mns- 
oatelle, good. 

RooKsa's Htbbids. 

GoetheNo.l, good, tender; Goethe No. 2, late, good, tender; MassaaoitNo. S,good, 
hardy; Wilder Ho. 4, good, plant weak; Agawam No. 15, sabjeoC to rot; Merrimao 
Mo. 19, worthless; Aminia No. S9, worthless; Salem No. 6S, good, subject to rot; 
Trinrnph, tender; Black Eagla, snbject to rot. 

I have 'many others which have not been fnlly tested. For general pnrposes, only 
five or ail varieties are valuable. 



REPORT ON THE GRAPE CROP OF 1886, AND THE COST 
AND PROFITS OF ONE ACRE OF GRAPES. 



The extreme vet season of 1SS6 brought with it that destraotive malady to the 
grape, the mildew. Most all varieties were entirely defoliated some time before the 
grapes were ripe. This left the yoang wood In an unripe and weak oondition tor the 
very cold winter that followed. Thns we can easily account for the light crop of the 
season jnst past; for, jost as each variety or vine snffered from mildew the previoas 
year, so they put forth efforts to bear a crop this year. Among those that saSered 
most was the Delaware, and Catawba next. All the Bogers hybrids — in fact, all the 
thin-leaved kinds — suffer first from mildew. Grapes have passed throngh the past 
season without any trace whatever of mildew or rot, and prices held np welt. The 
crop on an average was about sixty per cent. Those kinds that bore a full crop 
were: Ives, Early Victor, Telegraph, Elvira, Noah, Diana, Norton, and Cynthiana. 
The wood growth the past season has been very fine, all of which matured exceed- 
ingly well before the approach of antumn, and is now in best condition to withstand 
a cold winter. 

An aooonnt of the receipts and expenses of one acre of vineyard for the first ten 
yeara after planting: 



ound first and lecond jeara t2S IT 

esr, 1,000 pounfls, its eent« 50 00 

It crops, {S07 vln« to an acre, Tletdlng Tl pounds per vine — 6,0521 

pounda, M 3 cents perpound. 1,271 02^ 
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GRAPE ROT. 





The oironlsT interrogatories of the AgrioalCiiral Department, at Wasbington, on 
the subject of black grape rot have been oonsidered, not in the categorical order in 
vhioh the; are presented, for the sabject is too complicated for a proper Dnderatand- 
iiig, without iin examination of the different atmospheric combinations in which this 
grape rot has been developed and sustained. The qneetions of the oircnlar presup- 
pose downy mildew — a probable factor in the black grape tot — "and the rot ap- 
pears . , . nanally after prstracted tains, fogs, or heavy dews, soooeeded by hot 
weather." While this Is emphatically true in the development and growth of downy 
mildew, it is .not a deSnile combination in grape rot. The general conclusion is that 
the Oonoord grape is one of the persistenta in lotting, yat its foliage is rarely at- 
tacked by down; mildew, and more rarely damaged, by it, while snoh varieties as the 
Delaware, golem, Catawba, etc., rarely matare their fruit, in consequence of the dis- 
integration of their leaves by downy mildew, but none of these varieties are specially 
subject to rot, and some of them are entirely exempt. The atmoapherio combina- 
tions in which black grape rot is developed are not so definite, if it ia in any way 
connected or promoted by them. 

In illustrating the peotiliar atmospheric conditions in which grape rot has been 
evolved, I quote largely from my reports to the Kansas State norticoltoral Society 
for the years 1880 and 1883, and others of more leoent date. 
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The Dnitod States Si^al Station here at Leavenworth, reported the foUowing for 
the month of Jane, 1880: 

" The put mootb wu notible tor high mean Umpenture and small amoDDt of ralD. Althongh 
rHin fell on ten diya, the Ifltal ralnrall for the montli, IM IneheB, 1b the amalleit on reeerd at thli sta- 
tion, and the atmoapheiic humidiij 8 per cent, below the June eyertge." 

The month of Maj of that jeac closed with more than a needfnl snpply of water 
in the gronnd. On the lOth day of Jane the mean temperatnre went np to 8° above 
the normal, and ranged above for five daya, and on the siith day it fell 12°, or 4° be- 
low the average. On the 10th, the mean atmospheric humidity which had remained 
above for several days, fell to the normal, and clustered aionnd that point (or four 
days. Daring this period rot prevailed, and to the amount of 5 per cent. loss. The 
atmospheric conditions of this period are more definite!^ represented as follows: 
DaUy mean temperature on the 10th was 81.6°; 11th, 80.2°; 12th, 80°; 13th, 80.5°; 14th, 
76.6°; and on the 16th 68.6°, a material fall in temperature. The humidity for the 
same period, on the 10th, was 66 per cent.; 11th, 68; 12th, 6a; 13th, 69.3; 14th, 66.7; 
and on the ICth, 69 per oent.^the normal about 67 percent. The rains that may be 
considered a factor, were on the 4th, .13 inch; 6th, .16; 7tb, .22; and on the 10th, 
.22 inch. 

The month of July was ushered in with 6.66 inches of rain in the first three days, 
which saturated the soil to repletion. For five days the mean temperature and 
bamldity ranged above their normals, or in more specific terms as follows: The 
mean temperature on the Ist was 78.6°, 2d, 76°; Sd, 72"; 4th, 77.2°| and on the 5th 
72.6°. The mean atroospheric hamiditj on the 1st was 72.8 per cent., 2d, 79.3; 3d, 83.8, 
4th, 74.7; and on the Gth 76 per cent., while the normal was 67 per cent. These were 
very favorable conditions for propagating downy mildew, but no black grape rot ap- 
pealed. On the Ifith grape rot made its appearance and progressed in a falling 
temperatnre and in a humidity below the normaL On the 16th the mean temperature 
was 78.7°; 16th, 7E=; 17th, 76.6°; leth, 79.2°; 19th, 70.7°; 20th, —; and on the 21st, 71.3° 
— the normal being 78.6°. Hnmidit; on the 15th was 64 per cent.; 16tli, 66.8; 17th, 
69; 18th, 60.7; 19th, 68.7; 20tli, 54.7, and on the 21st, 60.3 per cent.— the normal be- 
ing 67.6 per cent.; consequently the atmospheric humidity of each of the days from 
IGth to the 21st was mnob below the daily average. During this period the tempec- 
atate fell (on the 20th) 56°, the lowest July temperature at the station up to that 
time, and other records extending back to 1866, and a daily mean of 68.5° or 10° be- 
low the normal. The loss from this rot was about 30 per cpnt. 

The following table of details will not be uninteresting in an analysis of this 
phase of the grape rot: 
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ing tba l>rg«at during taj Jane on the reoords of thig lUtlon. Tbe meu Mmptntare wu 9^ be- 
low the June HterBge." 

Tbe lowest tbermal range was 47°, within 4° of the lowest oa the records of this 
vioinity, eitending beck to 1832. 

" Tbe meui per cent, of humldltj for ths month vu 7.6 per cent. mbOTe the Jnne xemga, mmI the 
blghnt mean on our record. The Utal nlnlUl wb 10.4B inchea, irblcb le nmrlj double the aTermEe 
Ibr June; orthia imount 3 Inchea (bit In about three bonis on tao cooaecutlie da/g-^-lSth snd 17tb." 

In those days (16th, ITth) the mean lempeiatnie was 76° and 74°, and the mini- 
mnm 69° and 67°; conditions very favocubla for the development of giape tot on 
(be theory of heavy rains and hot weather, especially as it was in the aeaaon ia which 
lOt more often appears — bnt none followed. These were not the only dates when 
sanh favorable oombinationB prevailed, as on tbe 20(ih the mean temperatare reached 
80°, maxiam 91°, and when a slight rain fell dnring the day. These were the moat 
piomlueitt of the month, and anfflce for the present. 

, The snmmer rains viitnally ended on the 23d of Jane. From that date to the 
21th of Jul; rain fell in small fractions on ten days, amonnting to 1.73 inchea, and 
vegetation was snflering from drouth. On the 26th, rot was discovered. On that 
day the mean temperatare was 80°, the maximnm 90°, and the minimnm 11°. Sach 
relative combinations had meaanrabl; prevailed for five previona daya. From the 
25th to the 30th the rot made sensible progress, accompanied with a marked decrease 
in tbe temperature. Tbe minimnm once descended to 63°, and a mean of 67°. Or. 
in more detailed terms, the mean temperature on the 24tb was 80.7°; 26th, S0°; 
26tb, 77.7°; 27th, 7*°; 28tb, 72.3°, and on the 29th, 69.7°. On the 23d rain feQ to the 
amonnt of .OG inch; on the 2Gth, .11 inoh; on the 27th, .04 inch, and on the 29tb, .09 
inch. On the 30th rain fell to the amonnt of 2.07 inches, accompanied by still 
lower temperatures, the daily mean at S7°, and the minimnm 69°, and falling to 66° 
on tbe 4tb. This cold rain of the SOtb gave the grape rot an impolse that lasted to 
the end of the season, with a loss of seventy-Qve per cent. An eqoaUy diaostrons 
rot occnrred in the cold rains in Jnne, 188G. 

The foQowing table gives the atmospheric details of that interesting phase in 
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The Jnly nominal temperature (daily n 
daily mean 76°. 

The most favorable opportnnity for ascertaining definite points in grape rot 
oocnired this summer. A neighbor near by had been working in his vineyard to tbe 
close of the day on Jnne 12. The work consisted in sacking grapes. Had tbe least 
indication of rot appeared, from the nature of the work, it would have been detected. 
On Monday, the 14th, when the work of sacking was to be resumed, be found 8(1 bef 
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cent, of bis grapes deatToyed bj rot. This was verified by my obaervation. On 
Satarda;, the 12th, the temperatnTe tbronghont the day iras very uniform, the mean 
being 77.9°, the maiimnm90,2°, and thammimnmTl.S"; humidity high, with a slight 
spcinkle of lain. On (he 13th the mean temperature was 80°, the maximum 91.8°, 
and (he mininmrn 71.6°, the humidity Bomevbat above the preceding day, and the 
deiT point maoh higher. That the subject may be more tborougbl; examined, I ap- 
pend the HtmospheFic detaila from the beginning of the month, in the following tsblei 
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The tabular eihibi(a show that the atmospherio oombinatioua on the 12th and 
13th were not peooliar to those dates, but had prevailed with slight variations on 
pieoediDg dafs and measurably on snooeeding days. Yet the amount of rot clus- 
tering about those dates (13th and 14tb ) was as great as on the extension ap to 
date (July Slat.) The rot, after the first few days, was constant and insidious 
through all atmospheric conditions. Rarely a day passed without continued evi- 
dence of its preaenoa, and in many a day when the temperature was above 90° and 
in those torrid days in July when t^e thermometer marked 98.$° and in other places 
100° and 104°, and 102° at my place, the humidity on two days Cell away to 34 per 
cent, or about 83 per cent, below the normal. This, too, when we were in the midst 
of a protracted dronth, when vegetation was languishing and the grass of the pas- 
tares drying to a crisp. No rains had fallen since the 26th of June, and all pre- 
sages of rain were as illusive as the mirage of the deserts.* 

The following table exhibits atmospheric details of those torrid days; 
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Tbe inTestigatiou shows that grape rot develops in most asf atmospheiio oom- 
bination, providing the reqaUite hnmiditj prevails (above the normal) in Any por- 
tion of the twentj-font. Tet there seems to be a collatecal, nndeflned sympathy in 
its inception, devetoping in one period when like oonditions had previoasly prevailed. 
Nor do the same lesnlte obtain in different neighborhoods or always in the same lo- 
calities. Moreover, the frnit of individnal vines are more prone txi rot years after 
than others in the same viaeyard. 

We have had in oar neighborhood two Bnooeesive seasons of grape rot of oppo- 
site atmospheric ohHraoterietios, and of eqnal destrnotion. Last year, tbe crisis 
oame, and most of tbe damage was done in a few days of lainy, oold weather abont 
the middle of June, bat was protraoted well into Jaly, aooompanied by heavy rains 
and hot weather. This year, the oTisis oame (be IStb June, in bright saoehine, high 
temperatnie, and a reasonably hnmid Btmosphere, and was sostained, to a limited 
extent, throngb a hot, dry stmoBphere np to the present time; and tbe end is not ;et. 

In the spring of 1883, 1 oat away an old Conoord vine at tbe snrfaoe of the gronnd, 
and trained the new growth for a snbaeqnent crop. After a year's growth, it pro- 
daced a moderate crop of perfect grapes, thongh the frnit of other Concords not so 
treated were well-nigh a total failure, while my neighbors near me fared no better. 
In the spring of 1SS4, 1 subjected foar other old Concords to a like mode of praning. 
These, after a year's new growth, and the vine bearing a second crop after having 
been cat down, produced as good crop of grapes as one coald wish; only a few iso- 
lated berries appeared on some of the vines. I had no means of contrasting these 
tesalla with old vines on my own grounds, as in despair I bad cnt them all away in 
pursuing tbe experiment, bat on my neighbors' grounds, twenty rods away and all 
around me — on high gronnds and flat grounds alike — the rot prevailed to the de- 
struction of the market value of their grapes. 

The Tinea I had out down in despair last year, have produced a different sensation 
this year. They are now bearing their 9rat fruit with those vines with their third 
and second crop after being cnt down, and are prsotiaally perfect crops. A few 
vines have occasionally isolated rotten berries, but not in an amonnt sufficient to 
affect their market value, but my neighbors' grapes all around me have again been 
strickeu with rot, and are now well-nigh valueless. Paper sacking was not a protec- 

Whetber the good results of my regenerated vines will be uniform, aikd obtain 
on different soils and exposures and with other varieties than the Conoord, is yet to 
be determined. It is evidently not a specific; but I have a weU-gronnded hope that 
it will restore the Conoord to usefnlness and former popalarity. 

I would again call your attention t<> the methods of Mr. John Burr, the veteran 
horticultnrist of national reputation, tbe originator of three unsurpassed varieties 
of grapes — Victor, Jewel, and Ideal. He gives his vines the utmost latitude con- 
sistent with the amount of frnit he wishes to prodnoe. He maintains a balance be- 
tween the root, vine, and the fruit. Among his selections are varieties noted for 
their rotting, but on his grounds they never rot to any appreciable extent. His gar- 
den is Burronnded on three sides by buildings, on the south by trees, with trees, 
shrubs and arbors on tbe inside^all as near the habitudes of the ancestors of our 
grapes as it could well be rendered by art. It may be eventually ascertained that 
the farther we recede from those ancestral surroundings and the growth of the vine 
in its normal state, the greater will be oat difSculties. Experiments should be con- 
ducted on that line. 

The meteorological elements are from the records of the United States Signal 
Service station at Leavenworth, Kansas, and furnished by the courteous observer, 
L. A. Walsh, in charge, and fuLy apply to the localities here considered. 
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DESCRIPTION OF NEW SEEDLING GRAPES. 



Early Victor. — Banch medium, often Bhonldered, compact; berry mediaoi, black, 
vitha Qne, blue bloom; Qeab tender, jaioy, viuoiis, sprightly, aveet, quality very good; 
vine TigorooB, bardy , healthy, and very pTOdDCtive; eeason very early, two weeks be- 
fore Concord; valuable for table or wine. 

No. 1, Jeuel.^Bnnoh medium, often ehoaldeted, compact; berry medicm, black, 
with a heavy, fine bloom, handsome; skin thin, tongh; palp tender, rich, spicy, 
Bprightlf, and sweet to the center; seeds few, very small; quality best, pnre, equal 
to the Delaware; vine vigorons, hardy, healthy, and very prodactive; never known 
to Tot or mildew; season a week before Victor, and of decidedly better qaality; will 
hang on the vine long after ripe in good condition, without losing flavor; a seedling 
of Delaware. 

No. 2, ^anAard.— Bench large, shonldered, rather compact; berry medium to 
large, with a flne, blue bloom; pulp tender, juicy, vinons, sprightly, sweet, of the 
best quality; wiU keep a long time aft«i ripe on the vine in perfect condition; vine 
very vigorooB, hardy, healthy, and very productive; free from rot or mildew; season 
about with Concord; a very valuable table or wine grape, makes a choice light or 
straw-colored wine of high character; a seedling of Delaware, of the same lot as the 

No. 6, Zlafav. — Bunch and berry medium; berry oval, red; pulp tender, rich, 
spicy, with a One, delicate flavor; quality very good; vine strong and vigorous; 
pretty hardy, more so than the Ooetbe, of which it is a seedling; ripens soon after 
Concord. 

No. 7. Bunch mediam, berry medium, oval, color red, polp tender, sweet and 
rich, and of superior quality; viae very vigorous, healthy, and about as hardy as 
Daisy, and of the same origin. 

No. 8. Bnnch medium, berry large, dark red, pnlp tender, Juicy, rich, of a high 
Catawba flavor, of best quality; vine very vigoroqs, healthy, and about as hardy a? 
Salem; season very late; will no doubt prove a very valuable market or wine grape 
sooth of this. 

No. 9, Ideal. — k seedling of Delaware, the same color, but three times its size; 
bunob shouldered, compact; pulp very tender, melting, juicy, sprightly, sweet and 
delicious, quality the very best; bunch and berry as large as Catawba; vine vigorous, 
hardy, healthy, and very productive, free from rot or mildew; season abont with 
Delaware. ' 

No. 10. Bnnch and berry medium, color red; palp terider, jaicy, very sweet; 
quality very good; vine vigorous, hardy and healthy, vnry promising. 

No. II. Bnnch medium, berry large, color red; pulp very tender, jnioy, rich very 
sweet, of the highest quality; vine vigorous and healthy. 

No. 12. Bunch small, compact, berry small, white, tender, rich and sweet, of the 
Elvirft type, subjaot to crack like it; vine very vigorous, very hardy, healthy and 
very productive. 

No. IS. Bunch medium, berry very large, black, with a heavy bloom, flesh rather 
pulpy, like Concord, but of rather better quality; vine very vigorous, hardy, healthy 
and productive; may prove a valuable market grape. 

No. 14. Bunch medium, compact; berry very large, white; flesh tender, juicy, 
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with little pulp, and of veij good qnality; i 
doetive. The laigest white grape I have 
Very promiBing. 

Ho. IS, Progreea.-^Suaoh mediDm to large, quite oompnct; ben; large, medium, 
black, with fine bloom; pulp tender, jnio;, rich, spicy, Tinons, of the best qaalitj; 
Tine very Tigorons, healthy, and very pTOdnotiTe; season a little latei than Concoid. 
A very promising grape, of high quality. 

No. IB. Bonch and berry medinm. A piomising late white grape. 

No. 17. Bnncb and ben; small, white. A grape of fine qoality, and very promis- 
ing. 

No. 18. Bnnoh large, shonldeted, not very oompact; berry medinm, yellow, al- 
most transparent; pnlp tender, jnioy, rich, sweet, with a fins, delicate iavot; vine 
very vigorons, haidy, healthy, and prodnotiva; season abont with Concord.. A very 
promising grape. 

No. 19. Bunoh and berry small, white; a sweet, very tender, and pleasant grape; 
Tine Tigorons, very hardy, and healthy; very promising. 

No. 3. Vine vigorous, hardy, and healthy; bonoh and berry medium, black, com- 
pact, tender, jaicy, sweet; ripens about with Concord. A promising grape. 

No. 6. Bunch and berry medium, white; quality good. 

A nnmber of the grapes mentioned have not yet been safBoiently tested to give a 
full description of them. 

The Early Victor is the only one of the number tbat has yet been put on the 
market. The Jewel wiU be put on the market next fall. 

The Early Victor, Jewel, Standard and Ideal overbear, and one-fourth to one- 
third of the frnlt should be taken o9, (espeaiallj while the vines are young;) if not, 
it weakens the vines and takes some time for them to recover. 



GRAPE CULTURE IN BOURBON COUNTY. 



In February, 1880, I planted 200 Tines on a pieoe of land gently inclined to the 
north, which had previously been subsoiled, where the rows ware to be made, to a 
depth of 16 inches, and the earth turned back to form a ridge for the plants. I nsed 
bones freely at the bottom of holes made for the plants. The rows were formed 
eight feet apart, and tno-year-old plants selected. These were highly cultiTated, and 
allowed to trail on the gronnd the Brst year. They were trained to a wire trellis, 
three feet from the ground, in the spring of the second year. After having been 
closely trimmed, a wire was added on one side, about eight inches ont and ten inches 
above the other, as a support of the new growth, against winds, and its frait. The 
second year close trimming was given, leaving only two or three buds of the spnr 
growth, and good cultivation given, and during winter a heavy molohing to protect 
the roots from severe changes in weather. I have also practiced each jear turning 
the earth to the tows in the fall, and throwing it bock in the spring; the winter 
mulching has also been drawn from the rows into the space between, each spring. 
The past year I gave the vines a pruning of their snrface roots to the depth needed 
in cultivation. The fruit grew throughont the past year's dronth withont any check, 
and the vines not eTen wilted, which was complained of by many growers. Bunches 
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were found in mj viaeyard, the piesent yesi, whioh weighed 1^ ponndSi and the 
largest bert; measoTed ^^of ao inch in diameter. The largest aii-yaar-old Tine meaa- 
nred at the ground two inches in diameter. 

Cbofh.— That in 1S82 paid aU expenses to date; 1883, sold for |10; 1884, {30; 
1885, l,a05 poonds, for $66,- 1S8E, two tons, which brought me (91. Pruning is done 
in earl; spring and before the eap starts, and anmrnet pronlng b; catting ofF the 
stem growth, jnat bejond the last forming bunch, as soon as out of bloom, after 
whioh the sammer's growth is thinned ont, where too densely formed. 1 have only 
the Conoord trniting. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORNITHOLOGY. 



OOLLIOB, UltTHATTAH. 

Upon assnjning the reeponeibilitj of preparing tor this Society a report npon 
the snbject of ornithology, I anticipated that my dnties would permit time for some 
original inTcstigations as to the food habits of our common birds. In this I have 
been disappointed, and am therefore anable to report anything entirelj/ new npon 
the snbject. I shall, however, attempt to present some interesting facts gleaned 
from the observations of others, so that the members of onr Society may know 
something of the present state of knowledge npon the snbject. 

The question of the general nsefnlnees of birds npon the farm and in onr gar- 
dens and orchards, is not now an open one, but is everywhere acknowle^nd and 
nnderstood among intelligent people. Bnt there still exists a wide difference of 
opinion as to the nsefolneas of many species. Not only do fruit-growers and farmers 
differ apon this sabjeot, bat those who have made bird-life a stndy also disagree; 
some declaring for the protection and others for the destruction of the same species. 
In view of this chaotic state of public opinion, it is fortunate that steps are be- 
ing taken to obtain more accurate intormation than we now have concerning the 
food of (birds. Certain it is, that data coUeotBd from, a wide field of observation 
and based upon careful analyses and eiarainations of the stomachs Of birds will be 
worth more than the statement of local observers who have seen blackbirds stealing 
corn or robins destroying the grnpe crop, and who therefore conclude that destrno- 
tive warfare is to be waged upon the offenders. 

Meanwhile, individual investigation has been continned, and the restdts have 
been given to the public in varions reports and bulletins. Some have been of great 
value, as indicating the proper direction in which onr observation should continue. 
Others show unexpected results and conclusions- 
One of the earliest, and certainly the greatest, of American ornithologists, Au- 
dubon, was a most careful observer of bird habits, and his testimony is almost nni- 
formly in favor of the birds. Later writers have frequently based their oonclnsions 
upon a narrow range of observations, con&ned to a limited portion of the year, and 
it is not strange that their conclusions were often untrustworthy. It is only when 
we dissect a nnmber of specimens, covering alt the seasons in which a bird is present 
with ns, that we can form any really valuable oonolusions as to the nsefolneas or ob- 
noiiouaneaa of any species. Among the moat notable of recent investigations are 
those of Mr. B. H. Warren, of West Chester, Fa., whose contribntiona upon the food 
habits of birds, made^to the Pennsylvania Board of Agrioultare, are eepeoially valn- 
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able. BEised, as the; are, opon oarafnl analyaia of the duaeotad birds, the; are not 

nkere theories, but are to be sooeptad as positive proofs of vbst he olaims for the 
species examined. Mr. Warren's eiaminationB into the food habits of onr mnch- 
deepised hawk familjr, show that the popular notion oonoerning them is almost en- 
tiiel; erroneoDS. For his parpose, Mr. Warren oaptnred ( by trapping ) and dissected 
341 hawks, mosUy of the common kinds, and made a oaretol examination of the food 
foond in each. 

Of the H«d-tailed Hawk {fluteo borealia), he examined one hundred and two 
speoiaiens, and foond the food of eighty-one chiefly mice and other sroaUer qnadm- 
pedsj nine had eaten chickens; three, qnail; two, rabbits; one, ham-skin; one, part of 
a sknnk; one, a gray squirrel; one, a red squirrel; three, snakes. These birds were 
captnred mostly in winter and spring — the only part of the year when they are 
known to prey mnch npon domestic fowls. In the summer and antnmn grasshoppers 
and small qoadrnpeds are their principal diet. 

Of the Bed-shooldered Hawk (BtiUo ItneaCus), thirty-six epeoimeus were ex- 
amined, all captured in aatumn, winter, and spring. Of these, twenty-three showed 
mice and other email qnadrnpeds, with a few insects; nine had eaten frogs and in- 
sects; two, snakes and frogs; the remainiiif; two, small birde and orthoptera. 

Of the Broad-winged Hawk (Bitteo peniuyhanicus), twelve specimens were dis- 
sected; fonr had eaten mice; three, small birds; fonr, frogs; one, crawfish and insects. 

Of the Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparveriut), twenty-nine were dissected. Of these, 
fifteen had eaten mice and insects; six, grasshoppers; two, coleoptera and grass- 
hoppers; two, meadow larks; four, English sparrows {Passer domestieus). 

Of Cooper's Hawk (Aeeipiter Cooperi), twenty-seven birds were examined, of 
which fourteen had eaten chickens; five, small birds; two, quail; one, frogs; three, 
mice and insects; two, small quadrupeds. 

Of the Sharped-shinned Hawk {Aceipiter ftaeus), fifteen specimens were opened; 
six showed small birds; three, qoail; one, mice; four, young chickens; one, grass- 
hoppers and beetles. 

Of the Rongh-legged hawk (Archiituteo lagopus, SancH-Johannis), Mr. Warren ex- 
amined nine specimens, and fonnd the food to be eiolnsively field mice. 

Of the Marsh hawk (CiriMs Svdacraiits), eleven speciinens were eiamined. Five 
revealed mice; two, small birde; three, frogs; one, grasshoppers and a young rabbit. 
Other hawks were eismined, bnt not in sufficiently large nnmbets to prove any 
conclusions concerning their food. 

Mr. Warren condndes from these experiments that, with the exception of 
Cooper's and the Sharp-shinned hawks, the falaonida are more useful than harm- 
ful, and that, because of their benefit in destroying insects and rodents, they should 
be protected by law. It should be ramembered that the State Of Pennsylvania pays 
a bounty for the destrnction of hawks and owls, without any regard for the species 
destroyed. In the State of Kansas, of the species above named, we have the Red- 
tail, Sparrow, Marsh, and Cooper's hawks, rather common. The Rongh-legged 
hawk is rather common in winter, and the Sharp-shinned in migration. Another 
large hawk, Swainson's, is abundant in sammer. 

The Red-tail is the largest of onr hawks, and with Swainson's is rather slow of 
wing, and timid. They rarely approach the farm-house or attempt to carry oft 
ponltry. They are birds of the forest snd prairie, and in mldsammer feed almost 
exolusively upon insects. In early spring, when feeding their young, they destroy 
rabbits, squirrels, mice and gophers in large numbers. 

Our smallcBt hawk — the Sparrow Hawk — comes abont our houses without fear. 
It rarely attacks ponltry, except when the chicks are quite smalL It is doing the 
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ooantrjr eioellent servioe noir in the destrnotioii of the English sparrow, vhioh it 
easily captaraa, and seems to prefer to anj other food. 

The Marsh Hsvk feeds npon mice, rabbits and frogs, with a good proportioQ of 
insects. It is a medium-sized hawk, fond of flying olose to the ground along marshes. 
Its color is blnlsh slate, but it can readily be known b; the white mmp or npper tail 

The only hawks really iujurions are Oooper's and the Bharp-shinned, but the latter 
is present for but a short period in migration. It is too small to carry away a 
ohioken, bot it strikes hard, and partially devours the viotim where it falls. Cooper's 
hawk is larger, is nearly as bold, and in some sections does considerable damage. 
My own observation would lead me to the oonclnsion that these two hawks are not 
really very injarioos, bnt I regard the reHnlts of aatnal dissection as of more valne 
than the conclasione of the most faithful obBerver of the food-habits of birds. 

In another paper, Mr. Warren has shown the resn1t$ of a long series of examina- 
tions into the food of the Crow Blaokbicd {Quiicaba purparenx). The birds were 
taken dming the several sammer mohths. 

In March, twanty-nine specimens were examined. The; had eaten ohi^y insects 

and seeds; in five oorn was present, and in four wheat and oats were fonnd. "All of 

■ these grains," says Mr. Warren, "were in connection with an exoess of insect food." 

ApriL — Thirty-three werb examined. Food chiefly insects, bot with a small 
amount of vegetable matter. 

May. — Eighty-two examined. Food entirely ineeot«, obiefly cat-worms. 

June. — Forty-three examined. Showed generally tnsectB; cot-worms in ebon-- 
danoe; fmits and berries present, bnt to a very small extent. 

July. — The twenty-fonr examined showed mainly inseots; berries present to a 
limited amonnt. 

Aognst. — Twenty-three examined; showed chiefly insects, berries, and corn. 

September. — Eighteen examined. Food: inseots, berries, corn, and wild seeds. 

October. — Three hundred and seventy-eight were examined. One hundred and 
eleven of these, taken from the let to the 10th of the month, showed the following 
results: Thirty, corn and ooleoptera; twenty-seven, corn only; fifteen, grasshop- 
pers; eleven, corn and seeds; eleven, com and grasshoppers; seven, coleoptera; 
three, coleoptera and orthoptera (grasshoppers); three, wheat and ooleoptera; two, 
wheat and oorn; one, wheat; one, diptera. 

' "The remaining two hundred and sixty-seven birds were taken from the 10th to 
the end of the month, and their food was fonnd to consist almost entirely of corn." 

The Kansas Orow Blackbird is closely allied to the eastern form, differing slightly 
in plnmage. Its food habits are undoubtedly identical with those of the species 
upon whioh Mr. Warren's report is based- 
Mr. Warren's reports npon the food of the Bobin and other common species are 
equaUy favorable to the birds, and strong arguments in favor of their protection. 

Perhaps the resnlta of investigations made by Prot. 8. A. Forbes, of Illinois, have 
greater valne to the horticulturists of this country. Hia papers in the Bulletins of 
the State Museum of Natural History bear evidences of oaceful work and an honest 
effort to find the truth. They all bear witness to the uBefalness of birds in the 
orchard and on the farm. 

Of especial interest is bis paper showing the results of an examination of birds 
shot in an orchard In Tazewell county, Illinois. This orcbsrd of forty-flve acres of 
bearing apple trees had been invested by canker worms for about six years. The 
foliage bad been eaten from nearly all the trees; some were dead, and others had 
been removed from the orchard. The orchard was notable for the number of species 
of birds to be (oond in it. On May 2*, 1881, Mr. Forbes shot speolmi 
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four apecias, and examined csrafnlly the food foand in them. At a second viait, on 
May 20, 1882, he shot ninety-one birds, cepceBenting thirtj-one species. It :s need- 
lesfa to aaj that neatlf all of these birds had partaken largely of the canker worms. 
The thniBhee, inolnding the Bobin, Catbird and Brown Thrash, had eaten 96 per cent. 
of insect food, and none of them had partaken of vegetable matter of an; kind 
whatever. The warblers, of which fifteen speoimens were shot, had eaten about 65 
per cent, of canker worms. The yiieos had eaten 44 per cent, of canker worms. 
The Cedar Waiwing — the Cherry.bird of New York and Pennsylvania — had eaten 
100 per cent, of canker worms. Mr. Forbes estimateB that the flock of thirty of 
these birds seen in (he orchard would eat 3,000 worms a day, or 90,000 in the month 
in which the caterpillar is exposed. The sparrow family, commonly recognized as 
seed-eaters, had in reality eaten only 7 per cent, of seeds, while canker worms formed 
forty per cent, of their food. Similar reenlts came from the examination of other 
groups. 

Mr. Forbes oonclndes that in the presence of an excess of insect food of any 
kind, birds will prey upon them, thas preventing an nndne increase of any species, 
and'saving mnoh to those interested in the cultivation of tbe soil. Professor Aagbey, 
of Nebraska, made similar examinations into the food habits of birds in the presence 
of the swarming Rocky Mountain loonsts, several years ago. He concluded that they 
were especially useful in reducing the excess of insect life. 

Daring a visit to Pennsylvania, in 1886, when the seventeen-year locusts were so 
abundant, I was surprised to see even the English sparrows abandoning the villages, 
and taking to tbe woods and hedges in pursuit of the fat cicadce. Here, in Kansas, 
I have vainly watched to &nd an English sparrow eat an insect. In the presence of 
the swarming maple worms of Manhattan, they have nniformly refused to eat any. 
Only two species of birds have I ever found preying opon this worm. They were 
the Blue Jay and the Yellow-billed Cuckoo. The latter aeems to be rather effective in 
destroying Iheni; bat the jay feeds upon them only casually, and swallows them with 
a gulp, as though he did not at all relish them. 

I am glad to be able to report that the United States Government has established 
a Division of Economic Ornithology in the Department of Agricnltnre at Washing- 
ton. Appropriations have been mad-, by Congress sufficient to pay for keeping and 
publishing records of the observations made by ornithologists throughout the Union. 
The times of migration and food habits of all out birds are to be carefully studied 
and accurately determined. At the head of the division is a prominent scientist. 
Dr. Merriam, who was chO'ien by the ornithologists themselves. The conclusions of 
the division will be made known from time to time by the pnblication ot bnlletina 
and reports. A special report upon the migrations of birds in the Mississippi valley 
is now almost ready for distribntion. It was prepared by Prof. W. W. Oooke, of 
Minnesota, Dr. Otto Widman, of St. Loais, and the writer of this paper, and will 
show the resnlts of observations by more than a hundred local observers, stationed 
in the valley, from the Qnlt on the south to the boundary of British America on the 
north. Wljile this report will be of greater interest to the ornithologist than to the 
horticniturist, it is to be followed by others, showing the food habits of the various 
species in the different sections of the country and seasons of the ye^r. The lead- 
ing ornithologists of tbe country are interested, and will aid in the work. 

A special report upon the English sparrow will soon be published by the division. 
A circular letter was sent to the offloers ot every agricnltnral Or hocticaUnral associ- 
ation, and to many private individnals, in the United States, asking for information 
as (o its presence, its abandanoe, its general habits, end for opinions as to its usefnl 
or obnoxious qualities. Tbe replies to these circulars will be properly tabulated and 
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arranged for poblioatiou; and we hope that the English sparrDT will be obliged to 
anSer the proper oonseqaenoes of an impartial report. 

I cannot give a full reTiew of the work oontemplated bf this department. Its 
osefallleBS to the people of the United States will spaedily be made manifest. Let 
all who can, enooarage it by aiding in the oolleotion of infoimatioQ. 

One mOTe important woik is to be noticed, and will clllse this report. I refer to 
tbe wOTk now inaugurated in this oonntry for the protection of oar song birds. The 
enemies ot biid-life are legion. The ^g-robber, In the shape of serpent, biid and 
boy; the sportsman, who shoots for the sake of trying his skill; the oolleotor for sci- 
flntiflc purposes; oats and other qnadrnpeds; storms; — ^ indeed, the nnmber of agen- 
cies for their destraation ia legion. But the present craze for the use of skins and 
wingB of birds in personal adornment is having a most marked effect in the diminn- 
tion and alraost total deattnction of some species. The Baltimore oriole has almost 
disappeared from the Ticinity of New York and Philadelphia. The number of skins 
exported is enormons; and it is estimated that from Ave to ten millions are sold an- 
naall; by the milliners of America. In London, one aaotion store sold 760,000 bird 
skins in the four months ending April, 138S. Foar hnudred and fonr thoasand of 
these came from America. Is it not high time that pnblio sentiment should be 
aroused to save the Innocents from saoh wanton slaughter ! 

The American Ornithologists' Union, the Humane Society, the Aodnbon Society 
( the latter organized expressly to protect tbe birds), are all working faithfully tor 
the accomplishment of the object songht. Especially are their efforts directed to- 
ward the enlightenment of the public aa to the true state of affaire. Efforts are 
also making for the enactment and enforcement of most rigid laws foi bird protec- 
tion in each of the States. It is to be hoped that the members of our State Eorti- 
coltural Society will make efforts everywhere to build up a sentiment in favor of the 
birds. Yon are to be congratulated upon the outlook for an increased opportunity 
to know what are the true relations of bird-life to your horticultural interests. 
Surely the birds will reoeive your protection and care abont your orchards and 
premises. Yon can well spare them a little from the berries, frait, or grain, which 
they protect from your enemies — the insects. 



NOTES ON TWO IMPORTANT INJURIOUS INSECTS. 

1. A. POflMOB, naplBTUBHI O 



THE BED CEDAR SAW-FLY. 

(Lophyrug [Jfonoctenua] junipen Marlatt.) 
From the middle of April to near the middle of May, 1S85, for the first, and again 
daring the corresponding period of 1886, a speoies of saw-fly afterward described as 
above was taken in numbers by the use of the beating-net, from the branches of the 
red cedar {Juniperua virginiana), on the college grounds and elsewhere in the vicinity 
of Uanhattan. The females were observed depositing eggs by means of their saw- 
like ovipositor auder punctured leaves at or near the ends of the growing twigs, one 
egg upon a twig. The eggs, measuring about one-twenty-flfth of an inch in length, 
oval in form, and whitish in color, are placed under the scale-like leaf, the ovipositor 
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of the fly being thrast through the leaf for the parpoae, and lie in a direction paral- 
lel to the length ot the leaf. They are at first oonoealed in the pnnctnce or slit, bat 
by the Bvelling of the egg, and bf the ehriveling ot the deadened leaf, they in some 
cases become vieible from withoat. The pimotare in the leaf, being minntB, is not 
readily detected at first, except by the Blight roughening or powdered enrface at the 
point pierced. Later the leaf beoomes yellow and shrivels somewhat, rendering the 
eggs Tisible bvbq in a somewhat rapid aiamination. 

At the time ot egg-laying both aeiea are fonnd apon the trees, or flying from one 
branch or tree to another. They are indiapoaed to flight on oool days or in early 
morning, bnt in the snn fly with ease. The females are lass easily alarmed when at 
work, and may be approached closely and watched with a hand magnifier. When 
approached the flies were often seen to drop from their reating-plaoe, taking wing 
before reaching the gconnd. 

The first larvs were observed on May 7, 1886, on the tips ot twigs, and evidently 
jost emerged from, the egg. These fed on the tender leaves of the terminal growth 
of the twig. At this stage the laivee were of a dull green, with the head brownish, 
two opposite, eyelike spots being black; the thoracic feet, black or black marked. 
The thoraoio segments were abont one-fifth greater in diameter than thoae follow- 
ing. Ho marked change in color oocnrred till the third moult, when there appeared 
a broad dorsal, and, on each side above the atigmata, a lateral line, of grayish black, 
extending from head to laat segmant. Alcoholic specimens of larvn taken before 
the third monlt show traces of this marking. No great change in color took place 
after the third monlt, except the clearing ot the dnU greenish body color and the 
better definition ot the lateral and dorsal lines. The larvee ware now feeding upon 
the twigs entire, beginning at the tip and eating downward. 

On Jane lOth the first full-grown larva was observed, and shortly entered the soil 
of the braeding-oage where the larvEB were being reared. At this stage they meas- 
ured 1 to If inches in length. Larvee were observed npon trees on the gronnde 
ontil the 16th of July, after which none conld be fonnd. A few days later an exam- 
inatiOQ of the soil in the breeding-cage disclosed nnmerons small, oval, olosely- 
felted, silken cocoons, the material entangling, on the outside of the onter layer of 
the oocoon, particles of the soil in which the ooooon was formed. Within this as 
inner layer was bright reddish, with nacreous reflections on the inner aide. The 
cocoons averaged five-sixteanths of an inch in length, and were abont half as wide 
as long. Within theae cocoons the larvn, mnoh contracted, ware atill to be fonnd 
when last examined (October 16th). The papal stage has not been obaerved, and 
doubtless is only assumed toward the time tor the reappearance of the fly. 

The perfect flies, thongh of nearly the same size in the two sexes, differ markedly 
in some other characters. The male is polished black over the whole body, and the 
antennee in this sex are beantifally feathered, as seen in the plate. (Fig. 3, d.) The 
female ia boney-yallow, with black mnrkinga, aa shown in Fig. 2, a, and her antennEe 
are plain, serrate, and slightly ctavate. ( Fig. 2, c.) This aei is further distinguished, 
as in all saw-flies, by the ovipositor, which is concealed, when nut in use, in a longi- 
tadinal slit on the under side of the terminal half of the abdomen. This instrument 
is shown, magnified, in Fig. 2, b. 

So thorongh exparimenta looking to the destruction of this insect were made, but 
a preliminary attempt with a spray of kerosene in water resulted in the death ot 
about twenty-five per cent, of the larvte sabjected to the spraying within twenty-fonr 
hoars after the application of the insectide. It is proposed to continue the investi- 
gation of this species next year, with the hope of learning its distribation, and the 
amonnt of injury accomplished by it, aa wall as to study means for its ready deatroo- 
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tioa, ahoDld this beoome neceesar;. Will oar {rienda in the Sooietf aid in this, b; send- 
ing Bpeoimena of thie ineMt in any of its stagee, oi of a.-ay ineeot which ma; resemble ' 
it, to the TTiter F 

Foi oaiefnl obsetvatioQa -apon the tiaoBfoimations of this inHeot, and for the 
aooarate delineation of its atagee in the plate aooompanjfng, credit is dae to m; 
aasiatant, l£r. C. L. Matlatt. 

THE MODE OF 0V1P08ITI0N OF THE BUFFALO TREE-HOPPER. 

Foi sevaTal jears attenttcin has been oalled to the work of an nnrect^nized tnaect 
Dpou the branches and twigs of several kinds of cnltivated trees in the vioinitf of 
Manhattan, epeoiall; to its work in a f oaug apple orchard near the oolite, and npon 
the soft maple trees growing in the college gronnds. At the most oonspiouona stage, 
the work of the insect was evidenced bj a great nnmber of small, irregularly oircnlar 
or oblong soars in the bark, crowding the upper sides of the twigs and branches 
down to those of three or fonr years' growth. The soars apoD the back of the older 
branches were mnch the largest and proportionally more spreading in the direction 
of the oircnrnferBnce of the branch, owing to the growth of the branch. Examina- 
tion of these scars dnnng aatnmn and winter, disclosed the presence, in twin alita 
under the bark, of two rows of eggs in the scars on the twigs, and remains of eggs 
in the scars next older, while in the oldest soars the slits formerly oontaining eggs 
were visible as dead spots in the sap-wood. The effect of these pnnctnrea in the 
bark and wood was shown in the nnheaJthy and nnsymmetrioal appearance of the 
twigs, and in the yonng apple trees mentioned, in the lack of vigor of the tree 
itaelf. 

Our attempts to identify the insect by breeding from the eggs in twigs gathered 
doring spring, snd placed in moist soil in the breeding-cage, were nnsnooessfnl, the 
eggs failing to hatch. Examination of the infested trees in early Jnne showed most 
of the eggs hatched, though at the time the yoong inseota were not disaoveied, nor 
did freqnent examinations dnring snmmer fnrnish a cine to the agent in the injury. 
During the first week in September, however, the presence of the bnflalo tree-hoppers 
(Ceresa inibalas) in great numbers on the trees, from which they flew with a bnzzing 
sound when disturbed, directed attention to this insect as the probable author of the 
injurious punctures, and careful watching soon disclosed the females in the work of 
oviposition. Others were observed in the act, from time to time, as late as Octo- 
ber 24th. 

The following account of the operation of oviposition, collated from the notee of 
the season made by Mr. C. L. Marlatt, my assistant in entomology, are given as 
correcting the heretofore published desciiptions of the egg-laying of this species: 

Standing parallel to the twig, the female thrnsts the ovipositor obliquely into the 
bark, and, working backward, cats a slightly -curved slit. Beginning at the posterior 
end of the slit, the insect now thrusts the ovipositor its full length into the oambinm 
between the bark and wood, and an egg is placed. The ovipositor is now drawn for- 
ward, a second egg is laid, and so on, until the anterior end of the slit is reached. 
A second slit is then made a little to one aide, its concave side facing that of the slit 
first made, and a second row of eggs is laid. The nnmber of eggs is nsuall; from 
seven to twelve in eai^ slit, and the entire operation requires aboat half an hoar for 
its completion. In the completed wound it may be seen that the eggs in either row 
were introduced from the slit on the opposite side; a narrow line of bark is thus cut 
entirely loose from the wood beneath it, and soon dies, leaving on the growing twig 
an irregnlarly-circnlar dead spot as above mentioned. 

The insects, in all stages, may be fonnd sucking the juicea of a great variety of 
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plants, Dot a«emlng to attack the apple epeaiall;. On acootintof theit reiy general 
diBtribation, their ehynesa, find great activity, no aatiafaototj method of deetrnetion 
has been so far found. 

In the acoompanying plate is shown the position of the insect at work, (Fig. 6, 
d, e,) the scars on the bark whan first made,* a portion of bark detaohed. showing 
the double row of eggs (a), with a magnified outline of a single egg-clnster (6). In 
Fig. i, the ovipositor in its sheath (a), the naked instrnment (6), and one of the two 
valves composing the sheath (c) are shown separately, maoh magnifled. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLE GARDENING. 



The snooeBB of all gatdening operBtlons depends largely on preparatory meas- 
nres, and the beginner in this parsnit should move oantionsly, step by step, learning 
as he goes. All lands will be mnch benefited hj liberal application of manure, which 
should be in a thoroughly decomposed state. Tbe preparation should be thorough, 
by deep plowing and pulverizing, and if the plowing is done in fall and again in 
spring, just before planting begins, the beat results will be realized. It should be 
borne in mind that a tender and excellent flavor in vegetables depends upon a 
rapid growth, and that the enoontagement of a vigorons growth is the main point 
in gardening. The following list may be relied on ofl safe, and yielding a product 
of the highest excellence. It is arranged in alphabetical order and in their season: 

Aeparagut. — ■Oonovffl''s Colossal. 

Beam.— WoT early; Snap, Golden Wax, Black Wax, Wardwell's Kidney Wax. 
The latter is a much larger and longer pod than tbe others, and is entirely string- 
lees and of good quality — ^a strong grower, and atanda the anmmer heat well. It is 
about as early as the Oolden or Black Wax. For ahelltug; Large and email Lima. 
Plant aU varieties early. 

BeeU. — Eclipse and Egyptian Turnip for extra early; Dewing's Improved Blood 
Turnip for second crop and winter use. Sow these varieties later in the aeaeon. 
The Eclipse is as early as the Egyptian, a round shape and of better quality. Sow 
as soon as the ground can be worked in the spring. 

Cabbage. — Btamps and Henderson's Premier are about the same in season. 
Wakefield ia tbe best early market variety. Henderson's Summer and All Sea- 
sons are the be«t second early. Late Flat Dutch, Excelsior, Early Deep Head, 
and Fotler'H Brunswick, for winter use. Large Late Drumhead and Mammoth 
Marblebead are large, bat the latter does not endure the intense heat as well aa the 
other. Sow All Seasona, Deep Head end Excelsior later in season. 

CauIt/Ioioer.^The Snowball has proven most desirable. 

Carrtrfs.— Early, Scarlet Short Horn, Halt-long (Stump Rooter), Oiheart, or 
Querande; Henderson's Intermediate, for general crop; tor late, Danvers, and Long 
Orange. 

CtletT/. — Henderson's White Plume is a self-bleacher and a dwarf variety, and is 
the best. Henderson's Half-dwarf and White Walnut are also desirable varieties. 
For tall-growing varieties, the Giant White Solid is the best. 



*ThoH on ths main bnnch drawn proportionally drawn too large. 
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Com.— Cory's Bweet Is the earliest, neit Early Marblehesd, and Early Nairsgaa- 
selt. Both have amber-colored kernels, and the Early Uiaaesota a white kemeL 
Second early, Triampli, and Amber Oream. Late, Stowell's Evergreen, and Egyp- 
tian. The Early Marblehead has a short stalk, and bears large ears; is some earlier 
than the last two named. 

Cvcumbers. — Jersey's Earliest Improved, White Spine, Early Frame and Tailby's 
Hybrid are eaoh early, though to be preferred in the order named. The latter is a 
oroBs between the White Spine and English Frame, yields a large product, and oon- 
tinaes bearing longer than the Improved White Spine. 

Egg Plant.— New Xork Improved, Eohl Eabi, Early White, and Fnrple Vienna. 

Lettruce. — Black-eeeded Simpson is the earliest variety; does not head. Salaman- 
der, Hanson, Golden Stone Head, Henderson's New York are headers; Henderson's 
New York forma the largest heads of any variety I have ever raised, ptodnoing 
beads that weighed fonr pounds each. All these varieties are free from any bit- 
terness or unpleasant flavor; tender and erisp. 

Musfemekmi.— Early, the Hackensaok; late, Montreal Market. These are both 
netted varieties. 

WaUT-meUma. — For eitra early and quality, Icing; for main crop, Kolb'e Gem 
and Mammoth Iron Clad, Scaly Bark, Cuban Qneen, Gypsy. 

Onion*. — For seta the potato variety is the earliest; the Qneen, Extra Early Ked, 
and Early Bed, are the earliest grown from seed; ,and for a general crop, the Globe 
and Kansas Mnltiplier; the Early Yellow Cracker is the earliest of the yellow va- 

Parsnip). — Very early, the Early Tnrnip; general crop, Long Smooth ot Yellow 

Peas, — The Alaska is the earliest pea under onltivation, is abont three days earlier 
than the New Yorker and American Wonder. For a succession for family and mar- 
ket, plant (he American Wonder in season as needed. For late, ICorkshire Hero and 
Pride of Market. 

Peppers. — Bnby King, Golden Dawn, for mild flavor, and Cayenne for strong 
flavor. They shoald be started in a hot-bed if wanted early. 

Potatoes. — Early Ohio is the best early variety. The Early Maine and Lee's Fa- 
vorite are favorites with some planters. Of the Boston and Chicago Market, the first 
is the best. Gem, Surprise and Beant; of Hebron have their admirers. These are 
all early varieties. Of the late varieties, the White Star is a good yielder, and eioel- 
lent In quality. Mammoth Pearl, St. Patrick and Grange yield heavy crops, but are 
coarse in quality. 

Radighes. — Extra early: Early Bound Dark Red, Early White Tnmip, and Earl; 
Scarlet Turnip. The French Breakfast and Wood's Early Frame, are good sorts. 
For winter, California Mammoth, White Winter. An early crop of radishes can be 
grown sucoesafuUy, by ruuuing the seed drill along the top of early-potato rows, and 
matured tor ose before the potatoes interfere. 

Sgvaahes. — Early, White and Yellow Bush, Scalloped Bush, Summer Orookneok; 
autnmn, Butman and Boston Marrow; winter, Hubbard. 

TomaCoss. ^Livingston's Beauty, Perfection, and Favorite. 

Turnips. — Very early, Extra Early Parple-top Munich, Red-top Strap-leaf, White 
Strap-leaf. The above list is recommended for a family garden. It is always best 
to plant in long rows, which are far enough apart to permit their working with a 
horse-cultivator, thereby saving much hard labor. 



Beans. — ^The early varieties ahould be planted the fore part of April, and the later 
varieties the first of May. This may be done in drills or in hills. 
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Cabbage and CaulifiotDers. — For an early prodaot, sow the seed early in Febraaij, 
in hot-beda; transplant a montli later into cold-frames, tor the purpose of hardenln|; 
them for oat-door exposnre, and about the middle of April plant in tows about three 
feet apart. For irinter nse sow the seed in May, and transplant into tows as abOTe 
named in Jane and Jnly. 

Carrots. — Sow tbe seed in cows ae early as (he earth oaa be prepared. 

Celery. — Sow the seed in a cold-Iiame in April, and transplant to lows in July 
and August. 

Com.— For an early crop, plant as soon as the ground becomes sufficiently warm 
to germinate tbe seed, and st intervals thereafter as is desired for a oontinnoas crop. 

(TueutnJieri.— For an early orop, use the common berry-boi, filled with light, rich 
earth, and in abont the middle of Marob or first of April plant three or fonr BeedH> 
place the boxes in a warm and sheltered place, and when danger of spring frost is 
past, transplant to open gronnd by breaking down the sides of the boi and moving 
the ball of earth into places prepared for hills. By this method the soil is not broken 
from aronnd the roots, and there will be no cheek to their growth. It is simple, and 
safer than the method sometimes practiced, of using small pieces of sod in place of 
boxes. Plants thus started will produce a crop a month earlier than can be obtained 
by planting seed in the garden. 

Sgg Plant. — Treat the same as recommended for cucnmbers. 

Kohi Sabi. — Plant the seed in well-prepared land as soon as it can be worked in 
the spring, itt tows, and thin oat the plants to sii-iuoh spaces between. 

Lettuce. — For eitra early, sow seeds in hot-bed in January and Febinary, and at 
intervals thereafter as desired. 

Jfeloiu. — Treat the same as recommended tor cucnmbers, only do not plant as 
early by one month. 

Onions and Peas. — Should be planted as early in the spring as poasible. For 
peas, I have found no advantage in deep planting, as two or three inches is sufficient 
for a healthy plant-growth. 

Peppers. — Sow tbe seed early in April, in a warm, sheltered place, and transplant 
to rows, by the middle or last of the month, about eighteen inches apart in the row. 

Potatoes. — Pot an early crop, must be planted as soon as the danger of the 
gronnd freezing is pael. For a late or winter crop, plant the last of May or first of 
Jnne. 

Radish&a.— &oyi as soon as frost has left the ground for early, add at intervals 
thereafter as desired. 

Sqaashta. — ^For an early crop, plant the same as recommended for ouoambers. 
For late or winter nses, in May. 

ToToatoea. — Plant seed in berry-boxes, in Maroh, and treat them the same as reo- 
oramended for oacambers. 

Turnips. — For an early orop, sow tbe seed as soon as tbe groattdcaa be prepared; 
for fall and winter uses, from last of July till middle of August. 
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Kansas state Hobticultubal sooiett. 



County Fruit Reports for 1886, 



[CiECDUB No, 2, 18*8.] 

SBCBETARI'S OFJIOB, KABSiS StSTB HOKlICULTUBiL SOCIKTY,! 

Lawkehcb, September IS, 1SS6. / 

DKin Sib : The Pmldsnt of thli Soctetj iDstrnetg me to teoder you the sppoliitmeDl of Tke 
President for your oouqIj for the yemr IS»B, Bad r«poctfullr requeilii you to mccepl Bud perform thu 
duties of the office, is deSasd in the foUoving artlole of the ConstttuCloa of the Society: 

"ABTici-a VII. There ghtll be * Vice President Bnnumlly appointed Id eseh county in the 8t>te, 
«ho» duty 11 shell be to oninlie looal bortieulturBl societies iQ their rospeotlie oountles vbenerei' 
praotlcBble, to report to e»on »nnnal meeting on the genorBl subject of horlloaltore, and to look aAcr 
the Interests of hortloultnre in their rspectfie lacslitW" 

Article III of the Constitution wm emended et the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, u follows: 

tbrm tbe duties of * County 

, year, and, InocnslderBtlon 

1, Lite Mehbeb, and entltVed to all the privitegee of 

The following questions are suggested by this office as Importaat tor consideration In making up 
your report for the year 1886. Any other matter oomlnganderyonrobsorration and of Interest to the 
horticulturist should be Included, and will be carefully considered. 



OBCHARDS. 
( Bmtrraeing Apple, Ptath, Pear, and P!u«.) 

on Hareh 1, ISBST Apple, cherry, peaeh, pear, plum. 

SS6 — light, medium, strong? Apple, cherry, peaoh, pear, plum. 

I on NoTember 1, 1886? Apple, oherry, peaeh, peai, plum. 

condition in 1884 bate since failed, and to what do you Mtrlbute 

■, plum. 

anting has tilled, and from what oauee? Apple, cherry, peach, 

t character of looattcn and soil do yon reoommend as most >do- 
oesaful Ibr tree and product? Apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum. 

?. Please name Tarletles most suoceuful in your county In tree and traU. Summer: Apple |3 to S 
Tarietlas), cherry (I to 2 yailetles), peach (8 to S larleliei), pear |3 to 5 Tarieties), plum (1 to ! larte- 
ties), .^ulumn: Apple (3(oS Tarietiet), peaeb {stofi Tarletiee), pear (S to B Tuieties), plum <l or more 
tarletles). IFInJer: Apple (S to lOTarteCiea), pear (2 to8 larleties). 

8. What per cent, of the apple crop of ISee will iHmarheUble? 

9. What the ayerage market price pidd during the yeart Apple, per bu. j cherry, per bu. ; peacb, 
perbn.i pear, per lb. orbu.; plum, per bu. 

10. Consldaring tbe value of land, coat of tree*, and necessary expense In planting and culture, are 
orchards a profitable Inreetment fOr market or ^unlly purposes, or do they promise to be in the future? 
Apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum. 

11. Was the planting In Uie spring of ISSa In excess of that of the preceding year? Apple, cherry, 
peach, pear, ptnm. 

t year? If any, tj what extent damaging? 

18. What species have been damaging to tree and fruit? Apple, cherry, peacb, pear, plum. 

U, Haieany of the following speciee been more or less numerous than In preceding jeare? Codlin 
moth (apple worm), plum cuivutlo (plum worm), tree cricket, round-headed apple-tree borer, flat- 
headed applo-tcee borer, peach-tree borer, f£ll web-worm, handmaid moth, canker worm. 





1. What 


was the condition of 




2. Wha 


waetht 






!. Wha 




condition 




4. Wha 


pelcen 




th. 


cause? 


Apple, cherry, peacl 




6. Wha 




. of the spr 


pe 


r,plum. 








6. From 


resDlls 


Bf past years 
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IG. Whmt per cent, of it fu 

[Report by nomei in (he order qf tucoeee.) 
IS. WliHt vuietiea of blMk grupea are mcnt BaDcmsrul f Of red grepeat Of wblle grapei? 
17. Whicrb is your bett market Ttirlet;? Famll; rarleir ? 

IS. WhM WM tha arer»ge prioo per pound paid In jour mubet the preiwnt year? 
1». On whmt loosUon, aoll, and onder what Ireatment hare the beat rHulta been obtained duHng 
le laet five years ? 
20, Name a list of early, medium, and late Tarledes la be preferred. 



11. Has "rot" beeo prevalent !■ yoar oounty during tha put and present years? if so, vhat per 

22, Has mildew attacked the leaf? To what siUnl preialent f 

23. Can you reoommend any relUble remedy or prerentlOD for either the rot or mildew ? 

SMALL FB0IT3. 

raspberry, strawberry, 

25. What the oonditlons on November 1, 18667 Blackberry, currant, gooeeberiy, raapberry, alraw- 

, 26, On what location and soil do tbey produce tha beat results? Blackberry, cariant, gooseberry , 
raspbarry, strawberry. 

21. What the average market price per erale, of 24 boxes each, during the aeason? Blaekberry, 
currant, gooeeberry, raspberry, strawberry, 

28. What the estimated yield pet acre? Blaokbarry, currant, gooseberry, rsapberry, strawberry. 

211. Please give a list of the most successful rarleties in your county. Blackberry —early, medium, 
late; cDrrant~red, white; gooseberry; raspberry — early, medium, laM; strawberry— early, medium. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 




EUeaiAH FttUlTS— »P 


30. What was the coadltlo 


Don March 1,1836? 










3S. Are the tree, any more 


hardy In winter or Bummer t 


States? 





imer than the kinds eommoa to tbe Westeta 

3*. What was tbe conditlOD of trees od March 1, ISM? 

SB. What on November 1, 1886? 

38. What Is the age of tha oldast-planted trees Id tha oouoty? 

37. Did they bloom and ftult the present year? If not, (o what do ydu attribute the btlure? 

38. Is the acreage of (rult-planting annually increasing In your county? 

89. Has the general confideaoe of your people In hortlcullural work lessened during tbe present 
SDd preceding year? 

40. Are farmers generally planting hull* for home uses? 

^r> Please fill out, sign your name, and return promptly by November 1, 1888. 

Yonrs, very truly, O. C. BRiCKETr, Senreiarp, 



NORTHERN DISTRICT. 



ATCHISON COUNTY.— By Habvby L. Beowb, Ihvebuay. 
{Xorth half.) 
Oioharda: Oa March lat, 1886, the oondition uf all classea of trees was good, ex- 
cepting the peach; mostly all the old oaes were dead. On November tst, I8S6, tbe 
oottdition ot all olaasee of tieee wbb fair. The wood growth of all clasaea was medium, 
excepting the cherry, which waB liKhl. 
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Failnrea since 1S84 were quite heavr, uaiiBed b; blight and the following eitreme 
cold viutei. 

Looation: High land, with e, deep, SBndf loam, has been the moat snooeeafnl tot 
ail clasaea. 

The (ollowing iB a list of the moet aaooeasfnl Tarietiea in this county in tree and 
frait: Apple — Snminer, Earl; Harvest, Ked Astrachan, Bed June; antamn. Maid- 
en's BiDsh, Jonathan, Rambo; winter, Ben Davis, Giimes's Golden, Smith's Cider, 
Winesap, Utssonri Pippin, Rawle's Genet. Cherrj, Common Morello, Early Rich- 
mond; pear, Bartlett, Kieffer; plam, Wild Goose. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 2fi per cent, was marketable. The following is the 
average market price paid per bnshel during the year: Apple 80a, oherr; fl.SO, 
pear $2.50, plnm fS. 

Considering the valae of land, ooet of trees, and neoessary expense of plantii^ 
and coltare, the apple and cherry are profitable at present; plnm, certain Tarieties 
profitable. 

The planting in the spring of 188S was not as good as that of the preceding year- 
Diseases: The apple and pear were damaged slightly by blight. 

Insects: The borer and codlin moth damaged the apple and pear, bnt no more 
than in the preceding years. The cherry worm injured the cherry, and the cnrcnlio 
injured the plnm more than in the preceding years. 

Vineyards: Of the grape crop, 50 to 76 per cent, matured, and was of very ftne 
qnality. Of the black varieties, the Concord is the most SDcoesEfol; of the white, 
the Martha; of the red, the Delaware; the Concord is the best market variety, the 
Delaware the best for family use. The average price paid per pound in this market, 
2}c. Vineyards on a medium betweea,a high and low elevation, with a deep, sandy 
loam soil, the vines trained on wire trellises, well trimmed and cleanly cultivated, 
have produced the best results in the past five years. The varieties preferred are as 
follows: Early, Hartford Prolific; mediom, Delaware; late. Concord. The rot in- 
jured the grape crop last year 60 per cent., this year abont 2B per cent. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, 18S6, the condition of the blackberry, currant and 
gooseberry waa medium, raspberry and strawberry good. On November Ist, 1B86, 
the condition of all classes waa fair, excepting the gooseberry, which was poor.' The 
blackberry produces the best results on a sontlieastem slope, second bottom, and a 
sandy loam; the currant on a medinm elevation, protected from the sun and south 
winds. The following is the average market price paid per crate of twenty-four 
boxes each during the season: Blackberry and currant $2.40, gooseberry, raspberry 
and strawberry $2. The estimated yield of all classes per acre was from 2,500 to 
3,000 quarts. The following is a list of the most saccessfnl varieties in this ooonty: 
Blackberry, early, Early Harvest; medJam, Eittatinny or Snyder; late, Lawton; 
currant. Bed Dntoh, Utah, and White Grape; gooseberry, Houghton, Smith's; rasp- 
berry, early, Doolittle, Davison's Thornless; medinm, Gregg, Mammoth Cluster, 
Turner; strawberry, early. Crystal City; medinm. Crescent, Charles Downing, Bid- 
well, Sbarpless; late, Olendale, Kentucky. 

Rassian Fraits: On March 1st, 18B6, the apple was in good condition; on Novem- 
ber 1st, 1S86, mediam. Do not think the tree any hardier in winter or summer than 
other kinds common in the Western Stales. The age of the oldest planted trees in 
this county is seven years. They bloomed the present year. 

The acreage of fruit-planting, as a general thing, is annually inoreasing. Most 
of the farmers are planting fruits for general home usee. 

[Central portion. — By Thos. F. Cook, Jfonrouio.) 
Orchards: On March Ist, 1886, the condition of apple, cherry and plnm trees was 
good; pear, mediom; and peach very poor. The condition on November let, 1866, 
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wsB good, BToepting the peaoh and pear, which iras oul; luediam. The wood growth 
of 1886 was mediam of all ulaSBee. 

The f ailnisB dniiiig 1866 were very light of all claeeea, and caused by nt^ligenoe, 
excepting of the peach, which wBiseTerelyiajared b; the extreme coldwintei. Pear 
BnfCered from blight. Of the spring planting, yery few tailnres oconrrad. 

Location: A. northeastern slope, on zood strong soil, that would prodnoe a good 
corn crop, has been moat sncoeasfal for all dIbbsbb. 

The following is a list of the most BnocesBful Tarieties in this oonntj in tree and 
fmit: Apple — Summer, Barly Harvest, Bed Aatracfaan, Oldenbnrg; antamu. Maiden's 
Blnah, Fameuse, Jonathan; winter, Ben Dbtib, MisBOari Pippin, Wiueaap, Willow 
Twig, Limber Twig. Oherry, Barly Richmond; plam. Wild Goose. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 60 par oent. was marketable. The average market 
prioe paid per baahel dnringthe year was: Apple SOc, cherry $1, pear $2, plmn %\. 

ConBidering the valiie of land, coat of trees, and neoessary expense in planting 
and coltare, the apple and cherry are profitable, bni the othere are not. 

The planting of 1886 was about the same in extent ae that of the preceding year. 

No diBeaeea liave appeared in orchards during the present year. 

Insects: The codlln moth has been damaging to the apple, bnt waB not as 
nnmerons ae in preceding years. The ontcnlio has damaged the plnm to abont the 
same extent a« in years before. 

Vineyards: Of the grape crop, 75 per cent, matured, and was of good quality. Of 
the black varieties, the Concord has been the most snccessful ; it is also the best family 
and market variety. The average price paid per ponnd in this market was 8e. 
A high location has produced the beet reaalts during ths past five years. The Con- 
cord la the only- variety raised to any extent in this county'. The crop has not been 
materially injured during the past and present years by rot, and mildew has not at- 
tacked the leaf. 

Small Fmits: On March let and on November 1st, 1886, the condition of all 
plantations waa good. The blackberry, in this county, produces the beat reanlts 
along the river bluffs; the currant, on high prairies. The following is the average 
market price per orate of twenty-fonr boxes each during the saaaon: Blackberry, 
raspberry, strawberry, and currants (3.40, gooseberry $1.20. One hundred crates 
per acre was the eetimated yield of all dassee excepting the blackberry, which was 
about fifty. The most snccessful varieties of the blackberry were the Kittatinny 
for early and Snydei for late. 

Rnssian Frnits: The condition of the apple on March 1st and November 1st, 1886, 
was good. The Oldenburg and Bed Astrachan fruited successfully the present year. 
These trees have not been snflSciently tested yet to determine whether they are any 
more hardy in winter or summer than the kinds common to the Western States. 

The acreage of fruit-planting has annually increased in this county, and farm- 
ers are planting fmits for general home uses. 

(South haif.—By Hiram J. Word, Farmmgtim.) 

Orchards: On March Ist, 188G, the condition of apple, cherry and plum was 
good; psaf, medinm; peach, largely dead^ On November 1st, 1886, the condition of 
all classes was good; the wood growth of all classes was good in 1886. 

The per oent. of failures since 1884 have been as follows: Apple, forty per cent. 
dead, cause attributed to too close planting; peach, on account of extreme cold win- 
ter. 

A northern slope, having a clay loam, is the most successful for the apple, and 
for all other classes a high, dry land, with good soil. 

The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this county, in 
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finit: Apple— SnmineT, BedJnue, Early Harveat, Red Astracban, Maiden's Blnah, 
Golden Sweet; antninn, Westfleld Seek-no-Iarthec, Jonathan, Rambo, Dominie; 
winter, Winesap, Ben. Dayis, WWte Winter Peacinain, Rawle'a Genet, Lawver, Bald- 
win, Chercj, Early Richmond, May Dnke; pear, Bactlett; plum, Wild Goose. 

Of the apple crop in 1886, abont eighty per cent, was marketable. The aver- 
age market price paid pet bnshel daring the year was; For apple 60o., cherry $2, 
plnm $2. 

Considering the valne of land, oost of trees, neoeasary expense of planting and 
collinre, the apple, oberry, peai and plum are pVofltable, bnt the peach is not. 

Diseases: In oiohacds no disease has appeared this year, excepting a little blight 
on the apple. 

Insects: No. species have been injurious, excepting the apple-tree borers. 

Vineyards: The crop was a full one, and matared in the best condition. The 
Pooklington is the most snooeesfol white grape, the Concord the best market and 
family grape. The average price paid per pound in this market this year was 3c. 
An upland, sandy, gravelly soil, a little rolling, produced the beet results during the 
past five years. The grape crop of the past and pieeeat years was injured about G 
pec cent, by rot ; mildew has not attacked the leaf so far. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st, 18S6, the condition of the blackberry, currant and 
gooseberry was poor, raspberry good, strawberry medium. On November 1st, 1886, 
the condition of the blackberry and onrrant was medinm, gooseberry and strawberry 
poor, raspberry good. All small fruits succeed best on a soathern slope and oleared- 
np brnsh land. The following is the average market price per crate of twenty-four 
boxes each daring the season: Blackberry (1.70, onrrant $2.10, gooseberry (1.20, 
raspberry $3.60, strawberry (2.10. The following is a list of the varieties most suc- 
cessful in this coanty: Blackberry, Kittatinny for early, Snyder for late; currant, 
Utah Red; gooseberry, English varieties; raspberry, common blackcap; strawbeciy, 
CrsBoent, Col. Cheney, Wilson, and Captain Jack. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is annnally increasing in this county, and farmers 
are planting trnits for general home uses, 

BKOWN COUNTY.— Bt John M. Bkid, Mobkill. 
(North half.) 
Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, the condition of trees of all classes was good, ex- 
cepting the peach, which had been frozen to death. On Novembei Ist, 1886, the 
condition of all classes was good, excepting the pear, which was fait. The wood 
growth of 1886 was strong of all classes, excepting the peach and pear, which was 



The apple and plum blighted in 1881, and about 90 per cent, of the peach trees 
failed from the injury of the extreme cold winters following. Of the spring plant- 
ing, 20 per cent, of the apple, 25 per cent, of the cherry, 60 per cent, of the pear, 
10 pec cent, of the plum failed, caused by drouth. 

The best cesults hare been produced with the apple ou sandy soil having a north 
or northeastern slope; cheery, clayey, with. limestone base on an eastern slope; pear, 
near the honae, well sheltered; plam, in the pooltty yard. The following is a list Of 
the most snccessfnl varieties in this county in tree and trnit: Apple — Summer, Early 
Harvest, Cooper's Early [White], RedAstraohan; autumn, Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, 
Bambo; winter, Ben Davis, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, Bawle's Genet. Cherry, Early 
Richmond, Black Tartarian; pear, Bartlett. 

In 1896, 50 per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. The average market 
price paid for the apple during the year was 40o. per bnsbel. Considering the value 
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of land and cost of treeB, and neoesBary eipease in planting and ooltnre, the apple, 
oherif and plain are very profitable, bat other clasBea are not. 

The planting iu the Bpring of 1886 was in eioesB of that of the preceding year. 

Ineeota: The codlin moth infested the apple, the loaae the cherry, and the borers 
the plam tree. The oodlin moth, tree oricket, ronnd-beaded apple-tree borei and 
peach-tree borer were more numerous than in preceding years. 

Vineyards; The early grape crop was well matnred and of good quality, but the 
late was nearly all unmarketable. Of the block varietiee, the Concord was the 
moat sucoeaafDl; of the red, the Jefteraon;' of the irhite, the Goethe. The Concord is 
the l>eat market variety; the Balem the beat family variety. The average price per 
pound paid in thia market Ihie year waa ^e. The following is a preferred liat of 
early, medinm and late varieties: Hartford [Proliflo], Moore's [Early], Concord, 
Martha, Qoethe, Salem, and Agawam. Rot has not been prevalent in thia connty 
daring the past and present years, nor has the mildew. 

Small Fraits: On March lat and November lat, 1886, the condition of all olaaaea 
was good. A sandy loom prodncea the best reaulta with all classes. The averi^e 
market price paid per crate of twenty-fonr boxes each was. Blackberry, %2, rasp- 
berry (2.40. The following is a liat of the most sncceaafiil varieties in this county: 
Blackberry, early. Early Harvest, Eittatinny; mediam, Taylor; late, Lawton, and 
Snyder; raspberry, early, Souhegan; late, Oregg. 

Bussian Apples; The age of the oldeet planted trees in thia ooanty is twenty years; 
they bloomed and fruited the present year. 

The acreage of frnit-planting is annnally increasing, and the farmers are plant' 
ing fruit as a general thing for home oae. 

{South half. — By R. C. Chase, Hiawatha.) 

Orcharda: On March Ist, 1886, the pear and plam were la good condition, bat the 
Spple, cherry and peach were more or less injared by the eitremely oold winter. 
On November let, 1886, all olasBes were in a good condition excepting the peach, 
which was dead to some extent. The wood growth of 18B6 was strong of the apple, 
pear and plnm, cherry medium^ peach sickly. 

The per cent, of failnrea during 18SG was aa follows; Apple, about 10 per cent., 
caused by the severe freezing of varieties not adapted to the climate; cherry, 6 per 
cent. ; peach, 60 pec cent., oaaaed by the severe winter; plnm, not more than 30 per 
cent., oaoeed by working on peach 1*00(6; pear, abont 26 per cent., caneed by blight. 

Failures in the spring planting: Of the apple and cherry, 26 per cent., caased by 
dry weather and neglect; peach, 60 per cent., lack of vitality in tree, and neglect; 
pear, 20 per cent., dry weather, and want of caltivation and care. 

Location; From the apple and cherry the beat resulta have been obtained on ap- 
lands, well protected by heavy wind-breaks; the pear and plnm on a clay loam well 

The following varieties are the moat sacoessfnl in this county in tree and fruit; 
Apple — Summer Early Harvest, Carolina, June, Cooper's Early [White]; aatamn, 
Maiden'8 Blash, Pamease, Hembo, Fall Wine, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davie, Wine- 
sap, MisBOnri Pippin, Kawle's Genet, Gilpin, Smith's Cider, Rome Beauty, White Win- 
ter Pearmain, Grimes's Golden, Dominie; cherry, Early Richmond, May Dnke, 
Governor Wood; peach, Alexander, Crawford's Early, Beatrice, Allen's October, Craw- 
ford's Lste, Stump the World; pear, Seokel, Lawrence; plnm. Miner. 

Fifty per cent, of the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. The average market 
price paid for the different classes of fraits was; Apples 3Gc. per bushel, cherries (8, 
peare fS, -plums %2. 
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Considering the Tolne of land, ooet of trees, and necesearf expense of planting 
and onltnre, the apple, cherry, and plom are profitable, bnt other classes ate not. 

The planting of the oherr; and plum in the spring of 18B6 exceeded that of the 
preceding year, but of others did not. 

Inseots: The codlin moth has been mora injnriona to the apple the pieaent year 
than in the preceding years; the onronlio has not damaged the plnm as mnch the 
present year aa it has years before. 

Tineyarde: 01 the grape arop, this year, 60 per oent. matnred, bnt it nas poor 
In quality. Of the black varieties, the Concord, Champion and Clinton are the most 
Buccessfnl; of the red, the Agawam and Delaware; of the white, the Martha and 
Niagara. The aiecage price paid per pound in this market vas So. Vineyards have 
prodnced the best resnlts on a well-eiposed npland soil, and where pruned heavily 
the last of February. Neither rot nor mildew has been prevalent. 

Small Froits: On Match 1st, 1886, all plantations Were in eioellent condition, ex- 
cepting the raspberry, which was badly winter-killed. On November let, 1886, all 
plantations were in a good condition, excepting the raspberry, which was poor. 
Blackberries have produced best reanlta oa the nplandtt and where shaded well; cur- 
rant and gooseberry do the best on common prairie soil, protected from the hot 
south winds. The following is the average market price paid per orate of twenty- 
tonr boxes each during the season: Blackberry and currant $2.10, gooseberry $1.20, 
raspberry $3, strawberry %2. The estimated yield per acre was as follows: Black- 
berry 46 bushels, raspberry 10 bushels, strawberry GO bushels. The following is a 
list of the most sncceaafnl varieties in this conn^-. Blackberry, medium, Snyder, 
Eittatinny; currant, Bed Dutcfa, Red Cherry, Fay's Prolific, White Dutch, and White 
Grape; gooseberry, Houghton; raspberry, early, Miami, Turner; late, Gregg; straw- 
berry, early, Wilson, Bharpless; medium, Olendale, Crescent, Capt. Jack. 

Buasian Fruits: Of the apple, the Bed Astrachan and Oldenburg fruited the most 
snoceesfully the present year. 

The oldest planted trees in this county are about twenty years old. They bloomed 
and fruited the present season, but the froit did not compare favorably with that of 
the preceding season. 

The acreage of fmit-plantiug is annntmy increasing in this county. The farmers 
are planting fruits for general home uses. 

CLAY COUNTY.— Bi A. S. KasuiB, Clay CairrBe. 

Orchards; On March 1st and Nov.einbet Ist, 1886, the condition of all classes of 
trees was good, excepting the peach, which was poor. The wood growth of 1886 of 
the apple, cherry and plnm was strong, peach and pear medium. The failures of 
trees since 1884 were not heavy, and were caused by hot, dry weather in July and 
August. 

The best results from orchards have been produce^l from a black loam and day 
sabsoil on an elevated eastern slope. 

The following are the most successful varieties in this county in tree and fruit: 
Apple — Snmmer, Early Harvest, Carolina, June, Cooper's Early [White]; autumn. 
Maiden's Blush, Bome Beauty, Bed Astrachan; winter, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, 
Jonathan, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Bed Winter Fearmain. 

Of the apple crop in 1886, about 76 per cent, was marketable. The average mar- 
ket price paid per bushel during the present year was for apple (I, cherry $S.20, 
pear |2.G0. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense in planting 
and culture, orchards of all classes are more profitable than raising groin. 
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The apriDg planting of I8S6 was aboat bh good aa that of the preceding year. 

Inseote: The oodlin moth haa been more unmeroTiB the past year than in preced- 
ing ones; the fall web-woim baa made its appearance. 

VinefBrds: Abont 80 per cent, of the crop matured, and was eicellent in quality. 
The Concord la the most Haooeasfol, and ia the best market and familf variety. Tbe 
average price paid per ponnd in thia market the present year mas 4o. Mildew has 
attacked the leaf bnt lightly. 

Small Frnits: On March lat, 1886, the condition of all dasaea vaa very good, ex- 
cepting the blackberry, which was very bad. On November lat, 1886, the condition 
of all olasaea was very good, excepting the strawberry and blackberry, which were 
badly snn-Boalded. Btrawberriea aold at an average of 93.40 per orate of twenty-fonr 
boxes each. The most aoooeasfnl oariant in this county ia tbe Bed Dutch; atraw- 
berry, Wilson. 

Rnsaian Fraita: The Red Aatraohan fruited sncoeeefDlly the present year, bnt it 
ia no more hardy in winter or summer than the kinds common to the Western States. 

The acreage of fruit planting is annually increasing, and the confldence.of oar 
people ia increasing in bortionltnral work in the county; farmers are planting frnits 
for general home purposes. 

CLOXID COUNTY— Bi C. B, Hihhohd, ComOTbdi*. 
{North half.) 

Orchards: On March lat and November 1st, 1886, (reea of all daases were in good 
condition. The wood growth of 1S86 of apple, plam and cherry was strong; pear, 
light. 

The failures which ooonrred in spring planting of 1886 ware annsnally heavy, 
owing to naing shipped-in stock, which was in poor condition. 

Location and Soil: All classes, both the tree and frnit, do beat whan grown on a 
rich soil and on a northern slope. 

The following is a list of varieties moat Bnocesafal in this oonnty: Apple — Sum- 
mer, Carolina Jnne, Bed Astrachan, Oldeoburg, Early Harvest; antnmn. Maiden's 
Blnah, Bambo, Cooper'a Early [White], Fall Wine; winter, Miasouri Pippin, Ben Davia, 
Rawle's Genet, Jonathan, Winesap, Lawver, White Winter Pearinain. Cherry, Early 
Richmond, Ma; Dnke, Montmorency; pear, Bartlett, Seckel; plum. Wild Ooose, 
Miner, Weaver. 

In 1886, ninety per cent, of the apple crop was salable. The average market 
price paid per bnshel this season was as follows: Apple fl, cherry (8.26. 

Considering tbe value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and colture, orchards of all classes are proQtable. 

Inaeots: Tbe following species have been prevalent: Flat-headed borer, fall web- 
worm, curcnlio. The peach-tree borer is increasing in number. 

Vineyards: The grape crop this year was above medinm in quantity and quality. 
Of black grapes, the Concord is the most snooesaful; red, the Delaware. Tbe Con- 
cord is the beat for market and family. The average market price paid per pound 
was lOo. Vineyards do best on a northern slope and a rich sandy soil, well cultivated 
or mulched, and when given a heavy spring pruning. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, and Kovember let, 1886, all plantations were in a good 
condition. Location and soil: The currant does best on north side of a hedge orstoue 
wall, protected from the south winds, and on a clay soil. Gooseberry on a sandy 
loam. The blackberry yielded at tbe rate of 800 bushels of fruit per .tcre this season. 
The following are the most snooessful varieties in this county: Blackberry, Snyder; 
currant. Bed Dntch, White Grape; gooseberry. Downing. 

Russian Fruits: Apple — On March 1st, and November 1st, 
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Bgood condition. The BoMian vftrieiieawill donbtlessbeof great value to the West, 
as the; have been very haidf , and appear to be health;. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is annnall; inoreaaing in this oonnt;, and the gen- 
eiol confidence of oai people in the woik of botiienltnre has greatl; increased. 
Farmeis are planting fraits fot home nsea. 

(SwtUi half.— By Van E. Butter, Delphoa.) 

Orchards: On March lat, 1886, trees of all claaaes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the peach, which was injnred by the past winter. On November Ist, lt<66, 
trees of all classes were in a good condition. 

The per cent, of failnres since 1884 are as follows: Of the apple, 2 per cent., 
caused b; blight; cherry, sweet varieties, SO per cent.; peach, SO pec cent., caused by 
extreme cold and borera. Per cent, of failnres in the spring planting: Apple, not 
more than 20 per cent., canaed by neglect, using inferior stock, and dronth; oheicy, 
pear and plnm, cansed by neglect. 

Location and Soil: The apple and cherry produce best resnita on second bottom, 
dark sandy loam, having a northeastern slope; peach does the best on high lands, 
with a light sandy loam; pear, on second bottom, on a sandy losm. 

The following varieties are the moat snocessfnl in this connty in tree and frnit: 
Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Lowell, Carolina Jnne, Oldenbnrg; antumn, Maiden's 
Blaeh, Chenango; winter, Ben Davis, Grimes's Qolden, Missonri Pippin, WiUow 
Twig, Rawle's Genet, Wineaap, Rambo, Famense. Cherry, Early Biohmond, Mont- 
morency; peach, Crawford's Early, Alexander; pear, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlett, 
Flemish Beanty, Winter Nelis; plum. Wild Goose, Miner. 

The crop of apples in 1886 yielded about 75 per cent, of marketable frnit. The 
following are average market prices paid per bnshel in oar market during the year: 
Apple |1, cherry |2.50, peach |2, plain $3.20. v 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and cnltoce, orcharda of all classes excepting the peach are profitable. 

Insects: The codlin moth and borers have been ininrione to the fruit and the tree 
of the apple. They are more numerous than in preceding years. 

Vineyards; The grape matured 80 per cent, of a crop the present season, which 
waa of good quality. The following varietiea are the most sucoeasfnl: Black, Con- 
cord; red, Draont Amber, Delaware; white, Martha. The Concord ia the best tor 
market purposes, the Dracnt Amber, Delaware and Martha for family uae. Vineyard 
' location: Vineyards produce beat result on second bottom and a black sandy loam, 
and wben trellised on wires. The following varieties are preferred: Concord, Dracnt 
Amber, and Ives. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all dassee were in a good con- 
dition excepting the blackberry, which was badly broken down by the anow. On 
Hovember lat, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a good condition. Blackberry 
and raspberry succeed best on lowland and rich black loam. The average market price 
paid pec crate of twenty-four boxes each in this market: Blackberry and raspberry 
$3, gooseberry $2, strawberry $3.40. Estimated yield of product per acre: Kasp- 
berry 26 bushels, strawberry 80 bushels. The following varieties are the most suc- 
ceaaful in this county: Blackberry, early, Kittatinnj; late,Snyner; gooseberry, Hough- 
ton; raspberry, medium, Gregg, Cuthbert. 

Russian Fruits: The Red Astrachan and Oldenburg are the only varieties of ap- 
ples in bearing. Apricot trees: On March 1st, 1886, the trees were badly winter- 
killed. On November Ist, 1886, they were in a good condition, but did not bloom. 

The acreage of fniit-planting is annually Increasing in this connty, and the gen- 
eral confidence of our people in the work of horticulture has not lessened during the 
past and present years. Farmers are planting fruits for their home it 
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DAVIS COONTT.— Bt Nbwell Tehttom, Miltoed. 

Orchards: On March Igt, 1886, the condition of all claaBea of treee was good, ex- 
cepting the peach, vhioh vab rather poor. On November let, 1886, the ooiidi,tion of 
trees was good of all alasBea eioeptiug the apple and' peach. The wood growth of 
1886 was medium of the apple and pear; eherr;, peaeh and plam light. 

The per cent, of failate siuoe 1881 was of the apple, cherry and plnm about 20 
per cent., aaueed by negleot and drouth; peaoh 50 per cent, and pear 10 per cent., 
caused bj eitreme cold weather and dronth. Paiinres in the spring planting of ap- 
ple, peaoh and pear, fully SO per cent., caneed by dronth, extreme cold and heat; 
cherry, 75 per cent., canaed by neglect. 

The bast resnlts hate been prodnoed from landB having a northern or northeastern 
eipoanre, having a sandy loam. The most snooessfnl varieties in this oonnty in tree 
and fruit are: Apple— >Bnmmer, Earl; Harvest, Carolina Jnne; antamn, Oldenbnrg, 
Chenango, Lowell, Antumn Strawberry, Jonathan, Gramar Pearmain; winter. Wine- 
sap, MisBonri Pippin, Bawle's Oenet, Ben Davis, Willdw Twig. Pear, Clapp's Favorite, 
Bartlett, Lawrence, Flemish Beauty, Edmonds, and Ticar; cherry, Early Bichmoud; 
peaoh. Large Early York, Alexander, Heath Cling, Old Mixon Cling. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 10 per cent, was marketable. The average market 
price paid per bushel waa: Apples TGc, cherry (S, pear {2. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary Bipsnse of planting 
and culture, all classes of orchards are proBtable excepting the peacb. 

The condition of the spring planting of 1886. was abont the same as in preceding 

Diseases: The only disease which occurred in this county the present year was 
the apple-tree blight, which varied according to locality in injury. 

Insects: The codlin moth was more injurious to the apple than in preceding 
years. The tree cricket, flat-headed apple-tree borer, peach-tree borer, fall web- 
worm and canker worm have been less numerous than in precMing years. 

Vineyards: Of the grape crop about SO per cent, matured, and was good in quality. 
The most Hnccessful black varieties are the Concord and Clinton; of the red varieties, 
the Dracnt Amber; of the white, the Qoethe and Lady. The Concord and Goethe are 
the best market and family varieties. The average price per pound paid in this 
market by buyers was 6c. The beet resnlts have been produced in vineyards planted 
on an east and southern slope, trained on wires, and closely pruned, and given good 
cultivation. The following is a list of the early, medinm and late varieties pre- 
ferred: Delaware, Dracut Amber, Lady, Concord, Woiden, Ooethe. There has been 
very little damage (o the crops from the rot. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, the condition of planta- 
tions of all classes was good, excepting the blackberry, which was quite poor. The 
beet results have been obtained from the blackberry when planted on a north and 
northwestern elope having a black, gravelly soil; currant, in a shaded place on a 
clay soil base; gooeeberry and raspberry on a soDthem elope, if protected by wind- 
breaks on the south. The following is an average market price paid per crate of 
twenty'foor boxes each during the season: Blackberry |3.50, raspberry fS, straW' 
berry $2.50. The estimated average yield per acre was abont seventy-five bushels. 
The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this oonnty: Blackberry, ' 
early, Kittatinny, medinm, Lawton, late, Snyder; currant, Bed Dutch, White Dntoh; 
gooseberry, Honghton; raspberry, sarlj, Souhegan, Tyler, late, McCormiok's, Shaf- 
fer's [Colossal] ; strawberry, early, Chas. Downing, medium, Crescent, Wilson. 

Rnesian Fraite: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, the trees were in a Due 

condition. The Oldenbarg and Alexander frnited euooessfnlly the present year. 

They are no more hardy than the kinds common in the Western States. 

14 
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The aoresge of frn it-planting is annnallj inoieasing in this oonittyi the general 
<!OliDdeiioe of onr people has not leBseued in the work of hortionltara, excepting in. 
the peach; the farmers are planting fruit generally (or their home nse. 

DICKINSON COUNT Y.—Bv J. W. KOBSOM, Cheeveb. 
[North half.) 

Orchards: On March let, 1SS6, the condition of all claBsee of trees tras good, ex- 
cepting the peach, which was very poor. On November Ist, 1886, their condition was 
good. The wood growth of 1886 of the apple and pear was strong, cherry and plnm 
light, peach strong. 

The per cent, of failnres since IStU has been light, cansed by drouth and extreme 
cold winters. Of (he spring planting, failures were light of apple and peach, caused 
by continuous dry weather, and heavy of other classes. 

Location: Any kind will atiBwec except low bottom soil, and the presentation is 
not of so much itnportanoa as the selection of the best and most profitable varieties 
of fruit to plant. 

The moetSDOoessfnl varieties in this county in tree and fruit are: Apple, aammec, 
Carolina Jane, Early Harvest, Cooper's Early [White], Early Fennook, Keswick Cod- 
lin; autnmn.Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, Dominie, Falton,Palla«ater,Itibiton; winter, 
Winesap, Rawle's Oenet, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Gilpin, Major. 
Cherry, Early Bichmond, English Morello; pear, Osband's Bummer, Clapp'n Favor- 
ite, Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Secbel. 

Of the apple crop of 1S86, 30 per cent, of the crop was marketable, and this was 
far below the average of last year, in size and color. The average market price paid 
per bushel during the year: Apples 80o. to |1, cherry %&, pear %i, plum %2. 

Considering the value of land, coat of trees, and necessary expense in planting 
and cultnre, an orchard ie the beet paying investment on a farm. The donbters and 
sneerers of the 70th decade have Jaat got their eyee opened to this fact. He who 
langha last, laughs loudest, heartiest and best. 

The spring planting of 1886 was leas in extent than that of the preceding year. 

Insects: The handmaid moth has been damaging to the tree, the tree cricket to 
the fruit, but the former are not so numerous, and the latter are more numerous 
than of the preceding years. The plnm onroulio damaged the fruit, but is lets 
numerous than in previons years. 

Vineyards: The grape crop matured a foil crop, which was of Qrst quality. Of 
the black varieties, the Oonoord is the most saooessful, and of the reds, the Salem 
and Catawba. The Concord is the beat market variety, and this with the Salem are 
the best for family uses. The average price per ponnd paid in this market this sea- 
son, was from 5 to 8c. Location: On all locations, even on very sandy soils, and at 
the foot of the sand-hills, without any scientific treatment or any treatment at all, 
(in too many cases absolute n^lect,) the results have been grand. The following is 
a list preferred of early medium and late varieties : Concord, Catawba, Qoethe, Balem. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in good condi- 
tion, excepting the blackberry and raspberry, which were badly winter-killed. On 
November 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in very poor oondition, cansed by 
the effects of drouth. The best crops have been produced on light loams. The fol- 
lowing is the average market price paid per orate of twenty-four boxes each daring 
the season: Blackberry $3.60, currant $6, gooseberry $2, raspberry $3.60, straw- 
berry t4.80@96. The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this 
county: Blackberry, early, Kittatinny; late, Snydetj ourraut, Bed Dutch, Whita 
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Datch; gooaeberrf, Honghton; raspberry, early, Doolittle; medinm, Miami; atrav- 
beiry, eail;, Ciesoenl, Wilson; mediiun, Sharpleas, James Yiok; late, Olendale. 

RoBeian Fraitx: The apple trees on Uarch Ist, and November 1st, 1886, were in 
good condition. The following varieties fraited sacoessfolly in tlie present year; 
Bed Astiaohan, Tetofaky, Oldenbnrg. These are no more hardy in winter or snm- 
mer than kinda common in the Western States. The aprioot, on Uarch Ist and 
November lat, 1886, was in a good condition and made a fine wood growth. The 
age of the oldeat planted trees in this count; is fifteen years. They bloom every 
year, bnt never fraited, on account of the late frosts. 

The acreage of frnit-planting is annnally increaaing in this connty, and the gen- 
eral confidence of onr people in hortionltaral work has not lesaened during the present 
and preceding years. Farmers are planting frnits generally for home naes. 

(Sdu(A half. — By James Danlop, Detroit.) 

Orchards: On March Ist and November 1st, 1886, the condition of trees was good 
of all classes, and the wood growth was light. The per cent, of the spring planting 
that failed, of apple, peach and pear, probably S8 per cent., caosed by the roots be- 
ing injured by severe winter and by hot weather and dronth; the cherry not so bad 
as the above. 

The best resalte have been produced by planting the apple, cherry and pear on 
an eastern slope, having a loamy soil, and protected by wind-breaks on the north- 
west and soath sides; peach on high ground, proteotsd on north and west. 

The following varieties are the most ancoesafnl in this connty in frnit and tree: 
Apple — Sommei, Cooper's Early [White], Carolina Jnne, Early Harvest, Red Astra- 
ohan; antnmn, Strawberry, Fall Wine, Smith's Cider, Wealthy; winter, Ben Davis, 
Miasonri Pippin, Winesap, Jonathan, Grimes's Oolden, Bawle's Genet. Cherry, Early 
Bichmond, May Duke; peach, Alexander, Amsden; pear, Le Conte, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Angonleme; plnm, Wild Goose, Miner. 

Probably 76 per cent, of the apple crop this year was marketable. The following 
is the average price paid per bnshel in this market this season: Apple $1, cherry (B, 
pear $8.26, plum $l.fiO to $2. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, the apple, cheery and plum are a profitable investment; the peach is 
not, and the pear not sufBciently tested. 

The planting in the spring of 1886 was better than that of the year preceding, 
excepting of the peach. 

Diseases: Snn-scald appeared on the apple, oherr; twigs blasted by the hot winds 
in Angnst, and peach trees suffered from carled-leaf. 

Insects were not more prevalent than in prerions years, excepting the Qat-headed 
borer, which was more numerous. 

Vineyards: Early grapes, and especially the Concord, matured a full crop. The 
following are the most soccessfnl varieties in this connty: Black, Concord, Moore's 
[Early] ; red, Draout Amber ; white, Elvira. The Concord is the best market and family 
variety. The average price paid per pound in this market this season was 4a. The 
best results in the past five years have been produced from vineyarde planted on a 
southeastern exposure, protected on the north and west, and on a loamy soil well 
enriched, and the vines supported on a smo 'th wire trellis. The preferred early, 
medium and late varieties are as follows: Moore's [Early], Dracnt Amber, Delaware, 
Concord, Elvira. No grape tot or mildew has been noticed. 

Small Frnits: On Match Ist, 1866, the condition of currant, gooseberry and 
strawberry was good, but canes of the blackberry and raspberry were badly injured. 
On November 1st, 1886, the condition of all plantationa was good, excepting the 
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strawberry, whieh «aa bad. All eUMee exoepting the currant seem to do best on a 
soathvest exposnre; onrrants eboold be shaded on the south. The following is the 
market price paid per crate ot twentj-fonr boxes each- daring the seaeoa: Black- 
berry f^-^, cnrrant $8.60, goooeberrjr $1.15, raspbeci; and etrawberr; %%. The 
f olloving is a list of the most snooesBf nl Tarietias in this ooonty : Blaekberrji earlj 
Snyder, Eittatinny; ciurant. Red Batch, White Grape; goosebercy, Hooghton, 
Downing; raspberry, mediom and late, Gntbbert, Qregg, MoCormick; etiawberr;, 
early, medium, and late, Wilson, Orescent, Ironclad, Cnmberland. 

Bnssiaa Frnite: On March Ist and November 1st, 1S86, the apple was in good con- 
dition. The Bed Astraohan and Oldenbarg frnited eaccesstally the present year. 
These trees are no more hardy than the kinds common in the Weetem States. The 
oldest planted aprioot trees in this ooauty are five oi six years of age. Have not 
seen any iu bloom or with frnit. 

The acreage of frait-planting in this oonnty is anunall; increasing, and the gen- 
eral oonfldenoe of the people in hortionltnral work is getting stronger, and the 
farmers are planting Imits generally for home purposes. 

DONIPHAN COUNT,— Bt B. Hatch. WiTHKjr*. 

Orohards: On March Ist and November Ist, 18S6, the condition of trees was good, 
eieepting the peach, which was badly winter-killed. The wood growth of 1S86 was 
medium of all classes. Spring planting was as snocsssfnl as aeaal, and has done welL 

Location; The best resolta daring the past years have been obtained from planta- 
tions on a Blight elevation, having a clay loam slightly mixed with sand, and a poroos 
subsoil on a limestone base 

The following varieties are the most enccesBtnl in this coanty in tree and fmit: 
Apple — Sammer, Early Harvest, Carolina Jane, Bed Astrachan; antnmn, FsmeoBe, 
Fall Wine, Ortley, Jonathan, Maiden's Blnsh; winter, Winesap, Ben Davis, Misaonri 
Pippin, Rawle'B Oenet, Ennteman's Favorite. Cherry, Early Bichmond, common and 
English Morello; peach, Amsden, Alexander, Large Early York, Crawford's Early, 
Crawford's Late, Stomp the World; pear. White Doyenne, Bartlett, Angonleme, 
Seokel, BnfFnm; plam. Wild Goose. 

Of the apple crop of 1S86, abont 76 per cent, was marketable. The following is 
the average market price per bnshel dnring the year: Apple SOo., cherry %2, pear 
(2.50, plam $2.25. 

Considering the value of land and cost of trees, and necessary expense in plant- 
ing and culture, the apple is very profitable; the cherry is for family use, but is not 
for market — ^ picking costs too mncb; the peach is for family use, bat is too uncertain 
for market; the pear is for family use, bat not for market; of the plum, none bat 
the Wild Ooose is profitable. 

The spring planting of 1886 was not as snccesstul as that of the preceding year. 

Insects: The codlin moth and tree cricket have been damaging to the frait of 
the apple, the fiat-headed borer to the tree. 

Vineyards : Of the grape crop, abont 76 per cent, matured, and was much better in 
qoalitf than in the preceding year. The following varieties, named in the order of 
their color, are the most successfnl: Black, Concord, Ives, Hartford [ProliSc], Worden; 
red, Delaware. The Concord is the best market variety; the Concord and Delaware 
are tbe best family varieties. The average price per pound paid in this market this 
season was from 2o. to 2Jc. Location and soil'. The best results have been obtained 
from an elevation well exposed to the snn, and having a free circulation of air. In 
low, confined localities and soil too rich, the rot is more apt to be prevalent. The 
following early, medium and late varieties are preferred: Concord, Worden, Ives, 
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Delaware, Ooethe. Grapes were oompatatiTelj free from rot this eeaaon, have not 
bad any mildew of late jeats on the leaf; anlphnr ia a Bare preventive for this dii- 

Small Prtiits : On March lat and November Ist, 1886, plantations of all claEses 
were good, excepting the currant, which was only medinm. Location and soil: For 
the blackberry, a northern slope with good rich soil is the best. The cnrrant mnat 
be protected from the son; raspberry shonld have a northern slope, and a clay loam 
soil; the strawberry must have a well-exposed location, and open to the sun. The 
average market price paid per crate of twenty-foar boxes each dating the season 
was: Blackberry, carrant and raspberry $2.G0, strawberry $2. The following are 
the most saccessfnl in this coanty: Blackberry, Bnyder; cnrrant, Bed Datoh; rasp- 
berry, Doolittle, Sonhagan; strawberry, Ccesoent. 

The acreage of fruit- plan ting is annoally increasing in this connty. The general 
oonfldenoe of oar people in the horticnltnral work haa not lessened in the past or 
present years, and farmers are all planting frnita generally for home nses. 

GRAHAU CODNTY.—Br KoBERi' BoTS, Whiifibld. 

Orchards: On March Ist and November Ist, 1886, trees of all olasaes were in good 
condition. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of all classes, and a very small per 
cent, of failnces have occurred since 1884. Where proper attention was taken, not 
any of the spring planting failed. Considering the valne of land and cost of trees, 
and neceeeary expense in planting and onltnre, oroharda promise to be proQtable. 

The spring planting of 1886 was as heavy as that of the preceding year. 

Small Frnits: On March lat and November 1st, 1886, the condition of aU planta- 
tions waa good. The acreage of frnit-tree planting is increaaing annnally in this 
oonnty, and the confidence of onr people in horticnltaral interests has not lessened. 
Farmers are planting fmits generally for home nses. 

ELLSWORTH COUNTY.— Bt F. J. SWEHLl, WlISON. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 188p, the condition of all classes of trees was good, ex- 
cepting the peach, which was very poor. On November lat, 1886, trees of all claases 
were in good condition. The wood growth of 1886 waa strong of the peach and pear, 
medinm of apple and cherry, and plnm light. Failarea since 1884 ware light of all 
clasaea excepting the peach, of which 90 per cent, are dead — could not survive the se- 
vere past winters. 

Failures of the spring planting: Apple, pear and plum about 20 per cent., caused 
by drouth and injured trees. 

Iiooation and Soil; Apple, cherry and peai do best on an elevated northeasterly 
slope; peaoh and plnm on a sheltered location, having a sandy, deep rich loam. 

The following varieties are the moat succeaafnl in this oonnty in tree and fruit: 
Apple— Snmmer, Early Earveat, Carolina Jane, Early Ripe, Bed Aatrachan, High- 
top Sweet; antumn, Maiden'a Blush, Bambo, Grimes's Golden; winter, Ben Davis, 
Winesap, Bawle's Genet, Missouri Pippin. Cherry, Early Bichmond; plum, Wild 
Oooae, Lombard, Sand. 

The extent of the apring planting of 1866 of the apple, cherry, and pear was in ex- 
ceaa of that of the preceding year, the peach and plum about the same- 
Insects: The tree cricket damaged the apple crop, bat not to the eoitent as in the 
year before. The plum onccnlio has been quite prevalent, but not as much as the 
year previous. 

Vineyards: The Concord is the most successful variety in this county. 

Small Fmits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, all plantations were in a. 

LiOO<^le 
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good healthy ooadition. The beet reeolts have be«a prodaeed with the blftokbertjf 
and BtTBwbeTry on deep black loam, baviug a sand; snbaoil well dtain«d. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the most snooeasfnl vacietie«: Btaokberiy, Eittstinn;, Onydei; 
goosebeiij, Houghton, Downing; taapberry, eaily, DooUttle, Tyler, Sonhegan; me- 
diom, MeCormick; late, Qregg; Strawberry, earl;, Oresoent, Chas. Downing, Wilson; 
mediam, Capt. Jack; late, Sharpleas, Eentnoky. 

Rnasian Fruits: On March 1st and November Ist, 18SG, the apple trea« were in 
fine condition, and the apricot was in a healthy oonditioa. 

The oldest planted trees in this connty are nine years old; they have not bloomed. 
Farmers are planting tmita moit generally for home oses, 

JACKSON COUNTY.— Br J. W. WiLUiMS, Cope. 

Orchards: On March Ist, 1B86, the oonditioa of all claeeee of trees was good, ex- 

oapting the peaoh, of which the old trees were injured; the yonng trees were in a 

fair dondttion. On November 1st, 1886, the cherry, peaoh and pinm were in a good 

. condition; the apple rather poor, on aooonnt of dronth; the pear waa only fair, aa 

considerable blight prevailed, 

Failnres since 1884: Of the apple end pinm, SO pet cent., caosed by inaeots, se- 
vere winters, and dronth; cherry 10 per cent., peaoh 76 per cent., osnaed by severe 
freezing; pear 75 per cent., caused b; blight. Of the apple, 2fi per cent., of the 
spring planting failed, oansed by dronth. 

The best results from the apple have been produced on a second-bottom cleared- 
np brnsh-land, sloping to the north. Other classes seem to prodnoe, and do the best, 
on high land; and the pear, most partionlarly, on land with a stiff sobsoil, is not so 
apt to blight. 

The following varieties ace the most aacoessf ul in this connty in tree and f mit : 
Apple — Sammer, Early Harvest, Carolina Jane, American Snmmerj antamn. Maid- 
en's Blosh, Rambo, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davis, MisBonri Pippin, Winesap, Willow 
Twig, Talman's Sweet, Rawle's Genet, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Cherry, Early Rich- 
mond; plnm. Wild Gooas, Damson; pear, Angouleme, Seokel. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, only 25 per cent, was marketable, as the dronth injnred 
the fmit as well as the tree. The following are the average market prices paid per 
boshel during the year: Apple SOc., cherry $8.20, pear $2, plnm $S. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and oaltivation, the oaltnre of the apple, cherry and plnm is very profitable; otbei 
classes are not, 

The planting in the spring of 1886 was not in excess of that of, the preceding 

Diseases: Apple and pear trees have been damaged by twig blight to some extent. 

Insects: Of the apple, borers and the oodlin moth have damaged the tree and 
frnit; the pear has been infested by the fall webi-worm; the frnit of the plum has 
been attacked by the carcnlio. All species were less nnmerons than in preceding 
years, excepting the fall web-worm, which seems to be on the increase. 

Vineyards: Of the giape crop, seventy-flve per cent, matured, and waa of a su- 
perior quality. The following varieties have been most snooesstnl: Conoord, Ives, 
Wilder, Clinton, Delaware, Dracnt Amber, Pooklington, Martha. The Conoord is the 
best market variety, the Pocklington and Clinton best family. The average priee 
per pound paid in this market this season was three to four cents. Vineyards on 
high land, having a soil suitable for corn, thoronghly onltivated in summer, and 
trellised high on wires and given light summer pruning, have been most satisfac- 
tory. The following is a list of early, medium and late varieties preferred: Cham- 
pion, Conoord, Pooklington, Wilder, Martha, Delaware, Ives, Clinton. ^ . - 
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: The rot has been prevalent doring the past four or five jetfe, bnt not 
severe the present season; mildew has appeared in a few places, bat not to anj 
alarming extent. I think dose praning in the winter, bnt little in the enmmeT, and 
good oaltJTBtion, is the best remedy lor rot; and instead of summer prnning, keep 
the vines well np on the trellis. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, the oondition of plantations of all dasBee was 
good, Bioepting the raspberry, which was only fair. On NoTember Ist, IS86, the 
enrrant, gooseberry and raspberry were in s good condition ; the blBOkberrji and strav- 
berry laihei poor, osused by dronth. Locations and soil: The blackberry has pto- 
dnced the best resnlts on thin soil; other classes do best on any looation having a 
good, rich soiL The foUowing are the average market prices paid per ciate of 
twenty-fonr boxes each daring the season: Blackberry and raspberry $&, oarrant 
f3.40, gooseberry 76c, sttawberry |2.eo. The foUowing is the estimated yield per 
acre: Blackberry 880 quarts, currants 960 quarts, raspberry 7,500 qnarta, atraw- 
berry 6,100 quarts. The following is a list of the most snocessful varieties in this 
«ounty: Blackberry, early, Kittatinny; currant, Red Dutch, White Grape; gooseberry, 
Houghton; raspberry, early, Souhegan; medium, Doolittle,MoCormick; late, Gregg; 
strawberry, early, Wilson's [Albany], Ironclad; medium, Capt. Jack, Obas. Downing; 
late. Crescent. [ Notk. — This most be a spuriona variety, aa the Creacent is very 
early. — Sbo'i.] 

The acreage of frnit-tree planting is annnally increasing, and the confidence of 
the people in horticnltnral work seems to be on the increase. Farmers are planting 
fraits for general home pnrposea. 

JEFFEESON CODNTY.-Bi JosHCi WaraLKB, NottTonvnxK. 
( Northern portion.) 

Orchards: On Maroh Ist and November 1st, 1886, all classes of trees were in 
good condition, excepting tbe peacb, which was poor^ The wood growth of 1886 
was light of the apple, sherry and pear; of the peach and plam, strong. 

The per cent, of failnres since 1881 was as follows: Of tbe apple about 20 per 
cent., caused by borers and dronth; cherry, 6 per cent., from old age; peach 60 per 
cent., oanaed by severe cold winter; pear, GO per cent., by blight; plnm 10 pet cent., 
caused by working on peach stocks, and borers. 

Failures in the spring planting: Apple about 2fi per oent. oaneed by dronth; 
peach 60 per cent., caused by drouth; pear 75 per cent., caused by blight. 

Location and Soil: A northern slope having a sandy loam, porons snbaoil, near 
timber, is preferable tor all orchards. 

The following varieties are tbe most successful in this county in tree and fruit: ' 
Apple — Summer, Carolina June, Early Harvest, Early Pennock, Benoni; autamn. 
Maiden's Blnsh, Sops of Wine, Bambo; winter, Winesap, Ben Davis, Dominie, 
Rawle's Oenet, Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig. Cherry, Early Richmond ; peach, 
Amsden, Alexander, Coolidge's Favorite, Barnard, Stump the World, Crawford's 
Late; pear, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Angonleme; plnm, Wild Ooose. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 60 per cent, was marketable. The average market 
price paid per bushel this year for apples was 80c., plums f2. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trses, and necessary expense in planting 
and culture, all alasseB of orcbarda are profitable excepting the pear. 

Tbe spring planting of 1886 did not exceed that. of the previous year. 

Insects: The borer has damaged the apple tree slightly. Cnrculio has attacked 
the fruit of the plum, but no more than in years previous. 

Vineyards: Aboat 60 per cent, of the grape crop matured this season in good 
quality. The Concord is the most sucoeasfnl black variety in this county, and the 
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Martha for a white Tariety, while the Conoord is the beet foi both maiket and fam- 
' iiy variety. The average market prioe paid per ponnd this eeason was i aents. The 
following varietiea are preferred: Concocd, Martha, Hartford [ProliQo]. One jear 
ago the rot iujared the crop 50 per <ient., but this year not bo heavily- 
Small Fruits; On Maroh let, 1886, the condition of plentationa was good of all 
olasfies eioepting the laepberry, which wan winter-killed. On November 1st, 1886, 
plantations Of all oJasseB was good eioepting the blackberry, which was icjnred by 
the droath. Iiooation and soil: All olaases of amall frnits do well on any good soil. 
The following are the average market prices paid per orate of twenty-fonr boxes 
eaoh daring the season: Blackberry 93.25, raspberry and strawberry %2. The aver- 
age yield per acre of the Uaohberry waa 1,500 qnarts, strawberry 250 quarts. The 
following is a list of the most ancoesstDl varieties in thie ooanty: Blackberry^ Bny- 
der; onrrant. Red Dntoh, White Orape; raspberry, early, Tnrner; medium, MoCor- 
mick. Reliance; strawberry, early, Crescent; medinm, James Vick; late, Mt. Vernon, 
Jersey Qneen. 

Russian Fruits: The apricot was in a poor condition on March let and Novem- 
ber 1st, 1886. The oldest trees in this county are sii years old. 

The general oonQdence of the people in hortiooltaial work is increasing, and 
farmers are planting frnits for general home nses. 

(Southern portion. — By H. R. Boberts, Perry.) 
Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, the apple, cherry and peach were in a very poor 
condition, caused by the extreme cold winter of the preceding year; pear and plnm 
were in a good condition. On November 1st, 1886, all classes were in a good condi- 
tion, except the pear, which was badly blighted.' The wood growth of 1886 was medinm 
of all classes excepting the pear, which was light. 

Of the failnres since 1884, abODt 10 per cent, of the old apple trees, and prob- 
ably SO per cent, of the apple trees of the spring planting, failed. 

Location and Boil: The best resnlts have been prodnced on bottom or middle 
lands having a deep, rich, and well nnder-drained soil, this applies to all classes of 

The following are the most sncoessfnl varieties in this oonnty, in tree and frnit: 

Apple ~ Summer, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Carolina June, Eri>well, Chenango; 

autumn, Maiden's BInsh, Fall Wine, Aatnmn Strawberry, Jonathan, Wine; winter, 

. Wineeap, Ben Davis, Kawle'e Genet, Missouri Pippin, Smith's Cider, Roman Stem, 

Yellow Bellflower, Rome Beaoty. Cherry, Early Richmond. 

Of the apple crop ot 1886, about 66 per cent, was marketable. The average mar- 
■ ket prices paid dnring the year; Apple *0c., cherry $2, plnm $1. 

Considering the value of land, and cost of trees, and necessary expense in plant- 
ing and cnltore, orchards are as profitable, if not more so, than any other crop. 

Diseases and Insects: The blight has done considerable damage to the apple and 
pear trees; the oodlin moth has been working on the apple to some extent, also the 
ouionlio on the plum. The fall web-worm is very numerous in the forests. 

Vineyards; Of the grape crop of 1886, 50 per cent, matured, and was of fine qual- 
ity. The Concord is the most anccessful variety in this county. The average prioe 
paid per pound in this market was 3c. Rot is prevalent here some years, and spoils 
nearly the entire crop, but was not so bad this year. 

Small Fruits; On March 1, 1886, the currant, gooseberry and strawberry were in 
good condition, raspberry medinm, blackberry poor. On November Ist, 1886, the 
condition of all classes was good. 

The acreage of fmit-planting is annoally increasing in this county. 
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(Central portimi. — By E. Snyder, Oahaloota.) 

Oroharda: On March let audNoTember 1st, 1886, all olasBeB of trees vere in a good 
condition, excepting the peach, vhich wan poor. The wood growth of 18S6 mas I^bt 
of all olasaeB. Abont SO per cent, of the spring-planted apples failed, oaased by 
dronth. 

Location and Soil: A. northwestern slope and a ola; loam have prodnced the best 
teeolt with all olassee. 

The following are the moat Baooeeafiil varietiee in this oonntj' in tree and trnit: 
Apple — Snmmer, Early Harvest, Bed Astrachan, Amerioan Pearmain; autumn, Jon- 
athan, Maiden's Blush; winter, Wineeap, Missonri Pippin, Minkler, Ben Davis, Rawle's 
Oenet. Cherry, Early Hichmqnd, English Morello; plum. Wild Ooose. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 76 pec cent, was marketable. The following mathet 
price was paid per baehel daring the present season; Apple 30c., cherry and plum fS. 
Considering the value of land and oost of trees, and necessary expense in plant- 
ing and ooltiire, orcberds of varieties adapted to the climate and soil are profitable. 

The spring planting of 1886 was not as good as that of the preceding season. 

The only inseots prevalent are the apple-tree borer and plnm onronlio, which are 
diminishing in nnmbers. 

Vineyards: The entire grape crop matured this season, and was of a good qnality- 
Tbe Oouoord is the most snocessfol and the beet market and family variety in this 
county. 

JEWELL CODNTY.— Bv E. T. BlBiH, JRWELI. 

Orchards: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, the condition of all classes of 
trees was good. 

The per cent, of failares since 1884 is as follows: Apple 6 to 10 per cent., caused 
by careleasnesB ; peach about 60 per cent., caused by severe winters and borers. Per 
. cent, of failnres of the spring planting: Apple 20 per cent., caused by being in bad 
condition when received from nursery; cherry, from my own eTperienoe, 60 per cent., 
caused by bad .trees when planted. 

As to location and soil, there is very little choice, in my estimation, but rich up- 
land is preferred. 

The following varieties are the most successful in this county in tree and fruit: 
Apple— Summer, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, Cooper's Early, Red Astraohan, Lowell; 
avtnmn, Maiden's Blush, Wine (ayn. Pennsylvania Redatreak), Jonathan; winter, 
Missonri Pippin, Winesap, Jonathan, White Winter Fearmain, Ben Davis. Cherry, 
Early Richmond, English Morello. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, from 76 to 80 per cent, was marketable fruit. The av- 
erage market price paid per bushel during the year was as follows: Apple fl, cherry 
f8, plum %2. 

Considering the value of the land, and oost of trees and neoessary expense of 
planting and cnlture, I am pretty snre orchards of all olaaaas are profitable, except- 
ing of the peach. 

Insects: The apple has been troubled by the oodlin moth and tree cricket, bat 
not so much as in years previous; cherry and plum have been attacked by the cnr- 
onlio, but no more than in years heretofore. 

Vineyards: The grape matured from 76 to 80 per oent. of a crop, and in quality 
was aa good as in years previons. The Concord is the moat sncoessfol, and the best 
market and family variety in this connty. The average price paid per pound in this 
market, 6u. The best resnlts, during -the past five years, have been produced from 
gently rolling upland or second-bottom soils. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all olasaea 
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were in a good condition. Location and soil: The best results of tha blackberry 
have been prodnced on a rich loam; soil; the currant, on lioh soil, and when planted 
on the north aide of a high boaid fenoe. The following is a list of the moat ano- 
ceeafnl varieties in this county; Blackberry, early, Wilson's Early; medinm, Kitta- 
tinny; late, Snyder; currant, Red Dntcta; gooseberry, Mountain [Seedling]; raapberry, 
early, natives; medium, MoCormick', late,Oregg; strawberry, early, Cresoent, Sharp- 
less; medium, Wilson, Capt. Jack, Sharpless; late, Glendale, Manchester. 

Rnsaian Fruits: On March ls( and November 1st, 1BS6, the apple was in good 
condition. The following varieties fruited euocessfnlly the present year: Tetofakj, 
Gen. Qrant, Weatherby (f), Iowa Blush (f). The aprioot ia not worthy of oultiva- 

The aoreage of fruit- planting is yearly increasing, and the oonfidenca of onr 
people in horticultural work is not lessening. Farmers are planting fruits for gen- 
eral home uses. 

LEAVENWORTH COUNTY.— By E. J. HOLHAJl, LSAVIHWOBTH. 
(£a«(em portwn.) 

Orchards: On March 1st, 11:186, all classes were mote or lees injured by the last two 
extremely cold winters, excepting the plum, which was in a good condition. On No- 
vember Ist, 1886, the condition of the apple and plum was good; cherry and peach, 
poor; pear, fair. The wood growth of 18S6 was medinm of all classes, excepting 
the cherry, which was light. 

The per cent, of failures since 18S4: Of the apple, 10 per cent., cherry, 50, oaused 
by severe cold, drontb, and negleot; peach, 90, cansed mainly by snn-aoald; pear, 30 
per cent., caused by blight; plnm, 15 per cent., oansed by old age and worn out. 

Faiinres in the spring planting: Apple, 75 per cent.; cherry and peach, 80 per 
cent.; pear, 40 per cent.; plnm, 26 per cent., cansed by the drouth. 

Location and Soil; The apple ia moat aaocessfnl on a sandy soil and loose aub- 
aoil; cherry, heavy loam; peach, light loam mixed with sand on any location outside 
of the bottoms; pear, heavy clay, porous subsoil, any elevation; plnm, any soil and 
location. 

The following varieties are the most anccesafnl in this connty in tmlt and tree: 
Apple — Summer, early, Harvest, Summer Qneen, Oldenburg, Early Pennocb; au- 
tumn. Maiden's Blush, Orange Pippin, Autumn Swaar, Porter; winter, Ben Davie> 
Jonathan, Winesap, Rawle's Genet, Willow Twig, Minkler, Baldwin, Famense, Domi- 
nie. Cherry, English Morello, Early Richmond; peach, Amaden, Large Early York, 
George IV; pear, early, Margaret, Bloodgood, Bartlett; peach, Stnmp the World, 
Ward's Late, Old Miion, Smock; pear, Angouleme, Seckel, Howell, [Beurre] Clair- 
gean, [ Beurre De] Anjon, Winter Nelis, Ticar; plnm, Shropshire Dameon, and oom- 

Of the apple crop of 1886, about 75 per cent, was marketable. The following ia 
the average market price paid per bushel dnring the aeaeon: Apple 38^., cherry 
$2.25, pear fS, plum $2.35. 

Considering the value of land and coat of trees, and neceaaary expense of plant- 
ing and Cultore, OTcharda of all classes are profitable. Blight haa injured the apple 
and pear to some extent. 

Insects: The tent caterpillar is damaging the apple tree more than commoa; 
other insects are not so numerona as in years heretofore. Thecnronlio is somewhat 
prevalent, but is decreasing in numbers. The fall web-worm is more nnmeroas than 
in preceding years. 

Vineyards: The grape matured 60 per cent, of a crop, which graded 90 per cent- 
in quality. The following are the moat sncceesful varieties: Black, Oonoord, Earij 
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ViotoT, Itm; white, Maitha, Ladj, Pooklington, Niag^ara. The Conoard in the beat 
market and the Early Tiotor the beat family variety. The average market price 
paid pel pound in thia market this year was 4o. Locations and aoila: I hare not 
noticed an; maieiial difFeienoe in the reanlta of vaiying looatione and eoili. The 
practice of catting back the viaea for the puipoae of lenewiag theii wood, has far- 
nished pleasing reBulta even in old vineyards. The following is a list of varletiee 
preferred: Early Tiotor, Martha, Worden, Delaware, Concord. DigeaBBB: The tot 
has been prevalent in this county daring the past and present years, injaring the 
crop 60 per cent., and miidew bae attacked the leaf; have no remedy b? which to pre- 
vent its ooontring. 

Small Frnita: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all olassea were in a good con- 
dition. On November 1st, 1686, the oarrant and gooseberry were in a good condition, 
but other olasaea were badly injared. Location and soil: The following looationa 
and soils have prodnoed the best reanlta: For the blackberry, a hillside and northern 
exposure; currant, oontinaoua ahade, with a well drained, moist loam; gooseberry 
and raspberry, all drained soila, shaded location; strawberry, any well-drained and 
onltivated soil and location. The following is the average market price paid per 
orate of twenty-fonr boiea each: Blackberry $i, oarrant (3, gooseberry $1.60, rasp- 
berry $8.26, strawberry $1.76. The estimated yield of orates per acre ia aa followa: 
Blackberry 24; onrrant and strawberry 100, gooseberry 60, laapberry 80. The fol- 
lowing ia a list of the most snooesstnl varieties in thia oonnty: Blackberry, early, 
Early Harvest; medium, Snyder; late, Snydei; currant. Bed Dntch, Fay's Prolific, 
White Orape, White Dutch; gooseberry, Houghton, Downing, Pale Bed; raspberry, 
early, Soahegan, Doolittle, Hopkins, Tnmer; medium, MoCormick, Ohio, Brandy- 
wine, Thwack; late,Oregg, Cuthbert; strawberry, early, Crescent, Downer's [Prolific]; 
medium, Capt. Jack, Chas. Downing ; late, Olendale, Bharpless, Mt. Vernon, Champion. 

Bnssian Fruits: The following varietiea of apple fruited sncoessfiilly the present 
season: Summer, Oldenburg. Red Astraohan; winter, Fameuse. Apricot: On March 
1st and November Ist, 1886, all classes were in a good condition. The oldest planted 
trees in this county are four or five years; they are too young to bear. 

The acreage of fruit- plaotiog in this oonnty is slowly increasing, and the general 
confidence of our people in the work of horticulture is not lessening. Farmers are 
planting frnits, as a general thing, for home uses. 

( Western jwrMon. — By J. C. Baird, EasUm.) 

Orchards: On March Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the plum, which was mostly damaged. On November 1st, 1886, all classes of 
trees were in good condition. The wood growth in 1886 of the apple and pear was 
light; others medium. 

Per cent, of failures since 1884: Of the apple, 10 per cent., caused by cold winters, 
wind storms, and excessive dry, hot summers; pear about 20 per oent., caused by 
blight, heat end cold. The per oent. of failures occurring in the spring planting is 
as follows: Apple 90 to 100 per cent.; cherry and pear 10 per cent., caused by long, 
continuous drouth. 

Location and Soil: The following locations and soils have proven the beet for tree 
and fruit in the past year: Apple, rolling land well drained, on a northern slope, day- 
loam soil with clay subsoil; cherry, any soil, excepting light gravelly; peach and 
pear, high, dry, light soil, with a clay subsoil. 

The following varieties are the most successful in this county in tree and frnit: 
Apple— Summer, Early Harvest, Bed Astraohan, Early Peunook; autumn. Cooper's 
Early [White], Fulton, Dominie, Jonathan, Maiden's Blush, Oravenatein, St. Law- 
rence; winter, Winesap, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider, 
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Rawla's Genet. Cherry, Earl; Kiohmond; pear, Bartlett, Aagouleme, Washington, 
Seokel, White Doyenne; plain. Bine Dameon. 

Of the apple orop of 1886, about ST} per cent, was marketable. The toUowing 
ie the BTerage market price paid per bnaheldnring theBeason: Apple 2&o., oberry $2, 
pear $2 to $8. 

CouBideriag the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and cnltDce, orohacds are very profitable for family purposes, bat hardly for market. 

The codlin moth and some oaterpUlar have been damaging the apple to some ex- 
tent. The canker worm ie on the increase in numbers. 

Vineyards; The Concord is the moat aaocessfnl, beet market and best family 
variety in the county. The average market price paid per poand this season was 
3c. Location; A vineyard does best on a high, dry, well-drained, light or sandy or 
gravelly soil, trained on wire trellises. The Concord is the preferred variety here- 
Last year the grape orop was almost entirely rained by the rot. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, the currant and gooseberry were in a good 
condition; blackberry and raspberry were more or leas injorad by the winter. On 
November Ist, 1886, plantations of' all classes were in good oondition. The average 
market price paid per crate of twenty-four boies each were as follows; Blackberry,' 
92.60, cherry $S, gooseberry $2.26, raspberry $1.60 to |2.60, strawberry $2.60. 
Tbe most successful varieties in this county are as follows; Blackberry, early, Eit- 
tatinuy and Lawton; currant, Red Dutch, White Urape; gooseberry, Houghton; 
raspberry, early, Doolittle; medium, McCormick; late, Gregg. 

Tbe acreage of fruit-planting is annually decreasing in this ooauty, but the gen- 
eral conQdence of our people in horticultural work Is not lessening. Farmers are 
planting fruits for home uses. 

LINCOLN COUNTY.— Br Jacob Wbidmih, PLEiat-tn Villby. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, all classes of trees were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting tbe peach. On November 1st, 1886, the condition of all classes of trees was 
good. Tbe wood growth of 1886 of bearing trees was medium; of young trees, 
strong. 

Since 1884, 60 per cent, of the peaob trees failed, and of the spring planting the 
apple failed 26 per cent., pear 10 per cent., which was caused by neglect during a 
dry spell in Jane. 

The best results of the apple have been produced on second-bottom land; the 
pear best on aandHtone soil. 

Tbe following varieties have been the most successful in this oonnty in tree 
and fruit: Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Bed Astraohan, Oldenburg, Tetofeky ; 
autumn, Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, Grimes's Oolden, Fall Wine; winter, Bawle's 
Genet, Winesap, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Lawver, Gilpin, Lady. Fear, Clapp's Fa- 
vorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, Angouleme; plum. Wild Goose, 
Blue Damaon; cherry, Early Riohmond, English Morello. 

The entire apple crop of 1886 was marketable. The following is the average 
market price paid per bushel during the year; Apple $1, cherry $1, plum $1.60. 

Considering the valne of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, all classes of orchards are very profitable. There were more trees 
planted last spring than any year before. 

Insects: The flat-headed apple-tree borer made its appearance tbis year, and the 
curcolio is more numerous than in preceding yearH. 

Vineyards: Tbe grape crop was a fall one, and of good quality. The following 
are the tnoet suocesaful varieties: Black, Champion, Ives, Concord, Early Victor, 
Hartford, Herman, Neosho; red, Amber, Dracut Amber, Brighton, Perkins, Catawba, 
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Goethe; white, Elvira, Maitba Seedling, PookUngton.Musonci Reifllmg,Noah,Qteiii'B 
Oolden. For a matket grape, the Conoord ia the beat; the Elvira for familj nee. 
The average market prioe paid per pound vas Sc. Location and soil: The most 
aatisfaotor; reanlte have been produced on an eaatecn slope, sandy loam, and on low 
trelliaes. 

Small Fmits: On March let, 1886, all plantations were in a good oondition, ex- 
cepting (he blaokbecr;, which wae badly broken down by the enow, and winter -killed. 
On NoTember Ist, 1886, plantations of all olaHBee were in a good condition. Second 
bottom and good, rioh, loose noil is the best location and soil for the blackberry. 
The following are the average market prices paid per crate of twenty -four boxes each 
daring the season: Blackberry and raspberry f 8.60, strawberry $4,80. The following 
is a list of the most snccessfal varieties in this comity: Blackberry, early, Kittatiuy; 
medium, La wton; late, Snyder, Taylor; gooseberry,Honghton,MoiintaiQ; raspberry, 
early, Doolittle, Soahegan; medium, Hopkins, Shaffer's [Colossal] Tyler; late. 
Tamer; strawberry, early, Charles Downing, Crescent, Bidwell; medium, Wilson, 
Captain Jack; late, James Tick. 

Russian Fmita: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, the apple was in a good 
condition. The fidlowing varieties fruited euoceesfall; the present year: Summer, 
Tetofsky, Oldenburg; autumn, Wealthy. There is no difference in the hardiness 
between these sorts and those common in the Western States. The aprioot, on 
March let, 1886, was badly winter-killed, and liad not recovered on November 1st, 
1886. The age of the oldest trees planted in tliis county is about four years. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is very rapidly inoroasing in the connty. The gen- 
eral confidence of oar people in the work of bortioultnre has not lessened daring the 
past and present years, and farmers are generally planting fraits for home uses. 

UABSHALL COUNTY.— Bt JoHjr McKbe, Rebdsvillb. 

Orchards: On March Ist, 1S86, trees of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the peach and pear, which were very poor; but on November 1st, following, 
trees of all claBses were in a good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was light of 
aU classes, caused b ; the drouth. 

A northern slope and rioh soil have prodnced the best resalts in orchards planted 
in the county. 

The average price paid for apples per bushel in this market was 660. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, orchards are profitable, if we can find a market for their product. 

Vineyards: The Concord is the best market variety growing in this county. Its 
crop has been abundant, and sold readily in the market at So. per ponnd. The beet 
lesnlte have been produced on well-drained rich soil. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is annnally increasing, and the general confidence 
of our people in horticultural work is getting stronger. Farmers are generally 
planting fruit trees for their home uses. 

(By D. HoTbavgh, WaterviiU.) 

Orchards: On March Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a good condition. On 
November 1st, 1886, the apple and pear were badly damaged by the blight. The 
wood growth of 1886 was medium of all classes. 

Since the season of 1881, five per cent, of apple trees has failed; of the pear, 75 
per cent., oaused by blight; about 60 per cent, of the spring planting of the apple 
failed, canned by drouth. 

A northern slope with a day loam has produced the best results in the past year. 
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The most sneceaafiil varietiea in this oouut; in tree and frait aie as follows: 
Apple — Bammer, Cooper's Eaily [White], Early Harrest, Eailf Pennook, Higbtop 
Sweet; antomn, Maiden's Blush, Famense, Rambo; winter, Misaonrl Pippin, Ben 
Davis, Willow Twig, Jonathnn, Dominie, Wineaap, White Winter Peacmsin, Milam, 
Wagener. 

Abont 90 per cent, of the apple crop was marbeteible this Beason. 

Considering the valae of land, cost of trees, and neceasary expense of planting 
and onltnia, ocoharda o( all classes are profitable for family and market parposes. 

The age of the oldest planted trees In thia ooant; ia abont 20 years. The acreage 
of frnit-plantiug is annnally increasing in this oonnty, and the confidence of oni 
people in horticoltaral work has not lessened. Farmers are generally planting f rnit 
trees for home pnrpoees. 

MITCHELL COUNTY.— Br E. A. TirLoa, Bkloit. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 1686, the condition of all classes of trees was good, ex- 
cepting the peach, which was badly winter-killed. On November Ist, 1836, the con- 
dition of all olasses of trees was good. 

The failnres since the year 1884 of apple and pear were abont 10 per cent., 
caused from neglect; peach 60 per cent., caused by severe winters; pinm 5 per 
cent., cansed by neglect. 

Per cent, of failnces in the spring plant: Apple and plnm 5 par cent., oherry 20 
per cent., peach ts per cent., caused by neglect. 

Location and character of soil: All classes prodnce the beet results on a high 
rolling location, northeasterly eiposnre, and clay snbsoil. 

The following is a list of varieties most snooessfnl in thia oonnty in fmit and 
tree: Apple — Summer, Eightop Sweet, Carolina Jnne, Cooper's Early, Red Astra- 
ohan; antnmn. Wine (ay n. Pennsylvania Redstreak), Chenango, Rambo, Jonathan, 
OrimeA's Golden; winter, Winesap, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Bawle's Oenet, Lim- 
ber Twig, Gilpin,' Dominie. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Morello, Montmo- 
rency; peacti, Alexander, Amsden, Crawford's Early, Louise, Large Early York, 
Stnmp the World, George IV; pear, Snmmer Doyenne, Osband's Snmmer, Baitlett, 
Seckel, Angonleme, Flemish Beanty, Winter Nelia, Yioar; plum, Wild Goose. 

In 1SS6 abont TB per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. The following is 
the average market price paid per bnshel during the season: Apple $1, cherry and 
pear #4, plnm $2.60. 

Considering the valne of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, the apple, cherry and pear orchards are very profitable; bnt it is rather 
doabtfnl abont the peaoh and plnm. 

The extent of the planting of the apple, oherry and pear in 1886 was in excess of 
that of the previons year, of others not. 

Insects: The codlin moth hoe been damaging to the apple. The plnm was at- 
tacked by the onroulio. Both of these insects are decreasing in number. 

Vineyards: A full crop matured, and was of good quality. Of the black varie- 
ties the Concord is the most sncceeaf nl, and of the red varieties Dracut Amber. The 
Concord is the best for market and family uses. The average price paid per pound 
in this market this season was 4)o. Location and soil: Any location excepting a 
south or southweetem exposure, and any good soil, will prodnoe satisfactory results. 
The following varieties are preferred: Ives, Concord, Dracut Amber. 

Small Emits: On March 1st, 1886, all plantations were in a good condition eiospt- 
Ing the blackberry and raspberry, which were injured by the winter; but on Novem- 
ber following, all plantations were in a good condition. The blackberry does the 
best on a northern slope and a rich loose soiL The following is the average o 
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ket price paid pec oiate of twenty-toiiT boxes each for the fFiiit: Blackberry %S, oar- 
cant, raspbecr; and strawbecr; $8JS0, gDosebercy $2.00. The foUowing is a list of 
the most enoocBBfoL Tsiieties in thin county: Blaokberry, Bnydec; carrant, Red Dutch, 
White Ocapej goosebecry. Smith, Downing, Houghton; raspberry, early, Tncnec; 
late, Oragg; strawberry, medium, Wilson, Cceecent. 

Kussian FcnitB: Apple — On March Ist and November 1st, 1886, the trees were in 
good condltloQ. The Red Astrachan fcuited successfully the present season. The 
apricot, on March 1st, was somewhat injured by the winter. 

The oldest-planted trees in this oonnty are five years. The acreage of fruit-plant- 
ing is annually inoraaaing in this oonnty, snd the general oonBdenoe of our people 
in hortiooltnrol work ia growing stronger. Farmers are planting fruit trees for 
general home nses. 



.—By Obo. a. Wbthoee, Otnao\, ihd John Fclleb, Sknbca. • 

(North half.) 
Orchards: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, all olasses of trees wore in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was medium of the apple; of the others, 
strong. Of the spring planting, 6 per cent, of the apple failed, caused by drouth. 

In 1886, 50 per cent, of the apple orop was marketable. The avecage market 
prloe of the apple per boShel was EOc, oherry (2. 

Considering the value of land snd cost of trees, and neoesaary expense in plant- 
ing and culture, orchards are a profitable investment for family and market pni- 

The spring planting of 1886 was in excess of that of the year before. 

Insects: The fall web-worm is increasing In namber in this county. 

Vineyards: The Concord is the only variety grown to any extent in this oonnty. 
It matured about half a crop this year. 

Small Frnite: On March Ist and November let, 1386, plantations of all classes 
were in a good condition. The following are the average market prices paid per 
crate of twenty-fom boxes each for the product: Oooseberr; fl, raspberry and 
strawberry $2.40. 

Ruaaian Fruits: A few varieties of the apple were set during the past spring. 
On March 1st snd November Ist, 1886, the apricot trees were all dead. 

The oldest-planted trees in this oonnty are now shout 20 years old. The acreage 
of fruit-tree planting is annually increasing in this county, and the general confl- 
dence of our people in the work of horticulture has not lessened. Farmers ere gen- 
erally planting (rnita for their home usee. 

{South half.— By E. L.,Itotenberger, SabeOta.) 

Oroharda: On March let, 1886, all trees were in a good condition excepting the 
peach, which was badly winter-killed; but on November 1st, 1886, qll classes of trees 
were in a good condition. The wood growth of 1SS6 was medium of the apple, cherry 
and pear; peach and plum strong. 

Sinoe the season of 1881, 30 per cent, of the peaoh trees have failed. The per 
cent, of the spring planting that failed ia as follows: Apple, about e per cent.; 
oherry, 6 pet cent.; peaoh and plnm, 4 pet cent, ososed by a dry spring. 

Location and Soil: The apple succeeds on any well-drained northern slope, cherry 
and peaoh on a deeply-cultivated clay loam. 

In 1886, 90 per cant, of the apple crop was marketable. The average market 
price paid for apples per bushel this season ranged from 26 to 7Sc., cherry from 
11.90 to ¥3.20. 
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Oonaidering the valne of land, cost of tteea, and neoesaary expense of planting 
and onltnre, apple, cherrf and plum orohatds are profitable, others are not. 

The spring planting o( 1886 was in excess of that of the preceding years. Blight 
has damsg^ the apple and pear. 

Tineysrds; The vines matured 75 per cent, of a fall orop. The Niagara is the 
most SDooessfol white variety in this ooanty. Cunoord is the best market and fam- 
ily grape we have. The average price paid per pound was 2^0. Iiooation: Vine- 
yards have prodaoed the best resolts for the past five years on a well-enriohed soil, 
haying been cnltivated the first tew years after planting, and then mnlohad. Dar- 
ing the season of 1885 the rot was very destrnotive, bnt it wai^ot the present year. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in good condi- 
tion. On November let, 1686, all plantations were in a good condition, excepting 
the strawberry, which was poor. The following locations and soils liave produced 
'the best teenlts: For the blackberry, a good, deep soil, with day sobsoil; currant, 
enriched garden soil; gooseberry, any well-prepared soil; raspberry, good caltivated 
soil; strawberry, enriched soil kept dear of weeds. The following is the average 
market price paid tor the f rait per crate of twentj-fonr boxes daring the season : 
Blackbeiry |& to |8.eo, raspberry |3.60, strawberry $2.40 to $4.80. The following^ 
is a list of the most sacoessfol varieties in this ooanty: Blackberry, Snyder; straw- 
berry, Crescent. 

The acreage of f rait- planting seems to be annually increasing, and the confldenoe 
of oar people ii not lessening in the work of hortionltare. Farmers are planting 
fruits for general home oses. 9 ' 

OSBOENE COUKTY.— Bi W. G. SHoar, Pottekvillb. 

Oroharda: Oa March Ist, 1836, all classes of trees were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the peach, which was badly winter-killed. On November 1st, 1886, the ap- 
ple and pear were in only a medium condition, others were good. 

Failures since 1861: The peach suffered SO per cent, from the effects of borers and 
severe winters. 

Per cent, of failures of- the spring planting: Apple, where they were mulched, 10 
per cent.; where they were ooltlvated, 20 per cent., caused by the drouth in the latter 
part of the sammer; oherry 6 per cent. ; plum 30 per cent., caused by planting weak, 
sickly trees, and the drouth. 

Location and Soil: The apple has prodaoed the best results on a rich soil with 
good wind-breaks for a protection. There is no material difference as to the chat' 
octer of location; cherry has given satisf action on a rich soil, as a vigoroos growth 
in the tree is important to its sncoess. 

Considering the valne of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, the apple and cherry are profitable; others have not been thoroughly 
tested. 

The planting in the spring of 1886 was in excess of that of the preceding year. 

Insects: The codlin moth is prevalent, bat no more than in years before. In 
fact, iil&ects are not so numeroos as they have been. 

Vineyards: The grape matured a fall orop this season, which was snperior in 
quality. The Concord is the only variety grown here to any extent- 
Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all claBses were in a good con- 
dition, excepting the blackberry, which waa badly wiotei -killed; bnt on November 
1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a good condition. 

The acreage of fruit-planting in this oonnty is annaaU; increasing, and the con- 
fidence of our people in horticultural work is largely increasing also. Farmers are 
planting traits for their home uses. 
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OTTAWA COUNTY.— Br C. H. Subtpiblp, Dblphoa. 
( North portion.') 

Oroharda: Of the apple, about 20 per cent, of the spring planting failed; obetry, 
10 pel cent., and abont the same of pear and plnm, oaoeed b; drouth. 

Location and Soil: The best lesnlts have been obtained from a rioh, allnvial soil, 
on table oi aeoond-bottom lands. 

The following is a list of the moat socoeesfnl varieties in this oonnty in tree and 
fruit: Apples — Summer, Red Astraohan, Earl; Harvest, Carolina Jane; aatamn, 
Maiden's Blaati, Benoni, Cooper's Earlj', Lovell; winter, Ben DaTis, Wiuesap, MiS' 
sonri Pippin, Rawle's Oenet, Grimes's Golden, Wagener. Cheiiy, Earl; Richmond; 
pear, Olapp's Favorite, Osbaod's Stimmer, Bartlett, Angooleme, Flemish Beauty, 
Seokel, Viear, Winter Nelis. 

Of the apple orop of 1886, abont 60 per cent, was marketable. The following 
is the average market price paid per bashel dorlng the season: Apple $1.25, cherry 
f 8.20, pear %i, plnm $2. 

Taking everything into consideration — as valne of land, oast of trees, necessary 
expense of planting and onltivation — orchards are very profitable for market or 
family use. 

The spring planting of 1S66 was in eioess of that of the preeeding years. 

Inseots: The oodlin moth is damaging the apple more tbe present season than in 
preceding years, also the tree cricket and fall web-worm. 

Vineyards: The grape matured 90 per cent, of a (nil orop the present year. Of 
the black varieties, the Concord and Moore's Early are the most snccessfol; of the 
white varieties, the Niagara. The Concord is the best variety for all pnrposes. 
Vines do the best on a high eoathein slope. The Moore's Early and Concord are * 
■ preferred varieties- 
Small Fruits: On March 1st, 1886, the blackberry and raspberry were slightly in- 
jured; others were in a good condition. On November 1st, 1S86, all plantations were 
in s good couditioii, excepting the strawberry, which was only medium. 

Soils and Location: The blackberry and raspberry prodnoe the best results on 
rich bottom lands; currant on upland prairie, well mulched, and shaded. The fol- 
lowing is the average market price paid per orate of twenty-four boies each during 
the season for the fruit: Blackberry and raspberry $2.40, gooseberry $1.60, straw- 
berry $2.60. The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this county: 
Blackberry, medinni, Snyder; currant. Red Dutch, White Grape; gooseberry, Hough- 
ton; raspberry, medium, McCormiob; late, Gregg; strawberry, early. Crescent. 

The acreage of frnit-planting in this county is annually increasing, and tbe gen- 
eral confidence of our people in the work of hortioulture is stronger. Farmers are 
planting fruits for general home uses. 

{Central portion.— By William Ooddard, Minneapolis.) 
Orchards: On March 1st, and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 

good condition excepting the peach, which was poor. The wood growth of 1886 

was strong of all classes. Cherry, peach, pear, and plnm, where not mulched, failed 

tightly. 

In this portion of tbe oonnty t cannot see much difference in results of different 

locations. The quickest and best results have been obtained on sandy loam with a 

porous subsoil. 

The following varieties are the most successful in this conntj in tree and fruit: 

Apple — Bummer, Carolina June, Cooper's Early, Maiden's Blush; autumn, Lowell, 

Jonathan, Chenango, Rome Beauty, Wine; winter, Missouri Pippin, Wineeap, Gil- 
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pin, Rairle'a Qenet, Willow Twig. Cherrj, Early Riohmond; plnm, Wild Ooose, 
Miner, Weaver. 

In IS86, 7fi per cent, of the apple oiop was marketable. The avetage market 
piicee paid perbiuhel in this market were ae follows: Apple 91@$1.T 5, obetrj $3.80, 
plum ^3. 

Considering the value of land, ooet of trees, and neoeesary expense of planting 
and oaltare, oioharde of all classes, excepting the peach, aie the most profitable part 
of a farm. 

The planting of the spring of 1886 was in eioeaa of that of the preceding years. 

Insects : The oodlin moth has been damaging to the apple no more than in former 
years. The onronlio and peach-tree borers are on the increase. 

Vineyards: Vineyards bore a fall crop in 1886, which was of excellent qnality. 
The Concord is the most Buoceaafnl black grape, and the Dracat Amber is the most 
snccesafol red. The first is the best for market and family uses. The average 
market ^rioe paid per pound this season was 6o. The only vatietiea we bare are the 
Concord and Dracat Amber. 

Small Fraits: On March 1st, 1SS6, the blackberry was in a poor oondition; others 
were in a good condition. On November Ist, 1886, plantations of all olasses were in 
a good condition. The most saccesafnl varieties in (hia coanty: Blackberry, early, 
Klttatinny; late, Snyder; gooseberry, Houghton; raspberry, early, Tnrner; straw- 
berry, early. Col. Cheney, Wilson; medium, James Viok; late, Olendals. 

The acreage of f mit-planting is largely increasing in this county, and the general 
confidence of oar people in hortiooltnral work is rapidly increasing. Farmers are 
planting frnits for general home naea. 

{ScmUiem portion. — By J. C. Sobirm, Windtor.) 
Orchards: On March Ist, 1866, treee of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the peach, which waa poor. On November let, 1886, trees of all olasaes were 
in a good condition. The wood growth of all olaases of trees in 1886 was medinm, 
excepting the peaoh, which was light. 

Of the spring planting, about 10 per cent, of the apple, cherry, and peach, and 
5 per cent, of the pear failed for lack of rain. 

Location and Soil: The apple produces best on well'diained bottom land; cherry 
. on elevated land with a north or northeastern slope; peach, highland sloping to the 
northeast; pear, highland sloping to the north, on a loamy soil with a elay subsoil; 
plum, highland with an eastern eiposnre. 

The following varieties are the most sncoesBtnl in this oonntj in tree and fcnit: 
Apple — Summer, Carolina June, Early Harvest, Red Astraoban; antmnn. Maiden's 
Blosh, Dominie, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Rawle's 
Genet, Willoff Twig. Cherry, Early May; pear, Angonleme, Bartlett, Flemish Beanty. 
The crop of apples for 1886 yielded a marketable product of 76 per cent. Atbt- 
age pricea paid per buahel in the market; Apple 90a., plum ^. 

Considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, all orchards excepting the peach are profitable- 
Insects: The borers and leaf-roller are prevalent with the apple, but not aa much 
BO as in preceding years. The ronnd-headed apple-tree borer is a little worse than 
before. 

Vineyards: The present season about one-half of the crop matured, but it was 
not as good in quality as usual. The following varieties are the most anooessfnl: 
Black, Concord, Moore's [Early], Worden, Brighton; white, Elvira. For market pur- 
poses the Concord is the best; for family purposes, the Brighton. The average market 
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price paid per poiud tbis eeaeon was So. Location: Tiney arda hare produced the 
best resnltB dnring tba past five yeaia on highland sloping (o the southwest, treined 
to stakes in rows torn feet apart. The following Tatietlea are pFeteired: Moore'e 
Earlf, ElTiia, Worden, Ooncord, Fockllngton, Brighton. 

Small Frnits: On Match 1st, 1886, plantations ot all classes weie in good condi- 
tion, excepting the blackberry, which was injured by the winter. On November Ist, 
1896, plantations of all classes were in good conditions, excepting the cniiant, which 
was rather poor. Small fraits of all classes do the beat on an elevated land with 
loam; soil. The most anooessfnl varieties in this connty are: Blackberry, medinin, 
Kittatiimy; late, Snyder; onrrant, Bed Dntch; gooseberry, Houghton; raspberry, 
medinm, McCoriniok; late, Gregg, Cnthbertj strawberry, early. Orescent; medinm, 
Monarch; late, Finch. 

The acreage of frnit-plantiug in this ooonty is annually increasing, and the 
general confidence of onr people in hortiooltvral work is not leseealng. The farmera 
are generally planting fruits for home uses. 

PHILLIPS COUNTY— Br J. W, Knodlb, DiciCByvit.LE. 

Orchards: On March Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a good condition, ei- 

oepting the peach, which was badly injured. On November 1st, 1886, trees of all 

dassas ware in good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was light of all classes. 

Of the spring planting, about 60 per cent, of the apple failed. 

Location: The apple does beet on a high, level, rich soil; oberry, high elevation, 
soil not too rich; peach, soil not too rich, but a sheltered location. 

The varieties moat suooesstnl in this county in tree and fruit are as follows: Ap- 
ple—Autumn, Maiden's Blush; winter, Ben Davis, Rawle's Oenet, Whitney's No. 20 
(crab), Missouri Pippin, Winesap. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Uorello; pear, 
LeOonte, EiefFer, Bortlett; plnin, Wild Goose, Miner. 

The following market prices were paid per bushel during the year: Apple $1.50, 
cherry and peach $2, plum $S. 

Ooneidering the value of land, cost ot trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and cultivating, apple, cherry and plum orchards are profitable; peach and pear are 

Insects: The tent caterpillar has defoliated the plum for the past three years. 

Tlneyards: The following varieties are the most saccessfnl m this county: black. 
Concord, Clinton, Moore's [Early], Worden; red, lona, Dracut Amber; white, Lady. 
The Concord is the best variety for market. The average market price paid per 
pound this season was Sc. location: Vineyards have done the best the past five 
years on a high, level land, on soil that will yield a good oora crop, with sufficient 
wiud-breoks for a protection, and dean cultivation. I prefer the Victor for early, 
Moore's [Early] for medium, and Concord for late. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist and November 1st, 1086, plantations of all classes 
were in good condition. All classes of small frulte produce tha best resnits on rich 
land. The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this county: Black- 
berry, late, Snyder; oarrant, Red Dntch, White Dutch; gooseberry, Houghton, Down- 
ing; raspberry, medium, MoCormick, Canada; strawberry, medium. Ironclad, Wilson. 

Russian Fruits: Apple — On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, the trees were in 
good condition. 

The acreage of trnit-planting is annually increasing in the county. The general 
oonfldence of onr people in the work of horticulture has not lessened during the past 
and present years, and farmers are planting fruit as fast as they can afford to, for 
home uses. 
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POTTAVTATOUIE COVNTT.— Bt Joseph Leach. Havbhsyillb. 

Orchards: On Maicb Ist and Notembei iBt, 188S, trssB of all olasBes were in a 
good condition. 

Since 1864, the apple and pear tailed on an BTsrage SJ^ per cent., cansed by 
blight. Of (he spring planting, 60 per cent, of the apple tailed, eansed by the s<ia- 
«on'B droDth. 

The most soooessfnl varietlea In this oonnty in tree and frnit are aa foUova: 
Apple — Summer, Early Harreet, Carolina Jane, Red Astrochan; aatamu, Maiden's 
Blosh, Rambo, Fallawater; winter, Ben Davis, Missonri Pippin, Wineeap, Rawle'a 
Oenet, Dominie. Cherry, Early Richmond, May Dnke; plnm. Wild Qoose, Miner. 

Ot the apple crop of 1886, 20 per cent, was salable. The average market prioe 
paid per bvebel thii season wai as follows: Apple GOc, cheny f 8. 

Considering the value of land, cost of tree«, and neoessary expense ot planting 
and onltnre, apple, cherry and plmn orchards are very profitable, bat peaob and 

Blight is doing a vast amonnt ot damage to the apple tree, and espeolally where 
the gronnd la kept clean. 

Inaeots: The canker worm, fall web-worm and codlin moth are damaging to the 
apple, both tree and fmit. The plum is infested with the tent caterpillar, and the 
following speoiee are more namsions than of preceding years: Codlin moth, plnm 
ODTCoIio, fall web-wocia, handmaid moth, canker worm. The following Bpeoiea are 
less in number: Tree cricket, ronnd-hesded apple-tree borer, flat-beaded apple-tree 

Vineyards: The grape matured 50 per cent, of a crop which was of good quality. 
The Concord is the most successful black variety; the Martha is the most saocessful 
white variety. The Concord is the best for market and family use. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a good con- 
dition. On November 1st, 1S86, plantations of all kinds were in a good condition, 
excepting the strawberry, which was poor. The following list ot varieties are gen- 
erally the most saccessfnl in this county: Blackberry, early, Eittatinuy, late, Snyder; 
currant. Bed Datoh, White Grape; gooseberry, Honghton. 

The acreage of frnit-planting in this county is annually increasing, and the gen> 
eral couBdence of our people in the work of horticulture is increasing. Farmers 
are planting fruits for home uses. 

KILEY COUNTY— Br T. C. W«LiB, MAHHiiTAK. 
(Eastern porMtm.) 

Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, the apple and plum were in good condition, other 
classes poor. On November 1st, 1886, all classes of trees were in a good condition. 

The following list of varieties are the most successful in tree and plant: A.pple — 
Summer, Early Harvest, Hightop Sweet, American Summer; autumn, Maiden's 
Blush, Dominie, Jonathan; winter, Winesap, Ben Davis, Rawle'a Oenet, Bentley's 
Sweet, White Winter Pearmain. Cherry, Early Bichmond, common and English 
Morello; plum, Wild Goose, Miner. 

Tbe following is the average market price paid per bushel daring tbe season: 
Apple BOc, cherry f I.7B, plnm $1 to $2. 

Considering the value of land, cost ot trees, and necessary expense ot planting 
and cultivating, apple, cherry and plum orchards are profitable, others are not. 

Blight has attacked the apple and pear trees, bat was not so injurious as in years 
before. 

Insects: The fall web-worm and codlin moth are wockiug on the apple t 
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greater eztent (ban in pierlons jests; the cnronlio is prevalent on the cherry and 
plum. 

Tmejarde: The grape crop waa ont short by dronth. The following varieties are 
tbe most sneoessfal: Black, Concord, Cottage, Ives; red, Dracnt Amber, Catawba, 
Delaware. The Oonoord is the best market and family variety. The average mar- 
ket price paid per poimd in this market this year was So. to 4o. The following 
is a list of varieties preferred: Early, Cottage, Delaware; medium, Concord, Ives; 
late, Catawba, Goethe- 
Small Fraits; On March Ist and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all clasBes 
were in good condition. The most successfnl Tarieties are as follows: Blackberry, 
early, Eittatinny; ODiraat, Red Datch, Yersaillea, White Orape; gooseberry, Pale ' 
Red; raspberry, medium, MoCormick; late, Oregg, Shaffer; strawberry, early, Oree- 
oent; mediniu, Downing. 

The acreage of frait-planting is inoreasing in this connty, and the general confi- 
dence of oar people in the work of hortionltnre has not lessened during the past and 
present years. A majority of the farmers are planting f rnits for home use. 

{Wealem pryrtiim. — By A. Southunek, BiUy Center.) 
Orchards: On March Ist, 1S86, the apple and plum were in a good condition; 
other classes were injured by the severe winter, bnt on November Ist following, tbe 
apple and plum were in a good condition; others were poor. The wood growth of 
1866 was medium of the apple, peach, and plnm; cherry and pear light. 

Per cent, of failures since 1861: Apple probably 6 per cent., caused by drouth, 
freezing, want of cultivation, and insects; cherry and pear, not less than 10 per cent, 
nor more than 16 per cent., caossd by drouth, freezing, and blight. 

The apple, oherrj and peach produce the best results on a north or northeasterly 
slope and a deep rich, porous subsoil land; tbe plum does the best on a rich moist 

The most snocessfnl varieties in this county in fruit and tree are as follows: Ap- 
ple — Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina Tune, Bed Astracban; autumn. Maiden's 
Bins h, Chenango, Rambo, Famense, Grimee's Golden; winter, Wineeap, Ben Davis, 
MisBonii Pippin, Jonathan, Willow Twig, Rawle's Genet, Home Beauty, White Win- 
ter Pearmain, Gilpin. Cherry, Early Richmond, English MoreUo; peach, Amsden, 
Btnmp the World, Crawford's Early; pear, Bartlett; plum. Wild Goose. 

Of the present year's crop, 60 per cent, of the apple was marketable. The aver- 
age market prices paid per bushel this year were, for apples T5c. to $1, cherry $8, 
plum %1. 

Considering the valne of laud, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, apple and cherry orohards are very profitable; peach, peat and plnm 

There were not as many trees planted the past spring as in the year before. 

Pear trees were somewhat injured by blight, especially the older trees. 

Insects: The oodlin moth has damaged the apple crop SO per cent. The curculio 
slightly infested the cherry, and destroyed neatly the entife plnm crop. The codlin 
moth and ourculio have been increasing. 

Vineyards: This season abont 60 per cent, of a crop matured, the quality of 
which was poor. Tbe Concord is tbe most successful, and the best market and 
family variety grown in the county. The average price paid per pound this season 
was 4c. liocation of vineyards: Vineyards have done best in the past five years on 
a high north or northeast slope, with good, deep, rich, porous snbsoil, moderate 
prnning, deep cultivation, and a liberal supply of wood ashes scattered bioadoast 
over the land, and in dry seasons well mulched. 
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Sm&ll Fraita: On Mftioh Ist, 1886, (he gooetibettj and strawbecry wete in b fine 
oonditiou; otherB were iujared bj the winter. On NoYember let, 1886, plant&tionH 
of all olaeses were in a good ooudition. Ijoaatlon and soil: The blfkokberry and 
laspbeir; pcodnoe the beat on an elevated gentle elope, having a deep, rioh, moist, 
well-drained soil; the etiawbetry abonld be on a moderate slope and a rioh soil, which 
retains its moisture nntU the crop has thoronghly matared. The averi^e market 
price paid per orate of the twenty-four boiea each was as foUowa: Blaokbeiiy and 
raspberry $3.60, gooseberry $2.40, stiawberiy $6. The estimated yield per acre was 
aa follows; Blackberry 60 bnshels, gooseberry 3O0 bnshels. The following vaiietiee 
are the most snccessfol in this oonnty: Blackberry, early, Gittatinuy; late, Snyder; 
cairant, Bed Datch; gooseberry, Hooghtouj raspberiy, late, Qiegg; strawberry, 
early, Oresoent, Wilson; medium, Bharpless. 

Rossian Fruits: On Maioh 1st and November Ist, 1S8S, apple trees were in agood 
condition. The Oldenburg ie the only variety that froited this aeason. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is steadily inoceasing in this oounty, and the gen- 
eral confidence of our people in the work of horticoltnre has not leesened during 
the past and present years. Farmers are planting orchards for their home nses. 

BOOKS COUNTY.-Bi S. A. Hkbikw, BooKroBT. 

Orchards: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was medium of all classes, excepting the 
pear, which was light. 

Per cent, of failnies since 18S4: Apple 25, cherry SO, caused by neglect; peach 90, 
plam 20, caused by freezing and attacks of borers. Of the spring planting, 6 per 
cent, of the apple, cherry, and plum failed; pear 10 per cent. 

The apple and cherry produce the beat results on a northeast slope and black 
soil; plnm on a good gravelly soil. 

The most sncoessfnl varieties in this county in tree and fruit are as follows: Ap- 
ple~Bammer, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Snmmer Queen, Oldenbnrg; autumn. 
Maiden's Blush, Fall Wine, Bambo, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davie, Wineeap, Willow 
Twig, Borne Beanty, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan. Oberry, Early Bichmond; plnm. 
Wild Ooose, Damson, Yellow Egg. 

The average market price per bushel of the apple was $1.40, and plnm $2.25 
to $8. 

I think apple, cherry and plnm orchards will be in the fntnre a profitable invest- 
ment, considering the value of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting, 
etc., bat the peach and pear will not. 

Qrapes: The average market price paid per pound this season, was 8c. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist and November let, 1886, plantations of all classes 
ware in a good condition. The blackberry will produce best on a north slope and 
black soil; currant on a northsest slope having a black, sandy soil. The following 
varieties are most successful in this county: Blackberry, early, Early Earrest, Eitta- 
(iuny. Early Cluster; lat^ Snyder, Taylor; onrrant. Red Dntoh, Cherry, Fay's Prolific, 
White Dutch; gooseberry, Smith's, Downing; raspberry, early, Souhegan, Doolittle; 
medtnm, Cntbbert, Brandywiue; strawberry, early, Sharpless, Crescent; medium, 
Wilson, Bharpless; late, Manchester. 

BuBsian Apricot: On March let and November Ist, 1886, trees were in a good con- 
dition, the oldest being five years. 

The acreage of fr ait-plan ting in this county is annually increasing, and the people 
of the county have confidence in hoitionltural work. Farmers ate planting fmitfor 
their home uses. 
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BtreSELL COUNTr.— Br J. B. COBBETT, BntTKEH HiLI. 

Oioharda: On March 1st, 1886, the apple, oherTj and plum were in good oondi- 
tion; pesch and pear were iojared b; the winter. On November 1st, 1886, treei of 
all oloBses were in good oonditioo, excepting the peach, which was troubled by the 
root-borer. 

Per cent, of fsjlnres since 1881: Apple, where properly cared for, not more than 
IS per cent.; cherry 6 per cent., peach 76 per cent., caused by the aeveie winter, and 
depredations of the root-borer; pear and plvm 25 per cent., oaased by neglect. 

Per cent, of f ailnres in the spring planting: Apple and peach 10 per cent.; cherry 
B per cent.; pear and plum 20 to 2S peir cent., oansed by hailstorms more than any 
other canBe. 

The apple and cherry will produce best on an npland soil that has been cnltivated 
deep, Bud barnyard manures applied freely; the peaoh will grow welt on bottom or 
upland in this county, but needs protection; the pear and plum do best on sandy soils. 

The following list of varieties are the most snooessfnl in this connty in tree and 
tmit: Apple — Smnmer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Maiden's Blash; antnmn, 
Rambo, Fall Wine, Winesap, Lowell; winter, Missoari Pippin, Ben Davis, Willow 
Twig, Rhode Island Greening, Bentley's Sweet. Cherry, Early Richmond, Morello; 
pear, Howell, Bartlett; plnm. Wild ChKise, Sand. 

The present year, 76 per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. Oherriee sold 
for $8.60 per bashel, and plums $1.60 per boshel. 

Considering the valoe of land, cost of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and cnltare, orchards of all classes are profitable, excepting the peach. 

The planting in the spring of 1886 was greater than in the preceding year. 

Insects: The peach-tree borer is increasing in nnmber. 

Vineyards have produced best on a sandy loam, with plenty of moisture. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist and November lat, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in good condition Blackberries do the beet on uplands well protected, on 
sandy loam or light soil, well mulched. The foUoning varieties are the most sao- 
cessfnl in this connty: Blackberry, early, Wilson's Early; medium, Kittatinny; cur- 
rant, Red Datoh; gooseberry, Hooghton; raspberry, msdiam. Red and Blackcap; 
f trawbsiry, medinm. Crescent, Wilson, Capt. Jack. 

Hnssian Apricot: On March lat, and November 1st, 1886, trees were in a fair 
condition. 

The oldest trees planted are abont 12 years old. The acreage of fruit- planting is 
annually increasing in this county. Our people are growing more confident that 
fruit raising will be a BucoesB. During the last two years farmers have b«en plant- 
ing fruits for their own uses. 

SHAWNEE COUNTY.— By H. W, Lipp, HosSvillb. 
(North of (As Kantaa river.) 

Oroharde: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were in good 
condition. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of the apple, cherry and peach, 
pear light, plnm medium. 

The per cent, of failures since 1884 were very light. About 26 per cent, of the 
spring planting of 1886 failed, caused by the intense cold of the preceding winter. 
All classes of trees produce bast on a southeastern slope and a black loam. 

The most successful varieties in this connty in tree and frait are as follows; Ap- 
ple^Bummer, Early Harvest, Carolina Jnne, Cooper's Early, Bed Astrachan, High- 
top Sweet; autumn. Maiden's Blnsh, Bambo, Lowell, Jonathan, Orimes's Oolden; 
winter, Ben Davie, Winesap, Missonri Pippin, Rawle's Qenet, Willow Twig, Smith's 
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Cidei, Rome Baaot;, Oilpin, Dominie, Talman's Sweet. Oherrj, Ssrly Biohmotid; 
peat, Baitlett, Flemish Beaaty, Boffnm; plum. Wild Goose. 

The present year 76 per cent, of the apple oiop vae marketable. The average 
market price paid per bushel was: Apple 6O0., cherr; |1.90, plum $1. All orohaids, 
eicepting the peaeh, are profitable, either for market or famil; nse, oonBideriitg the 
valne of land and cost of treea, etc 

There were more trees of the apple, oherr; and plnm planted this ;ear than last. 
Pear trees were slightl; attacked b; blight. 

Insects: The codlin moth and fall web-worm have been prevalent and more 
uumerODs than in the preceding year. 

Ylaeyards; The gtape crop this season wss about perfect in maturity and qual- 
ity. The most sacoessful black varieties in this county are the Early Victor and 
Concord; white, Elvira, Goethe. The Concord is the best market and family variety 
yet grown in this county. The average market price paid per pound this season 
was 2o.. to 3c. Location: Vineyards have done bast in the past five years on a block 
soil, planted in rows six feet apart and eighteen feet apart in the row, well colti. 
vated, and trained on wire trellisee. The following varietias are preferred: Early 
Victor, Concord, Ives, Elvira. 

Small Fruits: On Match 1st and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in a good condition. The most succsesfnl varietiea in this county are: Black- 
berry, early, Eittatinny; late, Taylor; currant. Bed Dutch, White Dutch; gooseberry, 
Hongbton; raspberry, early, Doolittlei medium, Miami; late, Gregg; strawberry, 
early, Crescent; medium, Wilson. 

The confidence of our people in the work of horticulture has been growing 
stronger each year, and farmers are planting frnits for general home uses. 

(Central portion. — Thomas BiKkman, Topeka.) 
Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, plum trees were in a good condition; others were 
only in a fair condition. On November Ist, 1886, apple and cherry treee were in a 
fair condition, peach poor, pear &nd plum mediom. 

Per cent, of teilnrea since 188i: Apple and pear 20, caused by blight and severe 
freezing; cherry 50, caused by severe winters. Per cent, of failures of spring plant- 
ing: Apple 30, caused by neglect and borers; cherry and peach 10, caused by n^- 
lect and drouth. 

Locations and Soils: The apple has succeeded best on an eastern or northern 
slope, deep soil, loose, porous subsoil, and good surface and snb-drainage; cherry, a 
western or northern slope; peach, on grav^y, loose soil, high prairie; plnm, in a hog 
lot, or where the poultry can get at the fallen fruit, and destroy the curcniio it con- 



The tallowing varieties are the most suooessfnl in this county in tree and fruit: 
Applq — Summer, Early Harvest, Red Astraohan, Yellow June; autumn. Maiden's 
Blush, Fameuse, Porter, Bambo; winter, Smith's Cider, Ben Davis, Sawle's Genet, 
Missouri Pippin, Winesap. Fear, Seckel, Bartlett; cherry, Early Richmond; peach, 
Hale's, Amsden; plum, Wild Goose, Damson. 

Thirty per cent, of the apple crop the present season was marketable. The aver- 
age price paid per bushel for apples was 60c., and cherry $1. 

Considering the value of land, coat of trees, and necessary expense of planting 
and culture, apple, cherry and plnm orchards are very profitable; peach and pear 
are too uncertain. 

There were not as many fruit trees planted in the spring of 1886 as in the preced- 
ing year. 

The pear blight was quite light the present season, and the plum crop was en- 
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ticalj deelioyed by the oaronlio. Thia inseot was not aa namerooa as in the preced- 
ing yeai. 

Tineyaida: The Concord is the most aaooeufol black variet;, Martha the moat 
enooeBeefol white variety, grown in the oonut;. The formeT is the best varietj for 
market and famil; nsea. The average market price paid per pound for grapes thia 
year wse 8jo. Almost any location and aoil will taixe grapes, but the richer and 
deeper the soil the better. Bot was prevalent in 1886 among the grapae, but not the 
present seaeon. 

Small Fraite: On March let, 1886, plantations of all claaeee were in a good condi- 
tion, excepting the raspberry, the canes of which were badly winter-killed. On No- 
vember lat, 18S6, plantations of all olaaaee were in a good condition, excepting the 
strawberry, which waa injnred by the dionth. The blackberry and raspberry pro- 
dnoe the beet crops grown on highland having a rich loamy soil. The following is 
the average price paid per crate of twenty-four boxes each for the fruit dnring the 
seaeon: Blackberry and atrawbsrry ^. The estimated yield of the strawberry per 
acre was 200 bashela. The Crescent and Olendale varieties are the moat aucceaafnl. 

The acreage of frnlt- planting in this county is annually iucreaaing, and farmers 
are planting for home purposes qoite generally. 

(Stnithern porMon. — By Robert L. Hoixt, Richland.) 

Orchards: On March lat and November lat, 1886, trees of all claaaes were in good 
condition. The wood-growth of 1886 was medium of all clasaee, excepting the peach, 
which was light. 

The per cent, of failure since 1864 was very light. Trees will produce the beat 
reanlfe on a good poroua or sandy sabeoil. 

The moat sacceasfnl varieties in tide ooonty are: Apple— Summer, Early Harvest, 
Bed Aatrachnn, Carolina June; autumn. Maiden's Blush, Willow Tnig; winter, Ortley, 
Yellow Bellflower, Ben Davie, Winesap. Cherry, Early Richmond,' Morelloj pear, 
Bartlett; plnm, Wild Ooose. 

Of the apple crop of 1866, about 2 per cent, waa marketable. The averf^e mar- 
ket price paid per bushel; Apple 50 cents to $1, cherry f 2.G0 to %%, pear {3 to %i. 

Orchards of all Masses are profitable, excepting the peach, which winter-kill too 

The spring planting of 1866 waa about the same as in the previone year. 

Insects: The oodlin moth ia prevalent in thia part of the county. 

Vineyards: Orapes are not grown very extensively here; the most snccessfat, beat 
market and family variety is the Concord, and the average price paid per pound in 
thia market was SJc. to 4c 

The age of the oldest-planted fruit trees in this county is 26 years. The acreage 
Of trait-planting in this county ia annually increasing, and a general confidence pre- 
vails with the people in the horticultaral work, Farmers are generally planting 
frnits for their home use. 



SMITH COUNTY.— By J. J. i 

The following are the principal canaes why horticulture has made ao little prog- 
ress in Bmith county, aa well aa other countiea in northweatern Kanaas, in past 
years : First, want uf experience in tree-planting; second, dronth; third, insect en- 
mies; fonrth, indolence and indifference of the aettlera. Many of these settlers have 
been reared in timber conntriee, and their experience has been mainly in the line of 
catting down and destroying the native forests for the purpose of clearing the land 
for BgriculturHl pnrpoaea; many more have never owned oi tilled a farm, and henc» 
are novices on a Kanaas prairie farm; othera have filed upon land for specolative 
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pnrpoflefl, and will aell oat to the first buyer. With each a olase of aettlers, tbtj little 
has been sooompliBhed to determine the possibilitieB of the soil and olimate. Be- 
sides these olasBBB, there has been a certain olass of scientists in the Eastern Stales, 
who oonld not let oar settlers alone to parsae their course of reclaiming these wild 
prairies, but who have been teaching the pnblic that nothing conld be raised in weetem 
Kansas — -coutinnonsly proclaiming it to be a desert waste. The DntruthfolneBS of 
these assertions has been clearly demonstrated by the many forest groves and fruit 
otobards formed on the farms of oar intelligent home-makers; and there are very 
few farms in the oonnt; on which there are not favorable places for frnit and forest 
plantations. Already there are fruit orchards beaciug in Norton and Decatur 
connties, and shade trees aroaud the court houses. 

It is a settled fact that our rainfalls have increased; it may not be in the amonnt 
of water fallen, bot in the frequency of its occurring, thas more evenly distributing 
it through the season. If sach changes in the rainfall continue as in the past four 
or five years, this country will have all the water needed to make agriculture a com- 
plete success. I well remember that even in central Iowa, twenty-three years ago, 
drouths prevaUed on those prairies to anch an extent as to cause the belief that 
fruit and forest trees oonld not be grown there. The Iowa Legislature, by enact- 
ment, ottered a bounty for suocessfal tree-growing; and five years ago, when I 
moved from that State to this, the rainfall had so increased as to render living in 
that section decidedly unpleasant, bat the wide-spreading, open prairie was covered 
with groves and forests as far as the eye could reach, and authority estimated the 
forest area to be increased f ally three fold. 

Northwestern Kansas has been favored with three years of prosperity (last past), 
during which all binds of plants have floariahed as never before. Bains have been 
evenly distributed throughout the growing aeaaon, and farmers, taking advantage 
of this conditiQu, have planted ftait and forest trees and ornamental shrubbery 
around their homes, to beantity and make them comfortable^ In fkct, there has 
been more done in that line this season than ever before in this portion of the 
State. 

The following is a partial list of the kinds of trees and shrubs now successfully 
grown in this part of Kansas: Frait trees^Apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, apri- 
cot; forest trees — asb (two kinds), ailantus, cottonwood (white and yellow), Ameri- 
can sweet chestnut, elm (two kinds), oatalpa( Western hardy), white maple, ash-leaved 
maple, mulberry (two kinds), dogwood, Osage orange, honey locast, black locust, 
oak (two kinds), black walnut, willow (two kinds), Lombardy poplar; evergreens — 
red cedar, Norway spruce. 

Taking everything into consideration— -cheapness of the seed, expenses of grow- 
ing it, rapid and dense growth, endnranoe of droath — the asb-leaTed maple is among 
the few best tor the conatriictioQ of wind-breaka. I have been sQCDessfiil in growing 
the cottonwood and others of like character in the following manner: On all the 
lowlands in this county there is a spontaneoos growth of scrub willow, which takes 
possession of the land. By cutting oat these willows in the spring, and planting 
cuttings of cottonwood and others of like natnre, or seeds, thereon, I have grown 
them into trees twenty feet high and from four to eight inches diameter, without 
any care or attention. I have black walnut trees growing on auch land, now three 
years old from the seed, which are five to six feet high, and as thrifty as any in the 
county. 

The people of western Kansas no longer fear to plant fruit and forest trees as 
heretofore, having learned by eiperieuoe how to treat them successfully, viz.; Plant 
in April, cnltivate thoionghly until the middle of June each year, then mulch heavily, 
which will keep the ground cool and moist nntil the fall rains. 
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Binoe the people have qnit nelng the uatnral timber, ite growth hae increued very 
faat, and aince the prairie Ores have been stopped from Bweepiag over the land, in 
many plaoes a joimg timber growth ia starting op, where none baa heretofore been 
known to grow. What little natural timber ia used in from old and decaying trees ; 
the fonng growth is rigidly guarded fora fntnre nae. It is only a qnestion of a few 
years when western EaaBas will be dotted over with oroharda and groves, and graaaes 
and gralna will be easily grown on every farm. 

TREGO COUNTY.— Br W. B. KmrcHPiKLD, Waeeemey. 

Orchards: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, trees of all olaases were in a 
good condition, eioeptittg the peach, which was only medinm. The wood growth of 
1886 of the apple, cherry and peach was strong, pear medioin, plnm light. 

Per oent. of the failnras in the spring planting: Apple, ID per cent., cherry GO, 
peaoh 30, oaoaed by nsing poor stock. Frnit trees of all claasea do beet on a north- 
west alope and aandy loam. All olassea are very profitable for both family and mar- 
ket purposes. The spring planting of frnit trees waa large in 18S6. 

Vineyards: Qrapea are not grown to any extent, but the Concord ia the leading 

Small Frnits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in a good condition. The following list ia the moat snccesatnl in this eoonty: 
Blackberry, early, Eittatinny; late, Snyder, Lawton; onrrant. Bed Dntch; goose-* 
berry, Eonghton; raspberry, DooLittle. 

Bnssian Frnita; Apple and apricot trees, on March lat and November lat, 1SS6, 
were in a good condition. The oldest treea in this county are now three years. 

The acreage of trnit-tree-planting is annnally increasing in this connty, and 
farmers are planting orcharda for their home nses. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY.— Bv E. R. WOLVKBTOB, BABlJEa. 

(Eastern portiim,) 

Orchards: On March 1st and November lat, 1S86, all classes of trees were in good 

condition, except the peach, which was injured by the last winter. The wood growth of 

1886 was strong of the cherry, medium of the apple, pear and plnm, and light of the 

About 20 per cent, of trees failed in the spring planting of 1886, caused by naing 
inferior stock when planting, and some because tbey were planted too late. 

The most snccessfnl varieties in this connty in fruit and tree are: Apple — Sum- 
mer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Early Pennock; autumn. Maiden's Blnsb, Fa- 
menae, Grimes'a Golden, Lowell; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, 
Jonathan, Willow Tw^, Rawle's Oenet. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Morello. 

About 7S per cent, of the apple crop of the present season was marketable, and 
the average market price paid per bushel was ^1. Apple and cherry orchards are 
profitable, bat the peach is not. 

Blight is the only disease that has been prevalent, and it was not aa severe this 
year as last. 

Insects: The flat-headed borer and the tree cricket have been bad with the apple, 
more so than osnal; the borer is always more numerous in a dry year. Godlin moth 
was more destructive than ever. Fall web-worm was more unmeroQS than uanal. 

Vineyards; The vines matured 76 per cent, of a crop tbis aeason, bat the quality 
was not very good, on account of sun-scald. The Concord is the only grape grown 
to an; extent in this part of the connty. Tbe average market price paid per pound 
waaSo. 
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Sm&ll Fniite: On Msreh Ist and NoTsmber 1st, 1B86, pUutations ol all olasees 
ireie in good condition. 

Since orchards sie coming into beating, people take mote interest in their cnl- 
tnre, and farmers are moat all planting f raits for borne nses; and some are planting 
for the market. 

(StouWkam poriion. — By J. B. Avery, ClifUtn.) 

Orchards: On Match 1st and November let, 1886, trees of all olassea were in a 
good condition, and the wood growth of 1886 was medinm. Of the apple, about 3 
per cent, of the spring planting of 1886 failed. 

A tolling npland, well-drained northeastern location has produced the best teaolts 
generally with all olasses of orchards. 

The following varieties are the most BDcoeHsfnl in this oonnt; in tree and frait: 
Apple — Sommet, Eatl; Hatvest, Carolina June, Bed Asttaohau, Summer Qneen; 
aatnmn, Jonathan, Uaideu's Blush, Rambo, Lowell; winter, Wineeap, Ben Davis, 
Miasonri Pippin, Rawle's Qenet, Willow Twig. Chertf, Eatlj Kichmoud, common 
and English Morello; pear, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite; plam, Wild Goose, Weaver. 

This season 60 per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. Average market price 
paid pet bnshel; Apple TGc, cherry $S, plam |1. 

Otchards of all olaases are decidedly profitable. 

Insects: Apples have been damaged to quite an extent by handmaid moth, flat- 
headed borer and canker worm; theae species were more numerons than in the pre- 
ceding year. , 

Vineyards: The grape matared 60 pet cent, of a crop the present season, and it 
was flne in quality. The Oouoord is the most enccessful black variety and beat mar- 
ket variety grown in this ooonty. The Elvita and Pocklington ate the most anooesa- 
fnl white varieties, and the Delaware is the best family grape grown. ' The average 
price paid per pound in the market this season was 6c. 

Small Frnita: On Match lat and November let, 1886, plantations of all dasaefl 
were in a good condition. Tbe average market price paid per crate of twenty-foor 
boxes each thia season was: Gooseberry ^1,36, raspberry and strawberry $2.60. The 
estimated yield per acre of the raspberry waa 25 bashela, and of tbe attawberty 31( 
bushels. The following varieties are the moat aacceesfnl: Blaokbetty, medium, Tay- 
lor; late, Snyder; entrant, Bed Dutch; ohetry, Yetsaillaise, Fay's Prolific, White 
Dutch, White Grape; gooseberry, Houghton, Smith's, Downing; taspbetry, early, 
Sonhegan, Hopkins, Turner, Hansell; medinm, Ohioj late, Gregg, Cuthbert; straw- 
beriy, early. May King, Orescent, Chatles Downing; medinm, Sharpless. 

Bnesian Fruits: The apple cannot endure the severe cold winters and qontinnoas 
hot anmmets aa well as tbe more common varieties. The Red Aatraoban la the only 
variety that frnlted snccesafnily this season. On March 1st, 1886, the apricot trees 
were in a poot condition. The oldest planted in thia oonnty is seyen years. 

The acreage of fruit'planting is annually incteaaing, and the confidence of out 
people in the work of hottioultnre has been strengthened each year. Fatmets are 
planting fruits for home nses more generally. 

{Central-uiestem portUm. — By AUx. Spiers, Linn.) 
Otchards: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were In a 

good condition, excepting the pear, which was only fait. The wood growth of 1886 

was medinm. 

Ftuit trees of all dosses will produce beet results planted on highlands, and well 

protected by wind'breaks. The most snocesafol varieties grown in this county, in 

fruit and tree, ate: Apple — Early Harvest, Summer Qneen, Cooper's Early. 
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In 1886, 90 p«r cent, of the apple crop was msTbetable, and sold toi %1 peibDShel, 
cherries (or |G per bnshel. 

Iniiecte: The codlin moth was iajarioiu to the apple this seasoiL, and 1b on the 
increaee in numbers. 

Viuef ards: The grape waa highl; satisfactory in matorit; and qnalitj. The Con- 
obtd is the beat variety for all pvrposes, and is snoo^af nl on both bottom and ap- 
land Boila. 

Bmall Fraiti: On March lat, 1886, plantations of all claaees were in a good oou- 
dition. On November Ist, 1886, plantations of all olassea were in a good condition, 
exceptinj; the stiawberrj, which vaa badlj injured b; the dronth. Bmall frnits snc- 
oeed both on bottom or upland. Frloes received for frnit crop in 1886: Baapberries 
aold for (6 per orate of twenty-fonr boxes each; currants for (3.60 per crate. 

Tbe acrenge of frnit-pl anting is annnall; increasing in this county, and a gen- 
eral conSdenoe in fmit-giowlag prevails with the people settled in this oonnty. 
Farmers are planting fruits foe home purposes. 

WYANDOTTE COOSIV.— Br Fbahk HoiamoBE, Rosedale. 

{Eatt«m portion.) 

Oraharde: On March Ist, 1886, the apple, pear and plum were in good condition, 

ohetry and peaoh were injured. The condition of all classes of trees on November 

iBt, 1886, was bad, bat the wood growth was strong of the pear, light of the cherry 

and plum, mediam of the apple and peaoh. 

Per cent, of failnres ainoe 1884; Of the apple and plnm, 10 per cent., caused by 
severe winter and dronth following; pear, 2G per cent., caused by blight. The per 
cent, of failnre in the spring plantings was heavy, and caus&d by drouth. 

Location and Soil: The apple does best on a high, aUnvial soil; cherry, pear, and 
plnm, on a high, dry, exposed location. 

The following varieties ace the most successful in this county in tree and fruit: 
A-pple — 'Summer, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, Mother; autumn, Orlmes's Oolden, 
Jonathan, Wine, Fulton; winter, Ben Davis, York Imperial, Oano, Willow Twig, Wine- 
sap, BawIe'sQenet. Feach,A.lezander,01dMixon Free, Clawford'sEarly, Heath Cling, 
Chinese Oling; pear, Bartlett, Winter Nelis, Seckel, HoweU; plum, Wild Ooose, 
Miner. 

Of this year's apple crop, abont 75 per cent, waa marketable. The average price 
paid per bnshel this season was: For apples 60c., cherry $4, pear $3.50, plum $3.60. 

Considering all costs of growing, the apple, oherry and plum are profitable, other 
classes are not. 

Insects: Tbe codlin moth, crown borer and apple ouroulio infested the apple; 
the plum ontculio the cherry and plum crop to a small extent. The plur 
destroyed many of the plums. Peach and apple-tree borers were more n 
than in previons jears. 

Vineyards matured TO per cent, of a crop. The Conoord is the best black grape, 
tbe Elviia, white grape, and are preferred for market and family purposes. The 
average price paid per pound in this market was 5c. Vineyards seem to do beat 
on hillsides well drained. The Ives is preferred for an early variety. 

Small Fruits; On March 1st, 1886, plantations of the blackberry, currant and 
gooseberry were in a fine condition; raspberry, medium; strawberry, poor. On No- 
vember 1st, 1886, the blackberry and gooseberry were in a good condition; currant 
and raspberry, very poor; strawberry, medium. The blackberry does the beet on a 
north slope with good soil; currant, on a northern exposure, and shaded on the 
south; gooseberry, on a south slope well drained. The average prices paid per orate 
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of twenty-toni boieB each weceaa followa: BlaokbeTry fS.eo, cnirsnt, gooeebeirj, 
and raspberry |3, strnwberrf $2.50. The average receipts per acre were: Black- 
berry and oarraat (800, gooseberc; $360, raspberry 9176; strawberry $200. The 
moat sDCcesefnl varieties in thia coimty are; Blackberry, early. Early Harvest; me- 
dinm, Kittatinnj; late, Snyder, Taylor; currant. Red Datoh, Cherry, Versaillaise, 
Bed Orepe, and White Orape; gooseberry, Houghton, Mountain, Smith; raspberry, 
early, Hausell, Doolittle, Hopkins; medium, Hopkins, Tyler, Sonhegan; late, Gregg, 
Thwack; strawberry, early. Crescent; medinm, Charles Downing; late, Sbarplese. 
(Weitem portion. — By H. H. Kenu, Bonti«r SpriHga.) 

Orchards: On Marcli 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were not in a «atiefaotory con- 
dition. On November 1st, 1686, all classes were in a fair condition. The wood 
growth of 1S86 was light of all classes but the plum, which was mediitai. 

The per oent. of failures since 1884 was very heavy; trees suffered severely from 
the extreme cold winter preoediog. The plnm endured thecold better than any class 
of trees planted. Per cent, of failnieeof the spring planting: Apple, peat and plnm, 
33 per cent., caused by droQth, careleeauess in planting^ and neglect of cnltivatlon; 
cherry and peach, SO per oent. 

Location and Boil: The apple succeeds best on a northern and eastern slope, deep 
saudy loam and a day aubeoil. Timber or brush land ie preferred; cherry on an 
eastern or northern slope, loam or sandy soil, gravel subsoil ; peach, eastern or north- 
ern slope, sandy soil, not too rich ; prairie loam is not good for peach — - the higher 
the location the better; pear (dwarfs), succeed bast on a moist soil, northern or east- 
ern slope, sandy loam, day snbsoil or reddish shale soil is preferred; plnm. Wild 
Ooose, shonid be planted on northern slope, if possible, and near a ponltry range or 
building. 

The following varieties are the most saooessfnl in this county in tree and'^ruit; 
Apple — Summer, Carolina June, Early Harvest, Keswick Codlin, Red Astcachan; 
antvmn, Maiden's Blush, Jonathan, Oldenbu^, Rambo, Famense; winter, Winesap, 
Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Willow Twig, Missouri Pippin, Rawle's Qenet, Rambo, 
Huntsman's Favorite. Cherry, English Morello, Montmorency; pear. Early Harvest, 
Osband's Snmmer, White Doyenne, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, LeConte, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Angooleme, Vicar; plum. Wild Ooose, Golden Beauty, Black- 
burn, Miner, Lawrence. 

The present year about SO per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. The fol- 
lowing is the average prioe paid per bashel this year; Apple 40c., cherry and pear 
|3, plnm 12.60 to $3.60. 

All things oonsidered, an apple orchard can be made profitable, and other classes 

There was a decrease of at least 80 per cent, in the extent of planting this spring. 

The apple and pear were attackad by blight, and the plum by the black knot, this 
season. 

Insects: The codlin moth and borers have been damaging to the apple; the 
woolly aphis and curonlio have infested the cherry; the curoulio infested the plum. 
None of the above-named species are as numerous as in years before. 

Yineyards: About 75 per oent. of the grape crop matured this season, and the 
quality was better than osual. About 26 per cent, was ruined by rot. The following 
varieties are the moat aacceasfnl: Black, Concord, Norton's Virginia, Ives, Moore's 
[Early]; red, Brighton, Draout Amber; white, Elvira, Goethe, Pooklington. The El- 
vira and Concord are the best varieties for family and market purposes. The aver- 
age price paid per pound thia aeaaon was 4 cents. Vineyards do best on an eastern 
or southeastern slope or on a hillside, sandy loam having a porous subsoil. The 
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following 18 a preferred liat of varieties: Brighton, Dracnt Amber, Uoore's [Early], 
Oonoord, Elvira, Qoetbe, Norton's Virginia. A remed]' to prevent rot: Powdered 
Bulphar and lime eprinkled over the vines and earth when vet with dew. 

Small Frnits; On March let and November let, 1886, plantations of all olSEaes 
were in good condition. Location and soil: Theblaokbecry does best on a rich loam, 
no difference as to location; currant, on noith aide of a hill, reqaiiee partial shade; 
gooseberry, on a northern elope, aa they bloom early in the ipring and are killed by 
late f rOBte ; raspberry, red-olay sobsoil, enriched, no difference in location ; the straw- 
berry grows well on any rich soil, a southern slope for earl; varieties, northern for 
the main crop. The following is the average price paid per orate of twenty-fonr 
boxes each; Blackberry |8.60, gooseberry and strawberry %2, raspberr; f 3. The fol- 
lowing varieties are tbe most sncoeesfnl in tbis county; Blackberry, early, Dorches- 
ter; mediuio, Kittatinny, Lawton; late, Snyder; currant, Red Dntoh, Cherry, White 
Datoh, White Orape; gooseberry. Mountain, Downing; raspberry, early, Hopkins, 
Tamer, Davison, Shaffer; medium, Miami, Cuthbeit, Reliance; late, Qregg; straw- 
berry, early, Crescent, Ironclad, Cumberland [Triumph]; medium, Chas. Downing, 
Ironclad, Wilson; late, Faery, Capt. Jack, Windsor Chief, James Vick, Glendaie. 

Russian Frnits: On March 1st, 18S6, apple trees were in a fine oondition. The 
Tetofsky and Oldenburg fralted sDcceBsfnlly the past season. On March 1st and 
November 1st, 18S6, apricot trees were in a fine oondition. 

Tbe acreage of fruit-planting has decreased in the last two years, bnt farmers 
are planting fruits for general home uses. 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT. 

ANDERSON COUNTY.— Bv Josh. TiVLOS, Kichmond. 

Orchards: On Marah 1st and November 1st, 18S6, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition, and the wood growth was light to medium. 

Since 1881, a very small per cent, failed, and very few spring plantings failed. 

liooation; A north or northeastern slope with a rich soil is the preferred location 
for all classes. 

The most suocessfnl varieties in this county are: Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, 
Carolina Jane, Bightop Sweet, Chenango; autumn, Maiden's Blnsh, Lowell, Jeffries, 
Famense, Jonathan; winter, Winesap, Bawle's Genet, Some Beanty, .Ben Davis, 
Hubbardaton, Missouri Pippin. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Morello; pear, 
Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beanty, Angonleme; plum, Wild Goose. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, about 76 per cent, was marketable. The average mar- 
ket price was lOc per bueheL 

All things considered, the orchards of all classes are profitable, excepting the 

Frait-planting was more extensive in the spring of 1886 than of the preceding 
Insects: The round-headed apple-tree borer seems to be on the increase this sea- 
Vineyards: About 76 pet cent, of the grape crop matured, bnt was of medium 
quality. The Concord, Hartford, Ives and Dracut Amber are the most sncoessfnl 
varieties. The Concord is the best market and family grape. The average price 
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paid pec ponnd for the frnit this season was 4d. For a Tine; ard, an upland, lime- 
stone soil, having a sontb or aontheast slope, seems to prodnoe the best reanlts. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist, 18S6, all plantations were in good oondition, eicept- 
Ing the blaokberry and raspberry, which were ininred by the severe winter. , On No- 
Tember 1st, 18B6, plantations of ell classes were in good condition, excepting the 
raspberry. The blaokbercy does the best on any well-drained soil; raspberry ea rich 
soil, and any location. The average market prioe paid per crate of twenty-fonr 
boxes this season was as follows: Blackberry $8.60, strawberry $2.10. The estimated 
jield in bushels per acre of the strawberry was 100. The most snooessfnl rsrieties in 
this county sre as follows: Blackberry, Kittatinny; onrrant, Red Dntoh; gooseberry, 
Songhton, Downing; raspberry, early, Hopkins; medium, MoOormick; late, Qregg; 
strawberry, early. Crescent; medium, Capt. Jack, Ohas. Downing; late, Windsor 
Chief, Olendale. 

Bnssian Frnits: On March Ist and November let, 1886, the apple was in good con- 
dition. 

The acre^e of fruit-planting is annually increasing in this ooonty, and the gen- 
eral oonfidenoe of our people in the work of horticoltare has not lessened dnring the 
past two years, and farmers ore planting fruits for home uses. 

BAETOd COUNTY.— Bi F. W. Bestbb, Piwdeb Bock. 
(West ftay*.| 

Orchards: AU classes of frnit trees were in good condition on March 1st, 1886, 
«xoepting the peaoh, which was injured during the preceding winter. On November 
Ist following, all classes were in good condition. 

The failures of trees since 1884 have been light, and mainly oaused by attacks of 
borers and extreme cold winters. In the spring planting of 1886 there were no fail- 
ares only amoDg trees that had been shipped in from a distance, which were gen- 
erally dead before delivered- 

Location: All classes thrive Lest on upland facing to the north. Second bottoms 
are quite snooessfnl. 

The following is a list of varieties which have proven snocessful in this count;: 
Apples — Summer, Early Harvest, Bed Astrachan, Cooper's Early; antnmn. Maiden's 
Blush, Bambo, Famease; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, Rawle's 
■Genet, Winesap. Cherry, Early Richmond, May Duke; peach, Alexander, Craw- 
ford's Early, Bivers, Old Miion Free, Family Favorite (f), Crimson Beauty(!); 
pear, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlott, Flemish Beauty, Eiefler, Vicar, Winter Nelis; plam, 
Wild Goose, Miner. 

The apple crop matured properly for market with soaroely a loss. Prices paid 
for fruit pec bushel: Apple |1, plum fl.fiO. The other classes did not yield any sur- 
plus. 

Apple, cherry, pear and plnm orohacda are profitable in this county. 

Diseases: None have yet appeared among the orohards. 

Insects: The borer and oodlin moth are present with us, and seem to follow the 
tread of the seCtler. A few plum ourcnlio have been found. 

Vineyards: This fruit is saccessfnl. The crop in 1B86 was good, and matured 
without loss. Concord leads for all general purposes, but the Ives, Catawba and 
Martha ace very promising. The frnit sold in our market the present season at 8c. 
per ponnd. The rot or mildew have not yet appeared. 

Small Fruits: The condition of plantations was good on March 1st and Novem- 
Ist, 1886. All classes thrive on a sandy loam. Prices paid in the market per bushel: 
Gooseberries f 1.20, raspberries $4.80, strawberries $4.80. Estimated yield per acre: 
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Ooosebeir; S7S traahelB, Taapberiiw 80 bnsbele, strawbertiee 86 boBhels. List of 
most anooesBtnl varieties: Haspbeny, early, Tyler, Soobegau; mediam, MoCoimiok, 
Turner; late, Oregg; etrawberry, early, Orescent, Canada; mediDin, Capt. Jack, Chos. 
Doming, Shaipteas; late, Eentvok;, Jnmbo. 

Roasian Fraita; Apple — The condition of the trees on Marob Ist and Noyember 
Ist, 1886, waa good, bnt no better than onr oonunoD kinds in hardineaa. A.ptioot: 
The trees are hardy to date, bnt the frnit trees vere killed by the oold of the last 
winter as extensively ss those of the peach. 

The acreage of fmit-planting ia ananally increasing, and the people have grent 
confidence in the fntnie sncoeaa of frnit cnltnre. Farmers are generally planting 
frnlts for family nse. 

{Eiat half.— By Levi Cunn, Oreat Bend.) 

Orohacds'. The condition of all claases of frnit trees was good on March Ist, and 
NoTember let, 1886, and the wood growth waa fair to good. Of the spting planting 
the failnres were light, and these generally occurred from a bad condition of the 
trees used. All olaaaas aeem to aacoeed beat on a northern alope. 

The fallowing is a list of varieties which are most ancoesstnl: Apple — Summer, 
Carolina Jane, Red Astrachan; antnmn, Maiden's BInsh, Rambo; winter, Ben Davis, 
Jonathan, Willow Twig, Winesap, Rawle'a Oenet. Cherry, Early Richmond, Morello; 
plnm, Wild Oooae; pear, Edmond, Bartlett, Flemish Beanty; grapea, Concord. 

Small Frnita: Plantations of all clasaea were in a very good condition on March 
1st, 1886, and on November lat, following. The Eittatinny blackberry, Hongbton 
gooseberry, Sonhegan raspberry, and Crescent strawberry are most sncoesafnlly 

Eaoh year shows a greater oonfidenoe in horticulture In this oonnty, by the in- 
creased acreage, and farmers are generally planting fruits of all kinds for family 
purposes. 

CBA3E COUNTY.— Br J. W. Btrah, Cbdab Point. 

Orchards: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in good 
condition, excepting the peach, which waa winter-killed. The wood growth of 1886 
was strong of the pear, light of the apple and peach, mediam of the cherry and plnm. 

Since 1881 the apple haa tailed S per cent., on account of borers and the severe 
■winteiB; peach about 60 per cent., caoaed by the severe winters. The per cent, of 
failnres in the spring planting of 1886 was as follows; Of the apple abont 10 per 
cent., cherry and pear 5 per cent., plnm 4 per cent., caused by dronth. Orchards of 
all claases have given satisfactory resnlta during the past yeara on bottom lands, with 
timber belt on south side. 

The moat Buccessfal varieties in this county in tree and fruit are aa foUowa; 
Apple — Summer, Yellow Transcendent, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Red Astrachan, 
Cooper's Early; autumn, Maiden's Blush, Fall Wine, Rambo, Lowell, Autumn Swear; 
winter, Jonathan, Rome Beanty, Winesap, Ben Davis, Westfield Seek-no-fur Cher, 
Rawle's Genet, Willow Twig, Newtown Pippin, English Rambo. Cherry, Early Rich- 
mond, English Morello; pear, LeConte, Osband's Summer, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlett, 
Angouleme, Flemish Beauty, Seokel, White Doyenne, Sheldon, Winter Nelis; plum. 
Wild Oooae, Miner. 

Abont 60 per cent, of the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. The average 
market price paid per bushel this season waa as follows: Apple AOc, cherry and pear 
»3, plum |2.76. 

Considering all things, orchards are profitable. 

In the eastern part of the county, pear blight prevailed to some extent. 
16 
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Insects: The roand-heBded borer, codlin moth, fall web-woria, oanlcei worm and 
bftndmftid moth infested the apple this season; the fall web-wOFm, the oheirf tree; 
tree orickel, the pearj cnroalio, the plnm. The oodlin moth and flnt-headed borer 
Tere 30 per cent., and the fall veb-woim 60 per cent, more nam.eFOiiB this season 
than last. 

Vineyards: Qrape-Tines matured 20 per cent, of a crop less than last year, bnt 
quality vaa better. The following varieties are (he most succesefnl in this connty: 
Black, Worden, Concord, Moore's [Early]; red, Brighton, Salem, Delaware; white, 
Jefleraon, Tergennee. Moore's [Early] is the beat market variety, Brighton the best 
family variety. Average market price paid per pound this season was Sjc. Loca- 
tion: For the past five years, vineyards have produced (he best results on deep loam 
soil, the plants set in trenches three feet wide and three feet deep. The following 
varieties are preferred: Barly, Moore's [Early] ; medinm, Brighton, Worden, Martha, 
Concord; late, Tergennes, Jefferson. 

Small Frnits: On March Ist plantations of all classes were in a good condition 
excepting the blackberry and raspberry, which were injured by the winter. On 
November lat, 1886, plantations of all classes were more or lees injured by the drouth. 
Small fruits do best on lowlands. The average market price paid per crate of tweuty- 
fonr boiea each was as follows: Blackberry and strawberry $3, gooseberry $2, rasp- 
berry $3.60. The most sucoessfnl vatietiee in this county: Blackberry, early. Early 
Harvest; medium,EtttBtinny; late,Bnyder; currant. Red Dutch, White Dutch; goose- 
berry, Houghton, Downing, Smith; rBSBberry,earIy,Souhegan, Hopkins, Tyler; me- 
dinm, Ohio, Centennial; late, Oregg, Shaffer; strawberry, early. Crescent; medium, 
Capt. Jack, Chas. Downing; late, Kentucky, Olendale. 

Enssian Apricot: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees were in a fine oon- 
dition. The oldest planted trees in the county are oa their eighth year. 

The acreage of fruit-planting in this county is largely increasing, and the con- 
fidence of our people in the work of borticultnre is Strengthening each year. Farmers 
are generally planting fruits for home uses. 

COFFEY COUNTY.— By Johb Buvkh, Ottumwa, ahd O. B. Tasiteb, Babbt. 

Orchards: Condition of trees on March lat, 1886, was good of all. olasaea excepting 
the peach, which was largely killed by the preceding winter. The condition on No- 
vember Ist following was good. Wood-growth in 1886, medium of all claaaea exoept- 
ing of the young peach trees, which was light to ffood. 

Failnres in trees since 18S4 were light of all classes excepting the peach, which 
was heavy; of the planting in the spring of 1886, light. 

Preferable location and soil: The apple thrives best on a north or northeast 
slope; cherry, on most any location; pear, near the dwellings, and where possible 
select an eastern slope, having a rich dry soil; plnm, in or about the range of poul- 
try, on good clay soil. 

The following is a preferred list of the several classes most snccessfnl in tree 
and fruit for the connty : Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Cooper's Early, Yellow 
June, Red Astrachan, Carolina June; antnmn. Maiden's Blnsh, Chenango, Lowell, 
Porter, Winter, Ben Davis. Missouri Pippin, Winesap, White Winter Pearmain, Jon- 
athan, Rawlo's Genet, Willow Twig, Limber Twig. Cherry, Early Richmond; pear. 
Early Harvest, Summer Doyenne, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Winter Helia, Bartlett 
Flemish Beanty; plnm. Wild Ooose, Miner. 

About 60 per cent, of the apple crop of 1986 was marketable. Bottom lands 
yielded the best product. Average price paid in (he market per bushel: Apple 60o., 
cherry |2.26, pear |3.60, plnm |1.26. 
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Apple, oherr7, peai snd plam orobardB are profitable in thia oaant;, but do not 
teoommend planting tbe pear or plnm in large Iota. 

Dieeaee«: None hare been aerionaly damagii^. Apple trees have shown a tew 
oaaee of twig blight onlj, bnt In a. very light form. The same haa been observed 
among peac trees. 

Ineecta: The canker worm, oodlin moth and plnm oarcnlio have been noticed, bat 
are not prevalent. In neglected orchaida the fall web-worm haa been found. 

Tineyarda: The crop in 1886 was some less than a full one, bat the quality was 
good. List of varieties most aacceeafol; Black varietiee, Concord and Hartford. 
The flrat is the beat for family and market oses, and sold the paat eeaeou In onr mar- 
ket at an average of Be per pound. The grape-vine aoooeeded beat on a high, rich 
well-drainbd land, and protected on the aontb from winds. Trelllaee ace the best 
supports, and a moderate priming and mnlohing are beneficial. Diaeasea: Rot was 
quite damaging in I8S5, bnt not ao in 1686. No oasea of mildew on the leaf bave 
been noticed. 

Small Frnita: Condition on March 1st, 1886, good of all classes excepting the 
blackberry, the caoae of which was the injury of some plantations by the cold of 
preceding winter. On November let, 1886, all classes were in good condition, ex- 
cepting the strawberry, which had aoffered ftom dronth. Blackberry thrives the beet 
on well-drained land, and where protected from north wind; currant, where partially 
shaded; gooaeberry, on moat any aitnation; raapberry, aee blackberry; atiawberry, 
on elevated, rich day land. Average market priof in 1886 per crate of 34 boxes: 
Blackberry |a.30, gooseberry |1.7S, raspberry |2.20, strawberry |1.87 j. Liat of most 
BDOoeeafnl varieties: Blackberry, early, Eittatiuny; late, Snyder; gooseberry, Hongh- 
ton; raspberry, early, Doollttle,BoDhegan; mediam, Gregg; late, Qregg, McCormiek; 
strawberry, early, Crescent, Charles Downing; medinm, Sharpleas; late, Kentucky. 

Bnasian Apricot: Trees were in a good condition on March Ist, 1886, bat made a 
light growth daring the aeason. 

The aoreage of frnit-growing has been increasing, and the interest of the people 
in the pnrsnit baa not lessened. Farmera are generally planting the various daases 
to eapply f rnita for their famillee. 

DODQLAS COUNTY.— Bv C. H. LovEJor, BiLDWni City. 

Orcharda: On March 1st, 1886, the apple, cherry and plum were in a good con- 
dition, others were damaged. On November 1st, 1886, all olasaes of treea were in a 
good condition, and the onrrent year's wood growth was very light. 

The failures since 1881 were medium of all claases. Of the spring planting, the 
failures were light of all claaaea. 

The most suooessful location and aoil for all claaaea is a rich surface loam, with a 
stiff clay or gravelly subaoil. 

The following is a list which are saccessf al in the coouty: Apples— Summer, Barly 
Harvest, Cooper's Early, Bed Astrachan, Hightop Sweet, American Bummer; antamn. 
Maiden's Blush, Lowell, Porter, Hays, Wine, Fameuse, Jonathan; winter. Win esap, 
Ben Davis, MlsBOnri Pippin, Willow Twig, Bed Winter Pearmain, Weetfleld Seek- 
no-fnrthec. Cherry, Early Bichmond, English Horello; pear, Bartlett, Angooleme, 
Howell, Seokel, Sheldon; plum. Wild Oooae, Miner. 

The average market price paid per bushel was as follows: Apple 80o., chetry $2, 
pear |1.50, plum $1. 

Conaideiing the value and expense of orcharda, they are very profitable. 

The planting in the spring of 1886 waa larger than of preceding years. ' Apple 
and pear trees were somewhat afflicted the past season with twig-blight. 

Insects: Tbeapple has been damaged slightly by the codlin moth and tteeerioket; 
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they are on thtt inorease in some looalities. The plnm has been Hlt(tok«d by th« 

OQTOIllio. 

Tineyards: Abont 76 per cent, of the crop mstared, bnt it was pooT in qoalitf. 
The following list ia the moat ancoeasf nl in this oonnty ; Black, Concord, Ivea, Noiton, 
Warden; Ted, Dracat Amber, Catawba, Delaware; white, Martha, Ajin Arbor. The 
ConcQrd ia the best familj and market variety grown in the connty. The iTerage 
market price paid for grapee waaSjc. per pound. Vineyarda prodnoe the best reanltH 
on a high red loam, with good cultivation. The following list ia preferred: Concord, 
Worden, Ives, Norton, Catawba. On lowlands, the rot haa been prevalent to a slight 

Small Frnits: On Uarch 1st and November 1st, 1SS6, plantations of all dasaes 
were in a very fine condition, eioepting the blackberry and gooseberry. All classes 
do very well on a rich, upland, porous loam, having a western slope. The average 
market price paid in onr market pec crate of twenty-fonr boxea each waa as follows: 
Blackberry, raspberry and strawberry, 92.40; cnrrant and gooseberry, $1.10. The 
following is the estimated yield of bushels per aore: Blackberry, 50; currant 160 to 
200; gooseberry, raspberry and strawberry, 200. The following are the moat soccese- 
fnl varieties in this county: Blackberry, Snyder, Wilson,- EittBtinay,Lawton; currant. 
Cherry; raspberry, Tyler, Soahegan, Davison, Gregg, Doolittle, McOormick, Seneca; 
strawberry, descent, Chas. Downing, Cumberland, Capt. Jack, Qlendale, Old Ironclad, 
Windsor Chief. 

Kossian Fmits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1S86, the apple was in a fine con- 
dition; the Ked Astraohan was the only one fruited. On March lat and November 
let, 1B86, the apricot was in a fine condition. The age of the oldest planted trees in 
this oounty is fifteen years. 

The acreage of fruit- planting is largely increasing in this county, and farmers are 
planting for their own home use. The general oonQdenoe of out people in the work 
of horticultnre has not lessened daring the past and present years. 

FBAHKLIN COUNTY.— Br Judsob Wiujams, Ottaw>. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 18S6, trees of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the apple and peach, which were damaged a little. On November 1st, 1886, 
trees of all classes were in a good condition, excepting the cherry. The wood growth 
of the current year was from light to medium. 

The failures since 1884 were very light, and a very small per cent, of the spring 
planting failed. AU classes do best on a northern location with light to deep sandy 
or red loamy soil having a porous clay snbsoil. 

The following is a list of sQccesaful varieties in this county in tree and fruit: 
Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Red Astraohan, Lowell; autnmn, 
Maiden's Blush, Mother, Jonathan, Porter, Chenango, Grimes's Golden; winter, Mis- 
souri Pippin, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Rawle's Genet, Qilpin, Winesap, Smith's Cider, 
Rome Beanty, Bed Winter Fearmain. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Horello; 
peach, summer, Amsden, Alexander, Nugent's June; autumn, Heath Cling, Craw- 
ford's Iiate, Stump the World; pear, Sheldon, [Beurre de] Anjou, Angonleme, Seckel, 
Howell, Vicar, Kieffer; plum, Wild Goose, Rogers, 

About 50 per cent, of the apple crop of 1886 was marketable. The average mar- 
ket price paid per bushel for fruit was as follows: Apple 46o., cherry $1.75, pear 
and plnm |2.60. Apple, cherry and plum orchards are very profitable, others are 

The spring planting of 1886 was larger than that of the preceding years. Apple 
and pear trees were injured by blight. 
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Insects: Flat-headed boreis and tree orioketa have injured the apple more this 
year than evei before. The oodlin moth worked on the pear, bnt not ae mach as 
nanal. The plam oarcolio and gouger are not bh bad as aanal. The fall web-worm 
and handmaid moth are worse than ever before. 

Vtnejarda: About 50 per oent. of the grape crop was marketable, bnt the quality 
was very poor. The following are the most enaceBsf nl Tarietiea; Moore's [Early], Wor- 
den, Concord, Early Victor, Clinton, Norton, Draonl Amber, Agawam, Pooklington, 
Lady, Noah, Elvira. For market varieties the Worden, Draont Amber and Concord 
are the be»t; for family ose, the Moore's Early, Lady, and Noah. The average mar- 
ket price was 3c per ponnd. Location: Vineyards do best on light sandy ridges, 
with a BOatbem or eastern slope, trained on wire treltis, given a careful annnal 
proning and clean coltivation. The following varieties are preferred: Early Victor, 
Moore's [Early], Worden, Concord, Norton. Last year abont 80 per cent, of the crop 
was destroyed by rot, and this year sbont 20 per cent. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in good condi- 
tion, Bicepting the blackberry. On November Ist, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in a good condition. The blackberry and raspberry prodnce best resnlts on a 
rich deep soil well-drained and sloping to the north; currant and gooseberry on a 
well-drained soil with Boathern protection; strawberries do best onaolayloam. The 
average market price paid per crate of twenty-fonr boies each was as follows; 
Blackberry and raspberry $3, gooseberry fl.SO, strawberry f2.2B. The following is 
the estimated yield of qnarts per acre: Blackberry 1,000, gooseberry 1,500, raspberry 
900, strawberry 8,500. The following is a list of snccessfnl varieties: Blackberry, 
Snyder, Taylor, Kittatinny, Wilson; cnrrant, Bed Datoh; cherry, JIaples; goose- 
berry, Houghton, Smith; raspberry, Hopkins, Sonhegan, Tyler, Turner, McCormiok, 
Keliance, Cutbbert, Thwack, Gregg, ShafCer; strawberry, Crescent, Domiing, Miner, 
Windsor Chief, Cnmberland, Glendale. 

Soseian Frnits: The Red Aatrachan and Oldenbnrg frnited saccessfnlly the pres- 

- The -acreage of frn it-planting is annually increasing in this county, and the 
farmers are planting frnits for their home nses. 

HABVEY COUHTy.— Br It. Hall and K. W. Cbahdall, NeWtON. 

Orchards: The condition of cherry and plum trees was good, apple fair, peach 
poor, on March let, and good of all classes on November Ist, 1886. The season's 
wood growth in 1886: Apple, cherry, peach, good; pear, fair; plnm, very strong. 

Losses since 1884 were light, oacBed by neglect and severe cold winters. Failares 
in spring plantiug were light, and were occasioned mainly by dronth. 

Location: High, well-drained land is most socaessfnl for orchards. 

The following list embraces the most successful varieties: Apple^ Summer, Early 
Harvest, Carolina June, Bed Astrachan, Cooper's Early, Chenango; antnmn, Maiden's 
Blnsh, Bambo, Lowell, Dominie, Haas, Sammer Queen; winter, Ben Davis, Winesap, 
Missonri Pippin, Willow Twig, Bawle's Genet, Kome Beauty, Jonathan, Huntsman's 
Favorite, Smith's Cider, Talman's Sweet. Cherry, Early Richmond,- Large Mont- 
morency, Hay Dake; peach, Ams^en, Qovernor Garland, Alexander, Early York, 
Early Cravrford, Indian Blood Cling, Old Miion Free, Old Miion Cling, Stump the 
World,Crawford'sLB(e,Heath Cling, Lemon Cling; pear, Bartlett, Summer Doyenne, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Osband's Sommei, Early Harvest, Seokel, White Doyenne, 
Dearborn, Kieffer, Angouleme, Clapp's favorite, Howell, Flemish Beauty, Vicar, 
Mount Yernon, Sheldon; plum. Wild Goose, Weaver, Chickasaw, Miner. 
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Ths apple oTop in IS86 was fair, Inil not np to market giadeaa in previoDB yeafs. 
Frioes paid pet bushel: Apples T6o. to $l>oberrj$SJ>0 to $<; peai (1 to $5, plmn $2. 

Apple, peac, plum and cherrj oroharda are a profitable inveatment in this connty. 

Diaeases: Pear blight only has been noticed in the orohards. 

luseote: The oodltn moth, borera and onronllo are pieeent, bnt not nnmeroua, 
yet th«y are increaBinK- 

Viae} ards: The crop in 18SS wae medium in qaantit; bnt good in qaalily. LiBt 
of Bnooeeafnl vartetiee: Black varietieB, Champion, Concord, Moore'B Early, Hart- 
ford, Clinton, Ive*;- red varieties, Delaware, Salem, Catawbd, Diana, Aganam; vbite, 
Martha, Elvira, Niagara, Lady, Pooklington. Beat varieties for market, Conoord, 
Obampion Salem, Martha; for family, Conoord, Hartford, Salem, Martha. Orapes 
sold in oar market the paat Beason at 7o. per ponnd. Tineyarda ancoeed beat on 
high foiling l&nd and a deep aandj soil. They ahonld be irell.onltiTated each year, 
and the land given a good snrf ace dreesing \Tith well-rotted ,mannre. Trdliaing has 
proven to be the best support for the vine, and Bhoold be ooiutraoted north and 
eonth. Rot has not been troablesoine in oar vineyards. 

Small Fmita: Plantations were in good oondition on March let, 186S, excepting 
of the blackberry, the oanes of which were partially winter-killed. All were in good 
oondition on November let excepting the strawberry, which had saflered from the 
Beoaon'a dronth. Small fmita sacceed on any good soil that does not retain anrplns 
water. Prioea paid in the market tor the f rait dnring the season per orate of 
twenty foar qoactB eMOb: Blackberries $3, carrauts (8, gooseberries (1.76, raspberries 
fS.25, strawberries C8. Estimated yield of fruit per acre: Blackberries SO boshels, 
raspberries 100, strawberries 60. The following is a list of varieties wbiob sacoeed 
in theoonnty: Blackberry, Wilson jr., Eittatlnny; carrant, Red Datoh, White Orape, 
Fay's FroliUo; gooseberry, Honghton, Smith; raspberry, early, Soahegan, DoolitUe; 
later Oregg, Miami. 

Bassian Frnits: Apricot treee were in good oondition on March let, 1886, and No- 
vember 1st following. The bloom was killed by the cold of last winter, and therefore 
did not f rait. 

The acreage of fmit-planting is increasing, and oar people have fall oonOdence 
in the snooeea of hottionltare in the ooanty. Farmers generally are planting to pro- 
vide their families with an abondance of frait in the near fntnre. 

HODGEUAK COUNTY.— Br BniBT Ebbblb, Abthub. 

Orchards: All olaBSee of frait trees were in good oondition on March 1st and No- 
' Tombet Ist, 18S6, sad the cairent year's growth was fair. 

Ijosses in the spring planting were very heavy, owing to a disastrons hailstorm 
whtoh swept the coanty on Jane IT, 1866. 

Orchards are most snocesef nl on sandy loam on upland. 

List of varieties promising success; Apples ^Summer, Bops of Wine, Carolina * 
Jane; aatamn. Maiden's Blash,Eambo,HQbbardBton,01denbarg; winter, Ben Davis, 
Winesap, MisBoari Pippin, Bawle's Qenet, Smith's Cider, Stark. Cherry, Eaily Rich- 
mond, English Morello; peach, Alexander, Crawford's Early, Early York, Wheatland, 
Stnmp the World; pear, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, LeOonte. 

Not any diseases or iOBects are found here which are damaging to trees. 

Vineyards: The onrrent year's crop was destroyed by a hailstorm. The black va- 
rieties, Concord, Moore's [ E^rly ], and red, Agawam, Salem, and white, Ooethe, Martha, 
Prentiss and Elvira have been sncaessfoL Orape-vines shoold be planted on sandy 
loam, and in locations having a sonthwestem exposure, and given dean cnltivation. 

Small Fruits: All clasBes were in good oondition on March Istsud Norember 1st, 
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1886. The Houghton gooseberry, Soohegan and Otegg caapberty, and Oreaoent, 
ShacplesB and James Viok strawberry, have Icaited sucoesBfaUy in the conntj. 

Rnasian Frnit: The apple and aprioot treee are haidy. The last-named frnited 
for the first time this year. 

The acreage of trnit -plan ting is annually increasing, and the people firmly be- 
lieve that fruits can be BDCcessfnUy grown in the ooun^. 

JOHNSON COUNTY.— Bv E. P. DiBHL, Ol*the; A. W. jBWBiT, Da SOTa. 

Orchards: AUclsases of f rait trees were in good condition on March Ist, 1886, ei- 
-oepting the peaob. On November 1st following, all were in good condition in the 
western portion of the ooanly, excepting the peaob and pear; those in the eastern 
portion were reported poor. Tbe current year's wood growth waa only fair tbrongh- 
out tbe ooanty. 

Losses of the trees in orchards, planted before 1684, are reported as heavy since 
that date, ooonrring from dronth and intense cold. Losses in the onrrent year's 
planting were abont twenty per cent, of the apple, caoeed by droath. 

A northern slope, haTid^ a poroos soil well drained, is recommended as beat for 
an orchard. 

List of Tarietiea ancceasfol in tree and frnit: Apple — Snmmer, Early Harvest, 
Carolina June, White Catlin, Bed Astracban, Hightop Sweet; antDmn, Maiden's 
Blnsh, Jonathan, Fameose, Rambo, Dominie, Holland Pippin; winter, Winesap, Ben 
Davis, Miasonri Pippin, Willow Twig, York Imperial, Rawle's Qenet. Cherry, Early 
Bicbmond, English Morello; pear, Bartlett, (Beurte de) Anion, Clap p's Favorite; 
plam, Damson, Wild Ooose, Miner, Chickasaw. 

Abont Bfty per cent, of tbe apple crop in 1886 was marketable, and tbe follow- 
ing prioee were paid per bnshel: Apples 30o., cherries Jl.SO, pears $2, plums, $2. 

All classes of orchard fruits can be grown profitably for market and family uses, 
'excepting the peach, in this county. 

Diaeases: Blight of the apple and pear were the only diseases known. 

Insects: Codlin moth, borers and fall web-worm were prevalent, bat not ao 
unmerODS as in years previous. 

Vineyards: Abont 60 per cent, of the crop in 1886 matured. For market, Con- 
>oord, Delaware, Catawba, Lady, Elvira and Pocklington were aaccessfnl, and sold at 
2jc. per pound on an average. 

Bot of tbe frnit was not extensive, and pcodaoed no material loss to the crop. 

Small Fruits: The condition of all classes was good on March 1st, 1886, except' 
log the raspberry, bnt rather poor on I4ovember 1st following. Tbe average price 
paid per crate of 24 qnarta each in the market: Blackberry $3.20, currant }2.50, 
gooseberry $2, raspberry $2.40, strawberry $1.85. 

List of most sncoeaaful varieties grown in the coanty: Blackberry, Snyderj onr- 
rant, Eed Dutch, Oherry, VerHaillaise, White Dutch; gooseberry, Hoaghton, Downing; 
raspberry, McCormiok, Miami; strawberry, early. Crescent, Sharplesa; medium, Chas. 
Downing, Cumberland; late, Capt. Jack, Qlendale. 

BoBsian Fruits: Trees on March let and November 1st, 1896, were in fair condi- 
tion; apricots were in same condition. 

Farmers are generally planting frnita for family nsea. 

LYON CODNTY.~Bt Jamss SikpsON, Emfokii. 
Orchards: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition, excepting the pear, and the wood growth for the current year was 
medtam to good. 
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The fftilnres sinoe 1881 were very l^ht; of the epilng planting they were mediam, 
owing to the drj veather. 

Looatioa: Second bottom (or apple; bottom next to the timber for cheiij; up- 
load and level, to pieveut late (roets, for the peach. 

The following ie a list of vacietiee «bioh ace snocessfol in this ooantf : Apple — 
Summer, Early Hflrveat, HiKhtop Sweet, Red ABtcanhan, Cooper's Early; antnnin. 
Maiden's Blosh, Home Beaut?' Swaar, Famense; winter, Ben Davis, Jonathan, Wina- 
sap, McAfee, Smith's Cidet, Rawle's Qenet, Lawvec. Chercy, Early Kichmond; 
plam. Wild Goose, Emigrant. 

Abont TO per cent, of the apple crop of 1886 was marketable; and the average- 
market price paid was 20c. per bnahel; cherries sold for $i per bushel. Pear trees 
have all been killed by the blight. 

The oodlin moth has been injnrions to the apple, and the cnroolio has been de- 
straotive to the plam. Both insects are increasing in number. 

Tineyards: Aboat 66 per cent. Of the grape crop of 18S6 matured, bat was of 
poor qnality. The following is a list of vaiietiee which are encoesstnl: Concord, 
Warden, Champion, Dracut Amber, Hartha, Bodgere's No. 13. The Concord is the 
best variety for market and family pncpoaes. The average market price paid was Co- 
per pound. Vineyards do the best on a good bottom and rich land, with good culti- 
vation. The following list is the m.ost snccessfal: Draout Amber, Ives, Worden, 
Concord, Champion, Clinton. In 1885 TO per cent, of the grape crop was destroyed 
by rot, and in 1886 10 per cent. 

Small Frnita: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a good con* 
dition, excepting the raspberry and strawberry, which were medium. On November 
Ist, 1886, all plantations were in a poor condition on aooount of the dry weather. 
The average market price paid per crate of twenty-fonr boies each was as (allows: 
Blackberry $4.80, currants $2.10, gooseberry |2, raspberry |3, strawberry $3.60. 

The acreage is slowly increasing in planted fraits in this county. 

LINN COUNTY.— Br F. B, FuLKBBflON, Babhard. 
{Norlh haff.) 

Orchards: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were in good 
condition, excepting the peaoh, which failed. The wood growth of the current year 
was strong of all classes. The following varieties are the most sncoessful: Apple — 
Winter, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Miasonri Pippin, Mammoth Pippin, Newtown Pip- 
pin, Bellflower. About 60 per cent, of the apple crop of 1886 was marketable; the 
market price paid per bushel was 26o. 

Vineyarda: The Concord is the most successful variety, and best for family and 
market use. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st and November Ist, 1BS6, plantations were in good 
condition. Bottom lands produce the best results. The most successful varieties in 
the county are as follows: Blackberry, early, Wilson; medium, Lawtou; raspberry, 
HonseU. 

Farmers are generally planting fraits for their home ase. 

(South haff.—By J. W. Latimer, PUatanton.) 
Orchards: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes wete in a good 
condition, excepting the peach, and the current year's wood growth was medium to 
strong. 

The failures since 1884 were very light, also were those ot the spring planting. 
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AU olasses of trees prodnoa eqnallj well on a northerly eiposnre having a red 
limestone aoil. 

The (ollowing is h list of variBtiee whiob are snooessfnl in thia coontf: Apple- 
Summer, Carolina Jiiae, Earl; Harvest, Kirkbcidge White, Earl; Penooak; antnom. 
Maiden's BlDsh, Faajense, Wine (s;d. Fa. Redstreak), Lowell; winter, Bea Davis, 
Willow Twig, Smith's Cider, Winesap, Bawle'a Genet, Jonathan. Cherry, Early Kioh- 
mond; peooh, anrnmer, Amaden, Early Bed Rareripe; aatamn, Old Mixoc Free, 
Lemon Cling, Smook, Stamp the World; pear, sammer, Howell, Summer Doyenne, 
Tyson; aatnmn, Bartlett, Sheldon, Angonleme, Clapp's Favorite; winter, Vioar; 
plnm, Wild Goose. 

About 60 per oe>)t.'of the apple crop of 1886 was marketable. The average mar- 
ket price paid per bushel was as follows: Apple 26o., cherry $1.60, pear and plnm $2. 

Apple, cherry and pear orchards are very profitable. 

Insects: Apple trees have been infested by the root louse, oanker worm, tent 
oaterpillac, and the frnit by the codlin motb; cherry has been troubled with the tent 
caterpillar; pear has been attacked by the codlin moth, and plnm by the anroolio- 
None of these insects are as nnmerons as nsnal. 

Vineyards: About 60 per cent, of the grape crop matured this season, but was not 
good in qnality. The following varieties are the most sucoesaf ol : Concord, Catawba, 
Agawam, Martha, Draont Amber. The Concord is the best family and market va- 
riety. Average market price paid per pound was 8o. The Concord and Catawba are 
preferred to others. One-half of the crop of frnit was destroyed by rot. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, 1896, plantations were in a splendid condition. On 
November 1st, 1886, the blackberry, gooseberry and strawberry were in a good con- 
dition; others were injnred by drontb. The average market price paid during the 
season per crate of twenty-fonr boxes each was as follows: Blackberry fl.EO, rasp- 
berry $2, strawberry $1.75. The following is a list of the most snccesatnl varieties 
in this county: Blackberry, early, Early Harvest; mediom, Kittatinny and Snyder; 
cnrrant, Bed Dutch, White Dutch; gooseberry, Houghton; raspberry, early, Turner, 
Cnthbert; medium, McCormick; late, Gregg; strawberry, medium, Crescent; late, 
Kentucky. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is decreasing in this county. The general oonfl- 
denoe of our people has lessened in the work of horticnltnre. Farmers are planting 
frnits for their home uses. 



MABIOM COUNTY.— Br J. B. Pobbs, Antelope, «trD Euqbhe V. Babhbs, HiKiotr. 
Orchards: AU classes of fruit trees were in good oondition on March 1st and 
November Ist, 1886, excepting the peach, which was poor. Tbe current year's growth 
was also good- 
Losses of trees since 1884 from the effects of the extremely cold winters inter- 
vening have'been very light, excepting of the peach. Of the oarient year's plant- 
ing, a very small per cent, have failed from dronth. 

The following ia a list of varieties whieh are anccessfnl in the county in fruit and 
tree: Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Bed Astraohan, Cooper's Early, 
Hightop Sweet; autumn, Maiden's Bluah, Rambo, Fall Wine, Northern Spy; winter, 
Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Winesap, Grimes's Golden, Borne Beauty. Cherry, Early 
Richmond, English Morello; pear. Early Harvest, Bartlett, Lawrence; plum, Wild 
Goose. 

About 90 per cent, of the current year's crop of apples was marketable, and sold 
in the market at an average price of (1 per bushel. Market price of other fruits: 
Cherry |2.50 to |3 per bushel, pear $8, plum $1.85. 
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All classes of OTcharda have been profitable investments to their owners. 

DiBeases and ineects have not been aerionaly damagitig to onr oichards. 

Vinejards: The current year's crop was heavy and of beat qnality. TheConoord 
and Delaware are best market as well as family varieties, and sold in the market at 
an avecage of He. per ponnd. Tinejards should be protected by shelteia. They 
•nooeed on most any soil. Kot was not prevalent the present year, nor was any mil- 
dew of the leaf disoovered. 

Small Frnite: The condition of plantations of allclBBses on March 1st and Novem- 
bn let, 1886, was fair to excellent. Location and soil: The carrant la most snooees- 
fdl on rich, dark soil, where well protected from northern winds; gooseberry a light 
soil, on a slope well protected; strawberry on a northern or western slope, well pro- 
teoted. 

BnBsian Frnits: Apple and aprioot, trees were in good condition on KoTember 1, 
1886. None have fmited, nor do I believe this class worthy of attention. The acre- 
age of frnit plantations is annually increasing, and. farmers are extensively planting 
for family uses. 

( Weat half.— By WiUiam H. Mean, Feabody.) 

Orchards: The condition of all clasBes except the peach was good on March 1st 
And November 1st, 1836. Their wood growth was only medium. 

The losses of trees since 1884 from the effects of the intervening cold winters 
was quite light, and the same may be reported of the cnrrent year's planting. 

Location and soil: A northern slope, or a western one, sheltered on the west with 
wind-breaks, having a limestone soil, is preferred for the apple; oherry should have 
high, rolling ground, black soil and clay subsoil well drained; peach has done well 
on all characters of locations, pear on limestone soil well drained. 

List of varieties most successful in tree and ftnit in the oonnty: Apple — Snm- 
mer, Carolina June, Bad Astrachan, Early Harvest; autumn. Maiden's BInsh, Rambo, 
Cadwallader, Lowell; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, Winesap, 
Rawle's Oenet, Willow Twig, Dominie, Grimes's Qolden, Gilpin. Cherry, Early Bich- 
mond. May Duke, Governor Wood; peach, Amsden, Alexander, Late Crawford, Old 
Uiion Cling; peat, Angouleme, Bartlett, EieSer, Seckel; plum, native seedlings, 
Sand. 

About seventy-five pec cent, of the ourtent year's apple crop was marketable, 
and sold on an average of 90o. per boehel. Other frnits sold as follows: oherry $4 
per bushel, pear ^2, plnm $2. All olassM of orchard frnits aie profitable invest- 
ments, excepting the peach. 

Insects: The codlin moth or apple worm were not very nnmerous, bnt the plum 
enroDlIo did great damage, and the fall web-worm were more numerous than usual. 

Vlaeyards: The cnrrent year's product was a full crop. Successful varietiee: 
black. Concord, Ives, Elvira, Hartford; red, Catawba, Delaware; white, Martha, Lady. 
The Concord and Catawba are the beet varieties for market, and' with the Ives for 
family uses. These sold in the market at 6o. per ponnd. Grape-Tinea do well on 
limestone soil when well onltlvated and manured. Rot has not reached this section 
of the country, so far as known. 

Small Fruite: The condition of plantations on March 1st and November Ist, 1866, 
was good, though (he strawberry was not as strong as nsual, on account of drouth. 
These frnits generally succeed on most any kind of soil if properly cared tor. 

Current year's market prices per crate of 24 quarts each: Blackberry |8.10, 
gooseberry fl, raspberry $2.40, strawberry $4. List of most sncceesfnl varieties: 
Blackberry, Eittatinny, Missonri Mammoth, Snyder; cnrrant, Bed Dutch, White 
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Oiape; gooaebeirj, Downing; raapbercy, DooUttle; sttawberiy, Crescent, Chas. 
Downing, Capt. Jaok, Wilson. 

BniBian Apiioot: The trees were ia good condition on Maroh Ist and November 
Ist, 1886. Tlie oldest trees are now ten year* old from seed, and bloomed the ptesent 
year, bnt this was destroyed by late (rosta. 

The aoTsage of frnit- planting ia annually increasing, and the oonfldence ol the 
people strengthened in the nltimate snocess of fmit onltnre in the oonnty. 

McPHEESOK CODNTT.— Bt Theo. Booos, McPhkbsoh, iSD Uboboe Olivaitt, Cobway, 

Orchards; All classes of frait trees were in good condition on March 1st and 
November let, 1886, excepting the peach, which was only medinm. The current 
year's wood growth was generally light to medinm. 

The failure of trees since 1884 from the effects of the extreme cold winters inter- 
vening was light, excepting of the peach,' which was heavy. .Of the current year's 
planting the failnres were not serious. 

Apple and oherty trees are most sncoessfnl on black, sandy loam, having a porous 
Hnbsoil; peach and pear on a northern slope, and protected from hard winds; the 
soil for pears shonld be a heavy loam; plums in a range for poultry or hogs. 

List of varieties auocessfnl ia tree and frnit: Apple — Summer, Eightop Street, 
Early Harvest, Carolina June, Red Aatrachan, Summer Qneen; antamn. Maiden's 
Blnsh, Lowell, Jonathan, Rambo, Fall Winesap, Rome Beanty, Orimee's Qolden, 
Milam; winter, Ben Davis, Rawle's Genet, Winesap, Roman Stem, Missouri Pippin, 
American Oolden Rnsset, Willow Twig, Tellow BeMower, Jonathan, Bed Winter 
Pearmain, McAfee. Cherry, Early Richmond, May Duke, MoreUo; peach, Hale's, 
Crawford's Early, Ameden, Alexander, Early York, Yellow Rareripe, Old Miion Cling, 
Stamp the World; pear, Early Harvest, Hammer Doyenne, Osband'a Summer, Bart- 
lett, Flemish Beauty, Howell, Loaise Bonne de Jersey, Kieffer, Clapp's Favorite, 
Lawrence, Augonleme, Winter Nelis, Vicar; plam. Wild Gloose, Miner, Lombard, 
Qerman Prune, Weaver. 

Abont 86 per cent, of the apple crop in 1886 was marketable, and sold readily at 
SOe. to (1 per bnsheL Other orchard fcnits sold at the following prices per bnshel: 
Cherry $4, pear $6, plnm $2, All clasaea of orchards are profitable, whenever prop- 
erly cared for, excepting the peach. 

Dtaeases: None are prevalent; occaaionatly blight has appeared in a light form. 

Insects: Codlin motli, fall web-worm, borers and plojn oaicnlio are not nnmeroua. 
The tree cricket has become prevalent. 

Yineyards; About 90 per cent, of a fall crop matured and was marketable. The 
following varieties -were snaceasfnl: Black, Concord, Clinton, Moore's [Early]; red, 
the Delaware, Draant Amber; white, the Martha leads. The Delaware and Concord 
have become favorites for family and market uses, and sold readily in the market at 
from 5 to lOo. per pound. Vineyarda thrive best on sandy, elevated lands and nnder 
good cnltivation or a mnlch. No diaeaaes have as yet appeared. 

Small Fruits: Flantationa of all classes were in good condition on March 1st and 
November 1st, 1886. Soils and locations: Blackberry should have a aandy loam and 
a northern exposnre; currant and gooseberry, a black aandy loam with partial 
shade; raspberry and strawberry, loamy soil on sloping ground. Average market 
price paid per crate of twenty-fonr boxes tor current crop waa: Blackberry $4.26, 
gooseberry, $8, raspberry $4.60, strawberry $4.60. Estimated yield per acre of cur- 
rent year's crop: Blackberry 1,200 qnarts, gooseberry 1,200, raspberry 1,000, straw- 
berry 2,000. Liat of moat auocessfnl varieties: Blackberry, early. Early Harvdtt, 
Snyder; medinm, Kittatinny; late, Lawton; currant, Bed Dutoh, Fay's PtoUflo, 
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Cb«rTf, White Dutch; gooseberry, Honghton, Downing, Smith; rospberrj, earty, 
Doolittle, Turner; medium, Miami, Gregg; late, MoCormlck; Btiawberi;, early, Wil- 
son, Oreeoent; mediam, Capt. Jack, Charles Downing; late, Kentnoky, Olendale, 
Cumberland, Mt. Vernon. 

RnseioD Fraibs: Apple treea were in a fair condition on Mucoh 1st and NoTember 
1st, 1886. A few varieties fruited, bat the frait was inferior. The trees are not quite 
as hard; as most of our oommon sorts. They suffer from oar sammer's hot winds 
more than the cold of winter. Apricot trees were in a fair to good condition on 
March 1st and November lat, 1886. The oldeat-planted trees are now eight to nine 
years old. Some bloomed the present year, bat bore no frnit. 

The acreage of trnit-planting is annnally increasing, as also the oonQdence of 
the people is growing stronger in the fntnre success of hortionltnre in the oonnty, 
and farmers are generally planting fraita for family nse. 

MIAMI COUNTY.— Br L. BlanoP, OaiWATOHiE, 

Orchards: The condition of all classes of frnit trees was good on March 1st and 
November 1st, 1886, eioepting the peach; and the onrrent year's wood growth was light 
of the apple, medinm of the cherry and peaoh, good of the pear and plnm, 

Abont 20 per cent, of the apple, and all of the peach trees which were in good 
condition np to the winter of 1884, have since failed from the extreme cold of suc- 
ceeding winters. No failnres occnrred in other classes. Of the current year's plant- 
ing, the failnres were very light among home-grown trees, while of those shipped in 
the loss was very heavy. 

Experience of [>ast years has shown that all classes thrive best when planted on 
high, dry lands. 

List of varieties which have been sucoeesfDl in tree and frnit in the oonnty: Apple 
— Sammer, Early Margaret, Carolina Jnne,, Bed Astrachan, and Mother; antnmn. 
Maiden's Blnsh, Lowell, Jonathan, Grimes's Oolden; winter, Ben Davis, Missonri 
Pippin. Stark, Willow Twig, Rawle's Oenet, Winesap, May, Moore's Sweet. Cherry, 
Early Richmond, English Morello; pear, Amire Joannet, Clapp's Favorite, Snmmer 
Doyenne, Bartlett, Flemish Beanty, Angooleme, Winter Netis; plnm. Wild Oooee 
Damson. 

Very little of the apple crop of 1886 was np to standard grade of market frait; 
in some orchards not more than 20 per cent., while in others it wonld reach 80 per 
cent. Average market price paid in 1886: Apples per bushel, SOc^ oherr; tl.60, 
pear %2, plnm %l.2&. 

All classes of orchards are profitable in a ran of several years, eioepting the peach- 
Diseases: None appeared in the orchards during 1886. 

iDseots: The oodlin moth, fall web-worm and handmaid moth tr6nbled the ap- 
ple, bnt none were more nnmerons than in preceding years, excepting the fall web- 

Tineyarda: Varieties sucoeeafnl — Black, Concord; red, Draont Amber, Delaware; 
white, Niagara and Ann Arbor are leading. The Concord, as a family and market 
variety, has preference to all others. The frait averaged daring the onrrent season 
in the market Sc. per pound. The vine thiivee best wtien planted on a high, dry 
soil, trained on trellis, and summer -pruned. Some vineyards have been benefited 
by mulching the land between the rows. The rot has been prevalent for several 
years, and at times quite rninoas to a large portion of the crop. Hildew has not 
been noticed. 

' Small Fruits: Plantations were generally in good condition on March 1st and No- 
vember Ist, 1886, eioepting the strawberry, which was weakened by the present eea- 
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son's drODth. These ftalls appear to do as well on high, dry and sandy land or 
piaiii ; loam as elsewheFe. Average market price per crate of tventy-fonr qnarte 
each for the omrent year; Blackberry $2.40, goosebetrjfl.7fl, cnspbercy f 2,60, attaw- 
berry f2,B0, List of yarietiea most anoceBBtoUy giowu in the oonnty: Blaokbeirty, 
early, Brnnton; medinm, Bnyder; late, Kittatiuny; onrrant, Red Dutch, White Dutch; 
gooseberry, Honghton, Downing; raspberry, early, Tyler, Sonbegan; medium, 
MoCormick; late, Gregg; strawberry, early, Crescent; medium, Chaa. Downing; late, 
Jersey Qneen, JDm.bo, Qleudale. 

Bnsaian Frnits: \pple — There are bnt few yonng trees on trial which are in good 
condition. None have tmited yet. Apricot — Theae trees are about aa promising 
as reported for the apple. 

The acreage of fralt planting ia annually increasing, and the oonfidence of the 
people has not been weakened, only regarding peach culture. 

MORBIS COUNTY.— Bi F. B. EiBBis, Whitb City, and C. Ekak, Council Gbove. 

Orchards: The condition of frnit trees of all daaaes was good on March Isl, 1S86, 
excepting the peach. In the northern portion of the oonnty, the condition of the 
apple, cherry, peat and plum is reported aa poor on November 1st, 1886; peochgood. 
In the central and eonthern portion each olaea ia reported in good conditjov. 

Failures since 188i, from the effects of SQbseqaent bard winters, have been light, 
and were caused more from intense heat and dronth than cold. Failnres of the cur- 
rent year's planting were light, and occasioned by dronth largely. 

LooatioD and Soil ; The apple, peach, pear and cherry thrive' beet on a northern 
elope, high land Of good quality, and a gravelly snbaoil. Some peach proharda 8Dc< 
ceed on a aonthem alope; plums on deep npland loam. 

Liat of varieties which are saoceaafnlly grown in tbe connty: Apple — Summer, 
Early Harvest, Red Aatrachan, Carolina June; antmnn. Maiden's Blnsh, Cooper's 
Early, Wealthy, Redstreak, Jonathan, Pall Pippin, Chenango (syn. Sherwood's 
Favorite); winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Rawle's Genet, Winesap, Minklec, 
Smith's Cider, Willow Twig. Cherry, Early Richmond, common Morello; paaoh, 
Alexander, Amsden, Hale's, Btnmp the World, Heath Cling, Crawford's Late; pear, 
Clapp's Favorite, Oaband's Summer, Summer Doyenne, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, 
Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Onondaga, Yioar, Lawrence, Kieffer; plum. Wild 
Oooao, Waahington. 

About 65 per cent, of the apple crop of 1886 waa marketable, which sold readily 
at an average of 86c. per bnshel. Other fruits sold at an average price as follows: 
Cherry per bushel $8.26, peat f2.60, plum $2.26. 

Apple, cherry, pear and plnm orchards have been profitable in the central and 
southern portion, while only the apple and cherry are reported as profitable in the 
norther^ portion. 

Diseases: Twig blight on the apple and pear has been prevalent in a light form. 

Insects: Borers handmaid moth, tree cricket and plnm cnrcolio have been damag- 
ing the current season, but not more ao than in preceding years, excepting the flat- 
headed borer, which are prevalent in dry seasons, and the fall web-worm. 

Yinejards: About 90 per oent. of the crop matured, which was of good quality, 
and sold in the market at 4c. per pound. The Concord still maintains its place at 
the head of the list as the beet variety for family and market purposes. Location 
and soil: The vine thrives best on good upland, having a gentle slope. The gionnd 
should be annually mannred, well onltivated, and kept mulched in midsummer and 
faU. Rot has not been prevalent the present year, and no mildew has been dis- 
covered. 
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Small Frnits: In the nottbern portion of the oonnly, bUokbeiij and laapberry 
canes wece reported injured on March lat, 1866. Other olassea in good otrndition, 
while in the central and HODthem all olaBaea were in fair to good condition. On 
November let, 1886, blackberry, raapberr; and strawberry plants were reported ia 
poor condition; onrrant good, and gousebeir; medinm. In the northern portion. 
oonditiOD of the blaokberrj, gooeeberry and raapberry was reported on I^ovember 
Ist, 1886, BH good; currant and strawberry injored by the drouth. The average cur- 
rent price per crate of 2i qaertg paid: Blackberry fS.SO, gooseberiy (2, raspberry 
$8.S0, strawberry $2.60. List of snccesafnl varieties; Blackberry, early, Early Har- 
vest; medium, Kittatinny, Lawton; late, Snyder; onrrant, Bed Datcb, White Grape; 
gooseberry, Houghton, Downing; raspberry, early, Souhegan, Doolittle; medium. 
Turner, HcCormick, Ironclad; late, Oregg, Shaffer; strawberry, early, Wileon, Ores- 
cent; medium, Jas. Yiok, Mancheetei, Sharpless; late, Sharpless, WUeou. 

iCussian Fruits: The condition of apple trees was good on March 1st and No- 
vember 1st, 1686, bat they are no more hardy than the oommott sorts grown in this 
county. Apttcot trees were in good condition on March 1st and November Ist, 1886. 
Theft (ruit bads were killed during the preceding winter. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is annaally increasing, and the people have confl' 
denoe in the future of the fruit-growing pursuit. 

OSAGE COUNTY,— By J. G. Ci.ark, Wavslabd, 
{SorOt half.) 

Ocobaids: On March 1st, 1886, apple, peach and plum trees were in gffoA condi' 
tion; other classes were medium to poor. On November 1st following, all olassee 
were good, excepting the cherry. The current year's wood growth was medium to 
light, owing to a drouth. 

Failures of trees since 18S4 from the effects of the oold winters intervening were 
quite light, also light of the current year's planting. 

Looation and Soil; For the apple, very little difference is found in oar varying 
soils. Good care and cultivation are the main requirement. The same may be said 
of the cherry. The peach has done the beat on highlands having a light soil; pear 
socceede on any soil which does not produce too strong a growth; plum should 
have a northern location, to prevent early blooming, which ia generally killed by late 
apring frosts. 

List of varieties successfully grown in this county; Apple — Bummer, Early 
Harvest, Carolina June, Hightop Sweet, Maiden's Blush; autumn, Bambo, Weatfidd 
8eek-tto-[orther, Wagener; winter, Bawle'a Genet, Baldwin, Wineeap, Hoibury Rua- 
set, Hnbbardaton. Peach, Amsden, Harrison; pear, Sugar, ButFum, Battlett, Angou- 
leme, Sheldon, Vicar, Easter Bearre. 

About 60 per cent. Of the apple crop of the present year was marketable, which 
sold at an average of 60o. per bushel. Average oarrent prices of Other frnits sold 
in the market: Cberr; |2.50 per boshel, pear $2.60, plum (6. 

Apple and pear orchards are profitable for market. Other classes are only for 
family purposes. 

Diaeaaea: Blight on the apple, cherry and pear trees. 

Insects; Codlin moth, canker worm and cnroulio have been the most damaging. 
The last named and the tree cricket were more numerona the preaent year than 
neual, while ell others were less. 

Vineyards: The crop in 1686 was a foU one, and can be marked 100. List of va- 
cieties successfully grown in this county: Black kinds. Concord, lyea, Champion; 
red, Delaware. The Concord still holds the lead for a best market sort, and the 
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Delaware as beet tor family oaea. These sold readil; at an avecage of io. per pound. 
The Tioes STiooeed planted inany weU-drained land, well onltiiatHd, trained to trellis. 
Rot has not been prevalent in this ooant;, and verj little of mildew. 

Bmall Frnita: On March let, 1BS6, blackberry plants were slightly injared. All 
ottker clssscB were in good condition. All passed the season in good condition, ex- 
cept snch as were not well cnltivat^d. These fraits sooceed on any good corn land. 
The aversg* market price paid for small fraitg in 1886 was: Blackberry $1.60 per 
crate of 21 qnarts, currant $2.40, gooseberry $2.10, raspbeiry $3, strawberry $2. 

Bassian Apricot; The trees passed the last oold winters uninjured, and bloomed 
the past spring, bnt the fmit was destroyeil by a late spring frost. 

The acreage of frnit planting is annually increasing, and the people have fall 
confidence in snooesBtal reenlts. 

PAWSEE COUNTY,— Br J. F. Hcksh, QiBFiELD. 
Orchards: Condition of trees on V^rch 1st and November 1st, 1886: Apple,good; 
cherry, fair; peach, poor; pear and plum, good. The carrent year's growth was 

Failares Of frnit trees sinoe 1884 were heavy, oaosed mainly by neglect; of the 
spring planting not heavy, from same oanse. 

Bottom land, having a northern plope, has proven to be the beat for orchards. 

Insects have not been prevalent dnring the present year. 

Yineyards: The Concord is the leading variety of grape in the connty for all 
purposes. The vines are most snocessful when planted on an eastern slope, having 
a dark, loamy soil, and clay subsoil. The canes should be laid down in the fall, and 
covered; pruned in early spring, and managed on the renewal system. 

Small Fruits: Condition on Maroh Ist and November lat, 1896, of gooseberry and 
strawberry plants good, raspberry fair. These do the best on higUy-enriobed loamy 
soil, having northern eiposnre. 

The acreage of f rnit-planting is annually increasing, and the people have oonG- 
dence of fntnre success. 



BENO COUNTY.— By. J. J. Mbubb, HcrcHDraoir. 
Orchards : The condition of all classes of fmit trees was good on March 1st, 1866, 
and November 1st following, excepting the peach. The carrent year's wood growth 
was medium.' No faUures occurred in the epring planting, excepting where dam- 
Orchards succeed in the Arksnsaa valley on any good corn land- 
List of varieties successfully grown in the county: Apple — Summer, Carolina 
June, Early Pennock, American Summer; antnmn, Grimes's Qolden, Maiden's Blush- 
Jonathan; winter, Missouri Pippin, Ben Davis, Winesap, Wageaer, Willow Twig, 
Cherry, Early Bichmond, English Morello; pear, Osband's Summer, White Doyenne, 
Bartlett, Lonisa Bonne de Jersey; plum, Wild Goose, Miner. About 76 per cent, of 
the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. 

All classes of orchsrds are profitable investments, except the peach. 
No diseases have appeared, and bnt few insects injurious to fruit trees. 
Yineyards: The Concord still holds the head of the list for family and market 
purposes, although many new varieties are being tested by D. M. Wright of this place, 
and give great promise of being valnable. [Notb. — The fineat exhibit I have seen in 
the State was sent rae by Mr. Wright, and embraced largely varietiea of recent in- 
trodnction. The size and follnese of the bunches and berry, and exceedingly rich 
quality, speak strongly in favor of the adaptation of the Arkansas valley to grape 
culture. — Seo'i.] 
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Small Frnito: The oonditlon of pUutationa oa March 1st ancl November lat, 1886, 
waa fail to good of all claesea. 

Bnasian Aprioot: The trees passed the oold winters of 1884-86 immjnred, and 
bloomed in the spring of the present fear, bnt failed in frniting, owing to a enow 
storm daring the blossoming period. This was the flrsl failare for several jears. 

The acreage of frnit-planting is annually increasing, and onr people have great 
confidence in the snccess of hoTtionltnre in this vallej. 

(Bt J. E. WhiU, Kent.) 

Orchards: The condition of frnit trees of all classes was good on Match Ist and 
November lat, 1886, except the oherrj, which waa only fair. The cnrront year's 
wood growth was light of all classes, except the apple, which was mediam. 

Failnres in the onrrent year's planting were heavy, and owing to poor condition 
of the stooh used. 

Location and Boil: Apple trees thrive best on a dry or well-drained deep, black 
loam; cherry, dry, and inclined to da; soil; peach, light sandy soil; pear and plnm, 
heavy, black sandy land, with a clay subsoil. 

' List of sncoessfnl varieties: Apple, Carolina Jane, Ked As trachan, Early Peu- 
noek, Summer Queen; aatnmn. Maiden's Blush, Fall Pippin, Jonathan, Milam; win- 
ter, Miasonri Pippin, Rome Beanty, Winesap, Grimes's Golden, Ben Davis, Rhode 
Island Greening, Willow Twig, Smith's Cider, Roman Stem, Smokehoirae. Oherry, 
English Morello; plnm. Wild Goose, Miner, Washington. 

Abont 80 per cent, of the current year's apple crop was marketable, and sold 
readily at 91 per bnsheL Average cDirent prices for other froits: Cherry $4.80 per 
bnshel, pear $6, plnm fl.SO. 

All classes of orchards are a profitable investment, where properly managed; ex- 
cepting the peach. 

Dbeates: None noticed, excepting a light form of twig blight on apple trees. 

Insects: These have not been nnmerons or materially damaging as yet, except- 
ing the flat-beaded borer, which is most troablesome in dry seasons. 

Vineyards: Abont ninety per cent, of a fnll crop of grapes was matured, which 
was excellent in qaality. List of varieties which are grown snocesafnlly: Black, Con- 
cord, Tictor, Moore's [Early], Worden, Wilder, Highland; red, Jefferson, Delaware, 
Diaoat Amber, Catawba; white, Lady, Lady Washington, Dnchess, Perkins, Niagara. 
The frnit sold in the market at Cc. per pound. Grape-vines thrive well on all 
onr different soils, and trait abundantly every year. I believe they will do best on 
the black, sandy bottom lands, and produce heaviest crops. Rot has not been prev- 
alent, nor the mildew of the leaf. 

Small Fraits: All classes were in good condition on March 1st and November Ist, 
1886. These thrive on the black bottom land. 

Rnesian Apricot: The trees are hardy and promising. 

The acreage of frnit planting is annaally increasing, and there is a general con- 
fidence in the succeas of such investments. 

EICB COUNTY.— Bv J. B. SoHLiCHTBR, Stbrliho. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 18S6, and November let following, trees of all classes 
were in good condition, excepting the peach, which was injured. The current year's 
wood growth was light of the cherry and peach; of other classes, medium. 

Since 1884, 10 per cent, of the cherry and 50 per cent, of the peach have failed, 
cansed by severe winters. Of the spring planting, 60 per cent, of all classes of trees 
failed on account of inferior shipped-in stock, and drouth. 
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Location and Soil: The appla and oherry lutTe snooeeded beat dnring the past 
jeaTB on a sandy loam with a heavy aubsoil, and whece the water is from 5 to 12 
feet from the anrfaaei peach, pear and plum on a sandy loam with a clay soil. 

The most sncceasful Taiieties in this county in tree and frait are as follows: 
Apple — SammST, Eaily Harvest; anlnmn, Maiden's Blosb, Bambo; winter, Miasoari 
Pippin, Ben Davis, Wineaap, Jonathan, Rawle'a Genet. Cherry, Early Richmond, 
common MoreUo; peach, Amsden; pear, Bartlett, Seokel; plam, Sand (Hill), Wild ■ 
Oooae, Emigrant. 

Abont 60 per cent, of the apple oiop ot ISSG was marketable. The STerage mar- 
ket price paid pet bnahel this season was: Apples $1, oberriea f 8.G0, pears {4, plnms 
%2. Considering the coat of trees, land and labor, orchards of all classes, excepting 
the peach, are profitable. 

The spring planting of 1886 of the apple waa in eiceaa of the preceding years; 
of others it was not. 

Insects: The onrcolio attacked the apple, cherry and plam this season. The 
pinm has been attacked by the plum gonger. 

Vineyards; A fall crop matnrBd, bat the qoality was not as good aa in previona 
yeara. The Concord is the main variety grown in this coonty, and the frait aold at 
4c per ponnd thia aeason. Vineyards do beat on a aandy loam, with oloae prnning. 
The following varieties are preferred: Early, Champion, Moore's [Early]; medium. 
Concord; late, Elvira, Ooethe. 

Small Fruits: On March Ist and November lat, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in good condition, excepting the strawberry, which was poor. Iiocatiou and 
soil: Blackberry, gooseberry and raspberry do best on a north or eastern slope hav- 
ing a olaj or sandy loam; oarrants succeed wherever properly shaded- The average 
price paid per crate of twenty-four boxes this season for the fmit was: Blackberry, 
raspberry and strawberry %i,9fi. The most snaaessfal varieties in this connty are: 
Blackberry, early. Early Harvest; medium and late, Kittatinny; gooseberry, HODgb- 
toa; raspberry, early, Soahegan, Turner; medium, McCormick, Hopkins, Cathbert; 
late, Gregg; strawberry, early. Orescent, Charles Downing; medinm, Ohariea Down- 
ing, Capt. Jack; late, Glendale. 

The oldest-planted trees in this county were set 14 years ago. The acreage of 
fmit-planting is annnally increasing, and the general confidence of oor people in 
hortiooltttte has increased. Parmera are planting frnits qait« extensively for home 

RUSH COUNTY.— Bv W. M. Goodwin, La Cbossk, and C. P. Haet, Eusu Centbr. 

Orchards: All classes of fruit trees were in good condition on March Ist and 
Hovembar 1st, 1886, excepting the peach and cherry, some few trees Of which were 
injured by the cold of the preceding winter. Wood growth of the onrrent year: Apple 
and cherry, good; peach, atrong; pear and plam, strong. 

Failures in orchards since 1884 have been light. Of the spring planting, apple 
30 per cent., cherry 90 per cent., peach 10 per cent. These losses are clearly traceable 
to a bad condition of the trees before planting, being the deliveries of tree- peddlers. 

All classes of orchards thrive best on uplands, having a northern slope. 

Frnit-growing promises to be profitable in the county; no diseases have been 
noticed as aBecting the tree, nor are any species of insects prevalent. 

Grapes so far as tried have been sacoceasfnl in vine. 

All classes of small fruits were in good condition at the close of the present sea- 
son, and promised a crop of flait in 1887. 

The aoceage of frait-planting is annually iDcreasing, and the people are very 
oonfident ot successfol results. 
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STAFFORD COUNTY.— By C. 6. McNeil, Staitobd, axd Nblboh Niccbhsok, S4irDAao. 

Orchards: The eondition of all olaaeea on March Ist, 1886, was good, ezoeptlng 
the peach which was pooi. On November lat following all classes veie good, the 
peach recovering. The seaaon's wood growth was fair to strong. 

The loeaea of trees since 1884 have been light of all classes, excepting the peach, 
which has been heav;i of the spring planting light, owing mainly to bad handling 
before planting, and neglect afterwards. 

Moat claaaeB thrive best on a sand; soil, and northerly slope. 

Orchards promise to be profitable in this county, and the evidence bo fat la eu- 
oonragiug, as traee well oared for are making a good growth- 

Tinayards: The Concord is the most snccessfnl and productive variety. A north- 
ern eipoanre, having a aandy soil, is preferred. The fruit has not saEFered from any 
diseaae. 

Small Fruits: Plantations, on March 1st, 1866, and November 1st following, were 
in good condition. Blackberries thrive best on sandy land and sheltered; all the 
others on a black, sandy loam. 

The acreage of fruit'growiug is inoieaaing annually, and the confidence of the 
people in fntnre success is strong. Farmers are generally planting for home pur- 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY.— By Abmeb Alj-bm, WiEiWKSBB. 

Orchards: Trees were in a good condition on March 1st and November 1st, 1886, 
and the current year's wood growth waa medium. 

Failnrea atnce 1881 were very light; also of the spring planting of 1886. 

Orchards on rich or heavy soils have produced the best reenlta the past years. 

The following ia a list of varieties which are auoeesafnt in the connty : Apple — 
Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina Jane, Chenango; antamo, Maiden's Blush, Lowell, 
Jonathan, Wine; winter, Ben Davia, Miaaouci Pippin, Rawle's Qenet, Willow Twig, 
Oilpin. Cherry, Early Richmond, Engliah Mocello; peach, early, Aroaden; autumn. 
Yellow Raiertpa, Bed Rareripe, Smock; pear, anmmer. Doyenne, Dearborn; autumn, 
Beckel, Anjou, Angooleme; winter, Iiawrence, Winter Nelis; ptnm, Deep Creek, Wild 
Goofse, Murray. 

Abont 60 per cent, of the current year's apple crop was marketable. The follow- 
ing are the average market prices paid per buahel for fruits: Apple 76c., cherry %S, 
pear $S.50, plum $1. Apple, cherry and pear orchards are very profitable; peach 
and plum are not. 

Insects: The oodlin moth has been injurious to the apple, and the cnrcnlio, the 
pinm. The fall web-worm was more numerous than nsual the present year. 

Vineyards: Yielded a full crop, which was of eicelleut qnality, in 1886. The fol- 
lowing varieties of grapes are sncoessfnlly grown: Beanty, Brighton, Concord, Wot- 
den, Martha, Lady, Pocklington, Elvira. The Worden is the best market variety; 
the Brighton the best for family usee. The average market price paid per pound 
for the fruit was 3c. The following varieties are preferred tor planting: Worden 
Lady, Brighton, Martha, Concord, Elvira, Catawba, and Clinton. 

Bmoll Fruits: On March lat, 1886, plantations were in a good condition, also on 
November following, excepting the strawberry, which was mostly destroyed by the 
season's drouth. A high northern slope with a heavy subsoil is preferred for these 
fruita. The following is an average of prices paid per crate of twenty-fonr boiea 
each the preaent year: Blackberry and raspberry %2.%b, gooseberry $1.20, currant 
{2.40. The most successful varieties grown in the county are: Blackberry, Taylor, 
Wallace, Western Trinmph; currant. Red Dutch, Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, 
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■ White Sateh; goosebetrj, Pale Hed; raipberty, sRrtj, Dooliltle; medinm, McCot- 
miok; late, Oregg, Shaffer; etiawbenry, early, Cnmberland, Mt. Vernon. 

RnssisD Fruits; On MsTch lat and NoTember 1st, 1886, apricot tteee weie in 
promising cODditiou. 

The oldest orchard trees in this oonnty were planted 30 yeaie ago. The aotet^ 
of frnit-planlii^ is annaally inoieasing, and the farmers aie planting frnits ns fast 
as they are able for family uses. The general eonfidenoe of oar people in the work 
of hortionltnte is growing stiongeF each year. 



SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 

ALLEN COUNTY.— Br C. C. KEL8BT, HOMBOLDT.i 

OTohaids: On Maioh let and Norember 1st, 1986, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 18S6 of the apple, cbecry and peaoh was me< 
dinm; of the pear and plnm strong. 

Of the apple and peai, 10 per cent, have failed since ISSt, of the peaob 2e pec 
cent., caused by the severe winters. Of the spring planting, abont 6 par oent. of all 
classes of trees failed. 

Location and Soil: The apple does the beat on a well-drained blaok soil; cberty, 
on a well-drained light soil; pear, high, well-drained, deep, rich soil. 

The most ancceasfnl Tarietias in thia oonnty in tree and frnit, are as follows: 
jLppIe — Summer, £arly EaiveaL Red Aatiachan, Carolina Jnne; antamn. Maiden's 
Blush, Lowell; winter, Ben ^avis, Miiiaonri Pippin, Winesap, Rawle'a Oenet, Smith's 
Cider. Cherry, Early Richmond; peach, Amsden, Hale's, Old Miion Free; pear, 
Snmmer Doyenne, Madeleine, Early Harvest, Bai'tlett, Howell, Loaise Bonne de Jersey, 
' Vicar, Angonleme; plum. Wild Goose, Damson, Sand. 

About 60 per cent, of the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. The average market 
price paid per bushel for the several classes of frnit was: Apple 60c., cherry %2, pear 
and plum fl.SO. 

Considering all eipensea, all olasaas of orchards are very profitable excepting the 

There were not as many apple trees planted this spring ae there were in the 
spring of 1886, bnt more of pear. 

Twig blight damaged the apple 25 per cent, and pear 10 per cent., this season. 

Insects: The codlin moth and round-headed borer have been at work on the apple. 
The codlin moth also attacked the pear; cnrcnlio on the plnm. The codlin moth 
was more numerous than in previous years. 

Vineyards: The grape crop in 1S86 was No. 1 in quality. The Concord is the 
only variety grown here. The market price of the grape thia season was 2 cents per 
pound. Bot injared the crop 26 per cent. 

Small Frnits: On March Ist and Hovember 1st, 1896, the condition of plantations 
of all classes waa good. The following prioes were paid per crate of twenty-four 
boxes each this season: Blackberry f2, currant %8, gooaeberiy fl, raspberry {4, 
strawberry $1.76. The following is a liet of the most successful varieties in the 
county: Blackberry, early. Early Harvest; medinm, Kittatinny; late, Snyder; car- 
rant. Red Dutch, White Dutch; gooseberry, Houghton; strawberry, early. Crystal 
City; medium, Truitt's Surprise, Crescent, Charles Downing; late, Windsor Chief, 
Captain Jack. 

The acreage of fruit planting ia annnallj increasing, and farmers are planting 
fruits generally for home nsea. (^(^("lolp 
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BUTLEE COONTY^Bi W. H, Lnsos, BKtrTOH. 
Oroharda: On March lat and November lat, 1S86, tTeen of all olaaseB seemed to be 
n gfMtd oondition. The wood giowth of 1886 of the apple and peach Htrong, othere 



The oherrf sinoe 1B84 hae failed 6 per cent., oaased b; OTeibeaiiug and breaking 
down; peaoh has failed 75 pec cent, oaneed b; the extreme oold wintece. About 60 
per oent^ of the apiing planting of all ola«Be8 of trees failed, oaased by drontb and 
planting infeciot slock. 

The following list are the moat aaooaaafnl varietiea in this connty in tree and 
fruit: Apple — Snmmer, Early Harveet, Cooper'a Early, Hightop Sweet; antnmn, 
Oldenburg, Maiden 'a Blnah, Famenae, Rome Beauty, Wine (ayn. Fa. Redstreah ); win- 
ter, Misaouri Pippin, Ben Daiis, Jonathan, Winesap. Cherry, Earl; Richmond, 
common Murello; peacb, Hale'B, Amsden, Alexander; pear, White Doyenne, Flem, 
iah Beaaty, Angoaieme, Bartlett, Vioac; plam, Miner, Wild Gooae. 

Aboat SO per oeift. of the apple crop in 18S6 waa marketable. Average market 
price paid tor the aeveral olaasea of fmit per bnahel in this county : Apple 75c., pear 
$2.60, plnm $3. 

The spring planting waa not oa heavy aa that of the preceding year. 

Inaecte; The codlin moth is very namerons with the apple thia aeaeon. The fall 
web-worm is more nomerons than nanal. 

Vineyards: The grape matured 75 per cent. o( a crop this season, and of a very 
fine quality. The Concord is the most snooesstul variety of black grspeaj the Dra- 
out Amber ia the most aaccesafnl red variety. The Concord is the best variety for 
market and family. The average market price paid per pound in this market this 
aeason waa 6c. . * 

Small Fruits: On March lat, 1886, plantations of all (flaeses were in a fine condi- 
tion, excepting the strawberry, which waa badly winter-killed. On November lat, 
1886, plantations of all classes were in a good condition. The following are the aver- 
age market prices paid per orate of twenty-tour boxes each: Blackberry and rasp- 
berry f 3, strawberry $2, The following ia a liat of the most snocesattil varieties in 
thia ooDuty: Blackberry, early, Eittatinny; late, Snyder; onrrant, Red Dutoh; goose- 
berry, Eonghton; raapberry, early, Tyler; medium, Oregg; late, Cnthbert; straw- 
berry, medium, Charles Downing, Crescent. 

Farmers are planting fruits for home uses. 

CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY.— Bv D. C Baldwin, Haht'b Uills. 

Orchards: On March lat and November 1st, 1886, trees of all oUtsseg were in a 
good condition. The wood growth ot 1886 waa strong ot the peach and plnm, apple 
and pear medium, cherry poor. 

The best resnltB in orcharding have been produced on a good, dry bottom land, 
having northeast slope. 

The most sncoeaafnl varietiea in this county, in tree and fruit, are as follows: 
Apple — Snmmer, Early Harvest, Summer Queen, Red Astcaohan; autniun. Maiden's 
Blush, Wegener; winter, Missouri Pippin, Winaaap, Rawle's Genet, Jonathan. Pear, 
Bartlett; cherry, English Morello, common Morello, May Duke; plum, Miner, Wild 
Gooae, Chickasaw. 

About 7G per cent, ot the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. The average 
market price paid per bushel tor the several daasea of fruit in 1686 was as follows: 
Apple 70o., cherry $2.60 to (8, pear |1 to $2. 

Conaideiing all coat and labor, orchards of all olasseB, excepting the peaoh, are 
more profitable than any farm crops. 
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Yineyitrds: The grape crop vtm perfect tbia seaBOD in malaiity and quality. The 
moat anooeesfnl varietiee in this oooot; are as follows: Black, Conoord, Ives; red, 
DelawaTs, Diaont Amber. The Ooncord is the best variety for the market. Looa- 
tion: Vineyarda do well on drj bottom lands, with good ooltivatiou, and oloae pton- 
ing in the winter or spring. 

Small Frnita; On March let, 188S, the cnrrant, gooseberry and strawberry were 
in a good condition; others were slightly injured by the seTeie winters. OnNovem- 
ber let following, plantations of all olassas were in a good condition. 

Bnssian Frnita: On March lat and November Ist, 1886, apple trees were in a good 
condition. On March let and November 1st, 1886, apricot trees were in a good condi- 
tion. The age of the oldest-planted trees in this county is Ave to seven yeara. 

The past year the acreage of ftoit-plonting was inoreasiug, but this year it Is 
moving rather slowly. Farmers are planting frnits for home benefits. 



E COUNTY.— By Thob. W. Smith, Baitsb Spbinos, 

Orchards: On March let and November 1st, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of all classes. 

The per oent. of failures since 1881 are as follows: Apple 15 per cent., caused 
by fires, stock and rabbita; oberry 20 per cent., caused by very wet weather in May, 
and followed by intenae heat in June; pear 86 per cent., blighted. The per cent, of 
failures during the spring planting was as follows: Apple, peach and pear 25 per 
cent., caused by drouth; cherry and plum 30 per cent,, same cause. 

The most snccessfnl varieties in this county in tree and fruit are: Apple — Sam- 
raer. Early Hatvesl, Sarly Strawberry, Red Astracban, Hightop Sweet; autumn. 
Maiden's Blush, Home Beauty, Rambo, Pameose; winter. Willow Twig, Ben Davis, 
Missouri Pippin, Jonathan, Roman Stem, Lawver. Oherry, Early Richinondi peach, 
Amsden, Hole's, Large Early York, Beatrice, Old Miion Free, Heath Cling, Ward's 
Late Free, Stamp the World, Chinese Cling, Smock, Indian Blood Cling; pear. Early 
Harvest, Madeleine, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Howell, Flemish Beanty, Heckel; pinm. 
Wild Oooee, Weaver. 

About ao per cent, of the apple crop in 1886 was salable. The following is the 
. average market price paid per bushel this season: Apple 86c., cherry, peach and 
plum $1.60. 

Considering all things, all classes of orchards, excepting the pear, are profitable. 
The pear has been subject to blight this season. 

Vineyarda: The Conoord b the only variety grown to any extant here. Vineyards 
do very well on a sontbeast slope, sandy loam, trained on wire trellises not to exceed 
3J feet high; good, thorough onltivation. The following varieties are preferred: 
Draont Amber, Concord. The rot injured the crop 76 per cent, this season. , 

Small Fruits: On March lat and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all olaases 
were in a good condition. The average market price paid per orate of twenty-four 
boxes each, is as follows: Blackberry $1.20, gooseberry 75c,, raspberry $3.60, straw- 
berry $1.80. The following varieties are the most sacoeasfal: Blackberry, early, 
Eittatinu]'; late, Snyder; gooseberry. Pale Red [syn. American Seedling] ; raspberry, 
medium. Turner, 

Russian Fruits: On March lat and November Ist, apple trees were in a good con- 
dition. On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, apricot trees were in a good condition. 

The acreage of f rnit-planting is annaalty increasing in this connty. The general 
oonfidenoe of onr people in the work of horticulture has not weakened during the 
past two years. Farmers are planting frnits for their home uses. 
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{Ni>Tih half.— By D. 8. JVeonan, Colttmbus.) , 

Orohaida: All oIbebm of fruit trees wece in good condition on MsToh lat and No- 
Tember lat, 1BS6, eioeptiug tbe peach. The onrcent fear's wood growth vraa light of 
the apple, oheir; and peaob, and good of tbe pear and plnm. 

Failares of trees sinoe 1861 were light of all ^ssee excepting the peach, whioh 
was heavy, owing to tbe eitFemel; oo)d nintere following, old age, and negligence; 
of the oairent jeai'e planting, light. 

From toaoltB of past years, the oondneion has been formed that with the apple, 
looatioo and soil are not ho important as the oondKion of the land maintained by 
oatefnl cnltnre, and properly drained; cherry shonld have high and well-drained land, 
aod well cnltivated; peach, rolling grooud, well drained; pear wonld be as saooessfnl 
as the apple under the same treatment if blight ooold be prevented; plnm seems at 
home in soalhern Kansas on moat all soils and locations. 

List of varieties snoceeding in tree and frait in this county: Apple — Bnmmer, 
Early Harvest, Carolina Jnne, Ked Astiachan, Benoni, American Snmmer; autumn. 
Maiden's Blnah, Rambo, Jonathan, Fallawater, Fall Wine; winter, Ben Davis, Wine- 
sap, Willow Twig, Rome Beanty, White Winter Peaimaiu, HoAfee, Rawle's Genet, 
Milam, Yellow BellSower, Qrimss's Qolden, Missonri Pippin. Cberiy, Early Bioh- 
mond; peach, Amsden, Qovemor Qarland, Hale's, Qolden Aome, Old Miion Free, 
Stump the World, Ward's Late Free, Lemon Cling, Large Early York; pear, Bartlett, 
Osbond's Snmmer, Flemish Beauty, Angonleme, Seckel, Anjon, Vicar, Winter Nells; 
plnm. Wild Goose, Damson, Blaokman. 

About 40 per cent, of the current year's apple crop was marketable. The follow- 
ing is an average of prices paid per bushel for frnita in 1BS6: Apple 40c, cherry (3 
pear »l.fiO, plnm $2.60. 

Considering the valoe of land, coat of trees, and other expenses, all olastes of 
fmit orchards are highly profitable in the ooanty, exoepting of the peaoh. 

Insects and diseases have not been damaging to onr orchards, not even appearing. 

Tineyards: Aboot 7G per cent, of the crop of 1886 was marketable. The follow- 
ing varieties are snaoessfnllf grown in the ooanty: Block, Concord, Ives, Clinton; 
red, Dracot Amber, Delaware; whits, Martha, Lady, Elvira. Tbe Concord, Dracnt 
Amber and Clinton are most valuable for market, and Concord and DelawBie for 
family nses. These are sncoessfnl on rolling, well-drained land, and when dosely 
pruned. 

Small Fraila: On March let, 1886, the condition of blackberry and raapberry plan- 
tations was only fair; oarrant, gooseberry and strawberry excellent. On November 
following, all were in good condition. Tbe blackberry |bonld have rich land; cnrrant 
the same, with shade and mnloh; strawberry, sandy land, The others — gooseberry 
and raspberry — succeed in any place. The following is an average of the prices 
paid pv crate of twenty- four quarts each in 1X86: Blackberry {3.20, gooseberry f 1 .76, 
raspberry $2.12j, strawberry $2. The Eittatinny blackberry. Cherry, Red Dutch, 
White Qrape and White Dntch cnrrant, Houghton and Downing gooseberry, Turner, 
McCormick and Gregg raspberry. Crystal City, Chas. Downing, Wilson, Kentucky 
and Crescent strawberry, are saaaesafnlly giown in the county. 

Russian Frnits: The apple trees aold in tbe coanty by agents of tbe Chain and 
Hill Home nurseries, of Ohio, were clearly franda and swindles. Tbe trees are not 
hardy. Apricot trees were in a fair condition on March 1st and November 1st, 1886. 
A few bloomed (bis season, but failed to bear tmft, owing to the severe cold of last 
winter. 

Tbe aareage of fruit-planting is slowly increasing each year. Farmers generally 
are planting for family use, as much as they are able. 
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COWLEY CO0KTY.— Bt Jacob Niiok, Wikfirld. 

Oiohsrda: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, tiees of all olasBefl weie in ft 
good condition. The wood growth of 18B6 woa atioag of the apple and peach, me- 
dinm of the peat and plum, light of the cheer;. 

The per cent, of failures ainoe 1881 of all classes was very light. Of the spring 
planting, B per cent, of the apple failed, csased b; flat-headed borers. 

The most snccessfnl varieties in this county in tree and frait are as follows: Ap- 
ple^Snmmer, Cooper's Early, Hightop 3weet, Ked Astiaohan; aatnmn. Maiden's 
Slash, Wine; winter, Missonri Pippin, Wiueaap, Bome Beauty, Jonathan, Smith's 
■Cider, Ben Davis. Cherry, Early Richmond, Mootmoreneyj peach, Alexander, Rivers, 
Hale's, Large Early York; pear, Osband's Sommer, Baitlelt, Flemish Beanty, Loaise 
Bonne de Jersey, Angonlame, Vicar, Seckel; plnm. Wild Goose, Weayet, Green Gage. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, 2B per cent, was marketable. The average price paid 
per bnshel in this market for fmit was as follows: Apple T6c., oherry f4, pear fS. 

Orchards of all classes are profitable, considering cost of trees, labor, and land. 

The planting the past spring was larger than of the year before. 

Insects: The oodlin moth was prevalent in the apple this season, and more nn- 
merons in number than in previons years. The plnm cnronlio was more destrnotive 
to the plum than in former years. 

Vineyards: About 60 per cent, of the grape crop matured this season, and was of 
fine qnality. The following varieties are the most SDOcessfnl in this county: Black, 
Conoord, Champion, Moore's, Hartford; red, Catawba, Delaware, Draent Amber; 
frhite, Prentiss, Martha, Lady. The Concord is the best market and family variety. 
The average market price paid pet ponnd for grapes this season was 4c. Location: 
Vineyards have done the best in the Arkansas bottom when planted 8i8 feet in rows 
and trained on tiellie; have yielded eight tons per acre. The following varieties are 
preferred: Moore's, Champion, Conoord, Brighton, Delaware, Catawba, Salem. Rot 
injured the crop 6 per cent, this season. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st and November 1st, all plantations were in a good 
43ondition, excepting the carrant. 

Russian Apricot: On Match Ist, 1886, trees were in a good condition, bat trnit 
bnds were killed by the winter. 

The age of the oldest oicbard trees in this county is fifteen years. 

The acreage of frnit- planting is annnally increasing in this oonnty, especially of 
small fruits. Farmers ate planting frnit generally for home purposes. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY.— By L. J. CoLiOM, Gibard. 

Orchards: On March 1st, 1866, trees of all classes were in a poor condition. 
On November 1st fallowing, trees of all classes were in good condition. The wood 
growth of 1886 was light of all classes. 

Since 1884 abont ten per cent, of the apple has failed. Of the spring planting 
ten per cent, of all classes failed, caused by usual carelessness. 

The following varieties are most succesefol in tree and fruit: Apple — Bmnmer, 
Early Harvest, Carolina June, Benoni; autumn. Maiden's Blnsh, Fameuse, Lowell, 
Bambo; winter. Den Davis, Wineaap, Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig, Rawle's Genet. 
Cherry, Early Richmond, English Moretlo; pear, Bartlett, Angonleme, Flemish 
Beauty, Vicar; plum. Wild Goose, Miner. 

Of the apple crop jq ISS6, ninety per cent, was marketable. The following 
are the market prices h^id p^'' bnsbel this season: Apple SUc, cherry |2.60, peav 
and plnm |2 to ^ 
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OouBidering all ooet and double, oiobacde ot all olaasee exoepting the peach aie 
veif profilable. 

Ths planting ia the apriug ot 1886 vbb aboDt the same as the spriog before. 
The blight injured the apple tree 10 pei cent, and the peai 20 peioent. this feai. 

Insects: The apple tree was infested with the borer, aad the frait with the oodlin 
moth. The plum was attacked by the cnrcnlio. 

Vineyards; The grape matured a good average crop. The tollowing varieties 
are the most snocesBfol in this ooauty: Black, Conoord; ted, Draont A-mber; white, 
Elvira. The Coaooid is the best family and market variety. The average market 
price paid per poond tliis season was lo. The following varieties are preferred: 
Concord, Draont Amber, Elvira. 

Small Fmits: On March Ist and November let, plantations of all cloBses were in 
a good condition. The blackberry needs good drainage, and the onrrant both drain- 
age and mulching. The average market price paid per orate of twenty-toar boxes 
each this season was; Blackberry f2, gooseberry and strawberry (1.50, raspberry %Z. 
Tbe estimated yield per acre of the raspberry is 20 bnshela, strawberry 40 bushels. 
Tbe following varieties are the most snooesBfnl in this coanty: Blackberry, early, 
Kittatinny; onrrant, Red Dntch, White Grape; gooseberry, Eonghton; raspberry, 
early, Turner, Hopkins; medium, MoCormick; late, Cnthbert, Gregg; strawberryr 
early, Crescent; medinm, Chos. Downing, Champion; late, Oleudale. 

Enssian Apricot: On March 1st and November 1st, 18SG, trees were in b good con- 
dition. 

The acreage of fiait-planting is annaall; increasing in this oonnty. The general 
oonfidenoe of ont people in the work of hortionltnre has not leseened daring the 
past and present years. Farmers are generally planting frnits for their home oses. 

ELK COUNTY— Bi &. D. Lkwis. Elk Falm, 

Orchards: On March and November 1st, 1686, trees -of all classes were in a good 
condition, excepting the peach, of which the old trees were poor. The wood growth 
of 1886 was strong ot the apple, peaob, and plum; ohecr? and peat, medinm. 

Since 1884, the apple has failed 10 per cent., oansed by the borers and snn-soold. 
Of the peach, 40 per cent, failed, caused by borers and the extreme cold weather. 
Of the spring planting, 20 per cent, of the apple, 10 per cent, of the plum and fiO 
per cent, of the peach failed, caused by the continuoua drouth daring June and July> 

Location and Soil: The rich, well-drained bottom land is by Car the beet location 
for the apple. The table or prairie lands are the best for the peach and peat; thef 
seem to do equally as well on sandy or lime soil. 

The following vaiieties are the most Bucceastnt in this county in tree and trnitx 
Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Bed Astrachan; autumn, Maiden's 
Blush, Jonathan, Rambo; winter, Ben Davis, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, WillowTwig, 
Smith's Cider, Borne Beauty, Kawle's Genet. Cherry, Early Richmond, Gov, Wood, 
peacb, Amsden, Alexander, Hale, Large Early York, Louise, Old Mixon Free, Stump 
the World, Morris White; pear, Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Flemish Beanty, 
Sheldon, Angouleme, Vicar; plum. Wild Ooose, Damson, Miner, Weaver. 

Of this year's apple crop, 80 per cent, was marketable. The following is th» 
average market price paid per bushel: Apple 50c, cherry $2, pear and plum %%. 

Considering all things, the apple, peach, pear and plum orchards are very profita- 
ble; cherry is not. 

Insects: The borers have done tbe nsnol amount of damage to the apple and peach 
trees this season. The plum cnrcnlio is more nnmerooa this year than nsael. 

Vineyards: The grape matured 60 per cent, of a orop, but it was poor in quality. 
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The folloirmg are the moat Bnooessfiil varietieB of grapes in this coaat;: Black, 
OOQCord, Clinton; red, Diana, Delavsre; vhite, Niagara, Preatiss, Elvira, Pockling- 
ton. The Concord is the beet market and faaiilr variety. The aveii^e meuket prioe 
paid pei poond this season was Gc Location: As to location and soil, tbeie appears 
to be but ver; little difCeienoe. Otape-vineB do well on h high, low, sand or limestone 
Boil, with shallow anltivatioii, light mnlobing, and olose pmning in the spring. The 
following varietisB are preferred: Earlj, Moore'a, Hartford; medium, Concord, Elvira, 
Pientias; late, Clinton, Dcacat Amber. In 1885 the rot destroyed one-half the orop, 
BappOBed to be on aooonat of the very wet seaeon. 

Small Fraits; On March let and November .1b(, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in a good condition. Location and soil: Blackberry Bnooeeds beet pn a rich 
low or bottom soil, with a north proteotion; gooseberry does the best on bottom 
land, with a partial shade by trees or btiilding to keep them from blooming early in 
the spring; raspberry do best on a dry, rich soil, with plenty of lime, on a north 
slope or partially shaded by trees. The avert^e market prioe paid per orate of 
twenty-fonr boies each was: Blaokberry fS.BO, gooseberry and strawberry (2.40, 
raspberry $3. 

Russian Frnita: The apple trees on March 1st and November let, 1886, were in a 
good condition. None but the Bed Astraohan fruited. Apricot trees on Maroh 1st 
and November lat, 1886, were in a fine condition. 

The aoTSHge of frnit-planting is largely incraaaing in this county, and the oonfl- 
denoe of oar people in the work of horticulture has not lessened, only with the peoob. 
Farmers are planting ftuits for home uses. 

FOBD COUNTY.— By J*«as Nicofci., aptiaBViLLB. 

Orchards: On Maroh lat and November Ist, 1886, trees of all classeB were in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 1886 was medium of all classes. 

Of the spring planting, about 8 per cent, of all classes failed. In the spring of 
1886 there were more trees of all classes planted than in the preceding year. 

Insects; The borer attacked the peach, and the plum was stung by the ouroolio. 

Vineyards: Grapes seem to be doing well here. But a few have fruited yet. The 
average market prioe paid per ponnd this season WBB 8c. 

Small Fruits: On Maroh 1st and November 1st, 1886, plantations of all classee 
were in a good condition. 

Bnssian Apricot: On March 1st, and November Ist, 1886, trees were in good con- 
dition; the oldest planted trees in this county are three years. 

The acreage of fruit planting is annually increasing in this connty. The confi- 
dence of oar people in horticultural work has not lessened during the past and 
present years. Farmers are generally planting fruits for home uses. 

QKEENWOOD COUNTY.— By A. N. GODFRBY, MiDlsOM. 

Orchards: On March Ist and November let, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 
good condition. The current year's wood growth was strong of all classes, eioapt- 
ing the cherry, which was medium. 

Of the spring planting about 10 par cent, of the apple, cherry, peach and plum, 
and 25 per cent, of the pear failed, caused by dronth. 

Location and Soil: The apple has produced the best results the past years on an 
upland, rolling prairie, with a clay, sandy soil; cherry on a rich bottom land; peach 
on an upland, so as to escape the late frosts; the pear does the best on an upland. 
The poorer soils seem the least liable to produce trees affected by blight. 
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The followiag varjetiee lue the most enooeaatvl in thia oountj in tree sod tmit: 
Apple — Summer, Otdenbntg, Barlj Earrest, A.merioaii Smnmer; antnmn, Maiden's 
Blnsh, Pamense, Haas, Porter, Haskcdl'a Sveet; vinter, Wineaap, Btark, Ben Davis, 
Bairie'B Oenet, Jonathan, Northern Sp;, Willow Twig, White Winter Fearmain. Red 
Oanada. Cherry, Earlj Riohmond; peaob, Amsden, Alexander, Stamp the World, 
Orswford'a Late, Heath Clfug, Steadle; ; pear, Bartlett, Flemiih Beauty, Angonleme; 
plum. Wild Oooee. 

Of the apple crop in 1B86, 75 per oenC. was marketable. Average of the market 
prioe per bushel paid for the prodaot: Apple 80e., cherry $3, pear (2, plnm ^3.60. 

Oonsidering all troabte and expense, apple and plnm orohards are very profitable; 
others are not. 

The frnit- planting in the spring of 1886 was not as large as tuual. 

lUBQotB: The oodlin moth was prevalent this season; seems to be on the inorease. 
The onconlio seem to be inoreasiug. 

Vineyards: Aboat 76 per cent, of the crop matured, and of average qnalitj. The 
bdlowing varieties are the most saooessful in this oomtty: Black, Coneord, Champion; 
white, Niagara, Lady. The Concord is the best variety for family and market nse. 
Iiooation; Vineyards have done the best the paat five years on an npland, rather 
l^ht soil, trained to wire trellis, with clean onltare and dose pruning each spring. 
In 1S8G, fnlly 60 per cent, of the crop was destroyed by rot- 
Small Froltt; On March let and November Ist, 1886, plantations of all olaHses 
were in a good oondition. Small frnita do the best on the richest bottom soil; the 
better the soil, the better the quality of fruit. The average market price paid per 
date of twenty-four boxes each was as follows: Blackberry and stravberry $2.40, 
raspberry $3.60. The following varieties are the most snocessfnl in this ooonty: 
Oooseberry, Hoogbton, Downing; raspberry, mediam, Tnraet, Thwack, Qr^(g; 
strawberry, early. Crescent, Ghos. Downing; medium, Capt. Jack; late, Kentnohy. 

The acreage of fruit- plan ting in this county is slowly increasing. The general 
oonfldenoe of our people has increased in the work of hortiaultnre, and farmers are 
generally planting fruits tor home nse. 

HABPER COUNTY.— By LiioiimAS Ciasox, Anihohy. 

Orchards: On March Ist and No<rem.ber let, 1886, trees of all classes were in a 
good ooitditiOQ. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of the apple and cherry, me- 
dinm of the peach, pear and plnm. 

Since 1884, 10 per cent, of the apple trees have tailed. Of the spring planting 
of 1686, 50 per cent, of the apple, 10 per cent, of the cherry and pear aod 7 per 
cent, of the peach failed, caused by dronth. 

Trees of all daases have during the past years done the best on onr rolling- 
prairie lauds. No difference as to location has been discovered. 

The most suocessfnl varieties in this county in tree and frnit are the following: 
Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Carolina June, Bed Astrachan, Cooper's Early; 
autumn, Maiden's Blush, Rambo, Lowell, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri 
Pippin, Wiaesap, Jonathan, Huntsman Favorite. Cherry, Early Richmond, Mont- 
morency, English Morello; peach, Amsden, Alexander, Crawford's Early, Old Mixon 
Free, Stump the World, Smock; pear, Osband's Summer, Madeleine, Bartlett, Flem- 
ish Beanty, Howell, Tyson, Vicar, Winter Nelia | plnm. Wild Goose, Miner, Weaver. 

Orchards of all classes are very profitable investments. The planting in the 
spring of 1886 was in excess of that of the preceding year. 

Insects: The flat-headed borer attacked the apple trees this season, peaoh trees 
were injured by borers, plum fruit was injured by the curcnlio. 
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VinejardB: The ^ape m&tnred a fall oiop, irhioh was No. 1 in quality. The most 
BDOceBBtnl varietieB in this oonntf are the Conoord, Delaware, and Martha. The Con- 
oord IB the best variety for maiket and family ose. The average market pHce paid 
pet ponnd this seaaon was 7c. All locations and soils ore piodnctlve with the grape. 
The lollowlog varieties are preferred: Early, Moore's, Worden; mediom. Conooid, 
Delaware; late, Cynthiana. 

Small Fmits: On March lat and November lat, 1886, plantationa of all claeaes 
were in a good condition. Location and toils: Any location that baa natural drainage 
and a red aoil which retains moiatnre will prodnce the best reanlta. Average market 
price paid per crate of twenty-fonr boxes each the onrrent year: Blaokbeny $2.40, 
cnrrant, gooseberry, raspberry and strawberry 1(8. The most snocessfnl varieties in 
this oonnty are: Kaokberry, early, Eittatiany; late, Lawton; oarrant, Red Dutch; 
gooseberry, Houghton, Downing, Smith; raspberry, early, Tyler, Soahegan; late, 
Gregg; strawberry, early, Creeoent, Capt. Jack; medinm, Onmberland; late, Windsor 
Chief, Miner. 

Rnseian Fruits: On Match 1st and November Ist, 1S86, trees were in a good con- 
dition. 

The acreage of (mit- plan ting, and the general confldenoe of onr people in the 
work of hortionltnre, ere increasing in this coonty. Farmers are planting trait qnite 
eitensively. 

EINGHAN COUNTY.— Br L. W. Lrach, KncQmN. 
Orchards: On March 1st, 1886, trees o( all classes were in good condition, except- 
ing the peach, which was considerably damaged by the extreme cold winter of 1886. 
On November 1st, 1686, trees of all claases were more or less debilitated by the con- 
tinnons dronth of the past anmmer. The wood growth of 1686 waa light of all 

Sinoe188t, 20 per cent, of the peach tailed, oaosed by borers; of the spring plant- 
ing, 20 per cent, of the apple, obeiry and peach, and 10 per cent, of the plnm tailed, 
on accoDDt of drouth. 

Locations and Soils: For the past years all classes of frnit trees have prodnced 
satisfactory reeolts on a black, sandy loam. 

The following varieties are the moat aucceaafnl in tree and frnit in this county: 
Apple — Snmmer, Early Harvest, Carolina Jnne, Cooper's Early; aatnmn. Maiden's 
Blnah, Bambo, Lowell; winter, Missouri Pippin, Wineeap, Ben Davis, Borne Beanty, 
Bawle's Oenet, Willow Twig, Lawver. Cherry, Early Richmond, EDgUsb Morello; 
peach, Amsden, Foster, Alexander, Large Early York, Heath Cling, Salway, Smook; 
pear, Bartlett; plnm, Wild Goose, Lombard. 

Onlj a fe« apple trees are in (rciting. Abunt 76 per cent, of the crop was mar- 
ketable. Apple, cherry, peach and plnm orcharda are very proBtable for either fam- 
ily or market nse. 

In the spring of 1886 there were more apple, cherry, pear and plnm trees planted 
than in the preceding year, bnt not of the peach. 

Insects: The flat-beaded borer has done light damage to the apple tree; peach- 
tree borers have been damaging; the cnrcnlio damaged the fruit of the plnm to some 
extent. The caronlio, flat-headed apple-tree borer and peach-tree borer are increas- 
ing in nnmbers. 

Vineyards: About 76 per cent, of the grape crop of 1886 matared, bnt waa very 
poor in quality, on account of the drouth. The Concord and Dracut Amber are the 
moat successful varieties in this connty; Concord is the beat variety for family and 
market uae. The average price paid per pound for grapes this season was 6o. Lo- 
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cation: For the past five 7eBT8 Tinejarda have done the beat on an eleTated dark 
aandf loam, with good cnlttTation, and thoiongh Bammer and winter prnnlng. 

Small Fraita: On MsTch lat and November let, plsntationa of all olasBeH were in 
a good condition, excepting the Btrawberrf, which eofleied sevecel; from the dronth. 
The average market prioe paid per crate of twenty-four boxes each was: Blackberry 
and raspberry $4.80, gooseberry $2.40, strawberry $3.60. The most enooessfnl va- 
tieties in this oonnty are: Blackberry, Eittatinny; gooseberry, Honghton; raspberry, 
McOormick, Oregg; strawberry, early, Cieeoent, Cbas. Downing, Oapt. Jack. 

Enssian Aprioot: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees were in a good 
condition. The age of the oldest planted trees in this oonnty is four years. 

The acreage of fmit-planting in this oonaty is inoreasittg, bnt the general oonfl- 
denoe of oor people in the work of hortiooltnre is weakening. Farmers are plant- 
ing fruits generally for home nses, and some for market. 



KIOWA COUNTY.— Bt David Uorkison, Gbbehbburo. 

Otohaids: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, trees ot all classes were in good, 
condition. The wood growth of 1886 was light of all classes. 

Abont 16 per cent, of the planting of all classes of trees has tailed since 1884. 
Of the spring- planted apple, about 22 per cent, failed; of the pear, about 15 per 
cent., caased by dronth. 

Apples sold for $1.60 per bushel in this market this season. 

Small Frnits: On November Ist, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a very 
poor condition. 

Farmers are planting frnits for home nses. 

LABBTTE COUNTY.— Br J. L. Williams, Oswboo. 

Orchards: On March 1st and November 1st, 1806, trees of all classes were in a good 
condition. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of the peacb; of others, medium. 

Since 1884, 26 per oenl., of the peach and 15 per cent, of the plnm have failed, 
caused by cold winters. The per cent, of failures in the spring planting was: Of 
the apple, 26 per cent.; cherry, 16 per cent.; peach, 20 per cent.; pear, 10 per cent.; 
caased by tbe drouth. The most suoceesfnl varieties in this county, in tree and fruit, 
are aa follows: Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Hightop Sweet; 
autumn. Maiden's Blush, Dominie, Rambo, Jonathan; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri 
Pippin, Winesap, Bawle's Oenet, Willow Twig. Cherry, Early Bichmoad; pear, Sum- 
mer Doyenne, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Augonleme, Vicar, Lawrence; plnm, Wild Oooaa, Miner. 

This season 60 per cent, of the apple crop was marketable. The following is the 
average market price paid per bushel this season: Apple 36c., dberry $3.20, pear $3, 
plum $2.60. 

Considering all expenses, orchards of the apple, peach and plum are profltable. 

About the same number of trees were planted in the spring of 1886 as the year 
before. 

Diseases: The apple tree was slightly touched with the twig blight. 

Insects: The codliu moth was damaging to the apple more this season than in 
the preceding year. The carculio injnred the plum about the same as last season. 

Vineyards: The grape crop this season was about the same as last season in qual- 
ity and ciuantity. The following varieties are the most successful in this oonnty: 
Black, Concord; red, Perkins, Delaware; white, Martha. The Concord is the best 
market and family variety. The average market price paid per pound this season 
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VM So. Loostion; Vineyards do well on a vell-draiDed gravell; soil, mBnared and 
well ooltivated. The Hartford and Ooncord are preferred for general purposes. 

Small FcnitB: On March Ist and November 1st, 1866, plantations ot all classes 
were in good condition. The fallowing ig the average price paid per crate of twentj- 
foar boxes each: Blaokberrj and cnrrant, {2.40; gooseberrf, (3; raspberry, $3.60; 
Btrawberry $1.65. The estimated yield per acre is aa follows: Blackberry, EO orates; 
gooseberry, 40 orates; raspberry, 35 orates; strawberry, 60 crates. The following 
list of varieties are the most saocessfnl in thisoonnty: Blackberry, early, Eittatinny ; 
late, Snyder; gooseberry, Hoaghton; raspberry, early, DooUttle; medinm, MoCormiok ; 
late, Tnmer,- strawberry, early. Crystal City; medinm, Creaoent; late, Kentucky. 

Bnssian Frnita; On March Ist and November Ist, IS86, trees were in good condi- 
tion. These trees are not as hardy as native sort*. On Maroh lat, 1886, apricot trees 
were injared by the preceding winter. On November lat, 18S6, treee were in good 
ooadition. 

The oldest planted orchard trees in this connty were set ont twenty years ago. 

The acreage of frail- pi anting in this connty is annually jncreasing. The general 
confidence of our people in the work of hortioultnre has not lessened during the 
. past and present years. Farmers are generally planting fmits for home ase. 

MONTGOME&Y COUNTY.— By H. BarrroN, Radical Citv. 
(North half.) 
Orchards: On March Ist and November lat, 1886, trees of all classea were in a 
good condition. The wood growth of 1836 was strong ot the pear and plnm, me- 
dinm of the apple, cherry and peoch. 

Location and Soil: The apple prodnces beat on an eastern elope, well sheltered 
on the sonth, on a rich soil, well drained; the cherry and peach on a high, dry situa- 
tion with gravel snbaoil; pear and plnm succeed on a high, dry soil, sheltered on the 

The most saocessfnl varietiea in this county are as follows; Apple — Summer, 
Early Harvest, Carolina June, Snmmer Qneen, Red Astraohaa; autamn, Maiden's 
Blush, Roman Stem, Rome Beanty, FameDse, Jonathan; winter, Missouri Pippin, 
Willow Twig, Ben Davis, White Winter Pearmain, Bawle's Genet, Winesap, Hunts- 
man, Milam, Nickajack, Orjmes's Qolden. Cherry, Early Richmond, English Morello, 
common Morello; peach, Amsden, Hale's. Stnmp the World, Old Miion Free, Old 
Miion Cling, Heath Cling; pear, Bartlett; plum. Wild Goose, Chickasaw, Damson. 

Of the apple crop of 1886, about 90. per cent, was salable. The average market 
price paid per bushel this season for fruit was as follows: Apple 60o., cherry $2.50, 
pear $2, plum $1.50. 

Considering all costs, orchards are no donbt the most profitable part of the form. 

Vineyards: The grape crop suffered abont 40 per cent, from rot; quality was 
very poor. The most sacoessfal varieties in this county are; Black, Concord; red, 
Draoat Amber, Delaware; white, Martha. The Concord is the best variety for mar- 
ket or family purposes. Location and soil: For the past five years, vineyards have 
done well on a good sandy soil, having an eastern slope, given good oultivotion, 
trained on a smooth wire trellis, and given cloae pruning. The Concord and Dracut 
Amber are preferred for general pnrposes. 

Small Fruits: On March 1st and November 1st, 1886, plantations were in a good 
oondition. Small fruits will sacoeed on a rich limestone soil. The following is a 
list of the average market price paid per crate of twenty-four boiea each: Black- 
berry $3, gooseberry $1.50, raspberry and strawberry $3.60. Estimated yield of 
bushels per acre: Blackberry 160, onrrant 320, gooseberry 600, raspberry ISO, straw- 
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berry 2fiO. The following ia a liat of the moat ancoesBfol varietiea in this oonnty : 
Blaokheiry.early, Eittatinny; Ute.Lawton; oDirBDt,RedDDtoh, Cherry; goosebenj, 
Downing, Hoaghton; raapbeiry, MoCormiok; BtrnwbeTr;, early, Wilson, Chas. Down- 
ing. Cteaoent. 

The aoieage ot fruit-planting is annually increaaing in this county, and faimen 
are planting f rnite for home nses. 

- tStmW half.~By P. C. Bowen, Chemrmle.) 

Orchards: March lat and NoTember lat, 1886, trees of all olsasM were in good oon- 
dition. The wood growth of 1686 was strong of the apple sad peaoh, cherry and 
plam medium, and peat light. 

The per cent, of failnrea since 1884 are as follows: Of the apple, about 10 pet 
cent., caused by negleot, borers and san-sttstd; peach, about 10 per cent., caused by 
borers, poor atoek, and the extreme cold winters; pear, aboat 10 per oent., oansed by 
blight; plam, about 6 per oent., caused by wind and borers. Ot the spring planting 
that failed, the per cent, is ae follows; Of the apple 25 per cent., cherry 16 per cent., 
peach 20 per cent., pear and plum 10 per cent.; all caused by planting inferior stock, 
which was shipped in by eastern Darseries, and the drouth. 

Location and Soil: The apple and peach succeed best on a high rolling land 
aloping to the north and west, and s aandy loam soil; cherry on gently rolling land, 
and rich mellow soil; pear, gently rolling land, moderately rich, with little limestone 
soil mixed in; plum, gently rolling or flat, rich soil, having a clay snbsoil. 

The most aaccBSsfal THrieties in this comit; in tree and Frait are a9 follows: Ap- 
ple— Sammer, Early Harvest, Oaiolina Jane, American Bammer, Bailey's Sweet; 
autumn, Jonathan, Lowell, Maiden's Blush, Rambo; winter, Ben Davia, Wineeap, 
Missouri Pippin, Willow Twig, Qilpin, Boibnry Bnaset, White Winter Pearmain, 
Smith's Cider, Hnbbardston, Lewver. Cherry, Early Bichm.ond, May Doke; peach, 
Alexander, Amaden, Heath Cling, Stump the World, Crawford's Late; pear, Mt. Ver- 
non, Bsrtlett, Flemiah Beauty, Clapp'a Favorite, Angouleme, Vioar; pinm, Wild 

About 80 per cent, of the apple crop thia year was marketable. The sTersge 
market price paid per bushel this season was: Apple 30c, cherry $3.66, peach f3, 
pear |8, plum |2.S0. 

Considering the cost of land and trees, orchards ate very profitable. 

The spring planting of 1886 was about the same in extent as that of the preced- 
ing year. 

The apple and pear were attacked by blight this aeason. 

Inseots: The oodliu moth and curcnlio damaged the fruit of the apple, and borets 
the tree; the leaf-roller attacked the cherry tree, and the onrculio its fruit; borers 
worked on the peach tree, and the ourcolio the fruit. The codlin moth, round- 
headed apple-tree borer and peach-tree borer were more numerous in thia locality 
than usual. 

Yineyards: The grape matured 75 per cent, of a crop thia aeaaon. The follow- 
ing varieties are the most auecesatul: Black, Concord, laabella; red, Catawba, Dra- 
cut Amber, Delaware, lona; white, Martha. The Draout Amber is the best market 
TSJiety; the Concord is the best family variety. The average price paid per pound 
in this market this season was 6^c. Location: Vineyards succeed well on a sandy 
loam, high elevation, sloping to the south and east, with close winter and summer 
pruning. Where rot is prevalent, cover the bunches with paper saoks. 

3maU Fruits: On March 1, 1886, plantations of all claases were in a good condi- 
tion, excepting the raspberry, which waa bsdly winter-killed. On November 1st, 
1886, plantations of all classes were in a good condition. Small fruits will do mod- 
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ertAelj well on an; good, etrong, dt; soil. The arernge market price paid per oiate 
ot twenty-tont boxes eaoh was; Blackbei^ry and gooseberry ^2, raspberry $i, straw- 
berry (2 SO. The estimated yield ot bnslieU per acre is as follows: Blackberry 25, 
gooseberry 60, strawberry ST}, The most snooeestiil varietiee in this oonntj are as 
follows: Blackberry, early, Early Harresti medlDm, Lawton; late, Kittatinny, Bny- 
der; onrraat, Red Dutch, Cherry; gooseberry. Downing, Hoi^hton; raspberry, 
early, Tyler; medium, MoCormtck; late, Gregg; strawberry, early, Crystal Cityj me- 
diDm, Chas. Downing, Crescent; late, Kentaoky. 

BoBBlan Fmita: On March 1st and November Ist, 1S86, trees were in a miserably 
poor condition. The Bed Astraoban and Oldenbarg frnited saocessfolly this season. 
On March Ist and November lat, 1886, apiioot trees were in a poor condition. 

The aoceage of froit planting is annnally increasing in this conntj. The confi- 
dence of ODr people in the work of horticnltDre has not lessened daring the past 
and present years. Farmers are generally planting frnits for home nses, and some 
are planting fur the market. 

NEOSHO COtrNrY.-By John A. Cbobs, Chahutk. 
(North half.) 

Orchards: On March tst, 1886, trees of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the apple. On November Ist, 1886, trees of all classes were in a good con- 
dition, excepting the apple and pear, which were badly blighted and snn-scalded. 
The wood growth of 1886 was light of all classes. 

The per cent, of failures since 1884 was as follows: Of the apple 26 per cent., 
canaed b; snn -scald, exceedingly cold winters, with warm days following oooasionally ; 
cherry IG per cent.; peach anfl pear 30 per cent., caused by severe winters and 
blight. Ot the spring planting of 1886 the per cent, of failures was •»a follows: 
Apple 20 per cent , cherry and pear 26 per cent., peach 16 per cent., plum 10 per cent., 
caused by dronth. 

Location and Soil: Apple and cherry thrive on a northern slope, having a loam; 
soil and sandstone snbsoil; peach and plum, soath slope, sandy loam; pear, noith 
slope, clay soil, if possible. 

The toUowing varieties are the most snccesstnl in this county in tree and frnit: 
Apple — Saromer, Bed Astraohan, Early Harvest, Carolina June; antnmn, Maiden's 
Blnsh, Lowell, Fall Wine; winter, Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Winesap, Rome Beauty- 
Cherry, Earl; Bichmond, English Morello; peach, Amsden, Rivers, Louise, Large 
Early York, Crawford's Early. Stnmp the World; pear, Bartlett, Angouleme, Howell, 
Eieffer, Sheldon; plum. Wild Goose, Golden Beauty. 

About 60 per cent, ot the apple crop in 1886 was marketable. The average mar- 
ket price paid for fruit per bushel in 1886 was: Apple SOc, cherry f 3, pear and plum 
»2. 

Considering expenses, apple, cherry, pear and plum orchards are very profitable; 
the peach is not. 

The planting of the spring ot 1886 was about the same in extent as that of the 
preceding spring. 

Diseases: The pear was attacked by blight this season. 

Insects: The tree and frnit of the apple weie damaged by the borers of both 
classes, and the codlin moth and canker worm; the peach was infested by the borer; 
the plum crop was damaged by the cnrcnUo. The codlin moth, ronnd-headed apple- 
tree borer, flat-headed apple-tree borer and peach-tree borer were more numerous 
this year than usnal. 

Vineyards: The most successfnl varieties in this coanty are as follows: Black, 
ConcordandWorden; red, Dracnt Amber; white, Martha, Lady. The Oonoord is the 
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beet Variety for both family and nutrket nse. The avetsge market price paid pet 
poimd for grapes this eeaaon was 2o. Location: Foe the past flve years Tineyaida 
have prodaoed the best results od a eODtbeasteia slope, land heavily tienched, given 
ahellov cultivation, and open pruning. The Concord and Wotden are preferred. 
The rot damaged the crop 60 per cent. thlB season. Prnneoot, end induce new wood ; 
a dense growth promotes rot. 

Small Fiaits: On March Ist and November Ist, 1886, plantations of all classes 
were in good condition. A aoalheaetern slope, friable loamy soil, heavily mannred, 
prodDOBsthe best results. The average market price paid per orate this season was 
as follows: Blackberry and strawberry $2.10, gooseberry (I-IG, raspberry $3. The 
estimated yield of qnacts per acre is as follows: Blackberry, raspberry and straw- 
berry, 1,000. The following varieties are the most saccessfnl in this coaaty: Black- 
berry, early. Early HarvMt; medium, Kittatinny; gooseberry. Smith; raspberry, 
Sonhegan, McCormiok, Tnrner, Cathbert ; strawberry, early. Crescent; medinm, Chas. 
Downing, Warder; late, Olendale. 

Russian Fruits: On March let and November 1st, 1886, apple trees were in a good 
condition. On March 1st, 1886, yoang apricot trees were in a good condition, old 
trees were damaged by the past winter. On November ls(, 1886, trees were in a poor 
condition, caused by the drouth. The oldest trees in this coanty were planted twenty 
years ago. 

The acreage of frnit-plantiug is annnally increasing in this county. The confi- 
dence of our people has lessened to a certain extent in the work of horticulture, 
but farmers are generally planting fraits for their home uses and market. 

{South half.^By C. W. Haydtut, Thayer.) 

Orchards: On March Ist and November 1st, 1886, trees were in a good condition. 
The wood growth of 1886 was medinm of all classes. 

Per bent, of failures since 188*: Of the apple 10 per cent., caused by round-headed 
borers and sun-scald; peach 75 per cent., caused by severe winters. The per cent. 
of failures of the spring planting of 1SS6: Of apple and cherry 26 per cent., peer 
15 per cent., caused by drouth. 

Location and Soil: During the past year the apple has produced the best results 
on an upland porth or east slope, and soil that will produce a good corn crop, well 
drained — limestooe soil is preferred; the best results with the cherry have been 
produced on a good, rich, well-drained soil, manured every year after bearing begins. 
This is true of the peach and pear. 

The following is a list of the most successful varieties in this county of tree and 
fruit: Apple — Summer, Early Harvest, Oldenburg, Cooper's Early; autumn, Maid- 
en's Bins b. Fall Wine, Lowell, Autumn Strawberry; winter, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, 
Jonathan, Dominie, Willow Twig, Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider, Ben Davis. Cherry, 
Early Richmond, English Morello; peach, Alexander, Amsden, Briggs's May; pear, 
Bartlett, Osband's Summer; plnm. Wild Goose, Miner. 

Of the crop of apples in 1886, about 90 per cent, was marketable. The average 
market price paid for fruit per bushel was as follows: Apple 40o., pear %2, plum %'l. 
Orchards of all classes, excepting the peach, are very profitable. 

The planting in the spring of 18t)6 was not as great as that of the preceding 
spring. 

Insects: The round-beaded apple-tree borer was the only insect prevalent this 

Vineyards: The grape matured 60 per cent, of a crop this season. T|ie following 
varieties are the most saccessfnl in this county: Black, Conoord, Ives, Cynthiana; 
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red, Draont Ambei; white, EWirB, Martha. The Btiita and Conoord are the beat 
market varietiee; the Coaoord 1b the best family variet;. The average market price 
paid per pound thia seasou waa 8jo. Eot injared the arop 25 per cent. 

Small Fmita: On Marob let and November Ist, 1886, plaotations of all olaasei 
vere in good oondition. 

The acreage of fruit-planting in thia oonntj ia annaally inoreasing, eapeoiallj of 
the apple. The oonfldenoe of onr people in the work of hortionltare has not leaB- 
ened daring the paal and present years, and farmers are generally planting fruits 
for homeosen. r 

PRATT COUNTY.— Bi FHisa GitxarTa, Sab*toq*. 

Oroharda: On March 1st end November Ist, 1886, trees of all olasses were in a 
good condition, eioepting the peeoh. The wood growth of 1886 was strong of sU 
classes excepting the peat, which was medium. 

Of (he spring planting of 1886, abont 20 per cent, of all classes of trees failed 
from the eSeota of dronth and n^leot. 

Looation and Boil: I wonld recommend for all classes of trees a north slope, as it 
keeps the trees from blooming early. A. good black sandy aoil, well drained, plowed 
deep and well manured, is preferred. Trees shonld be mnlched abont the first of 

The most saocessfnl varieties in this count; in tree end froit are: Apple — Sum- 
mer, Early Harveat, Carolina June, Red Astraohan; antumn. Maiden's Blush, Bambo, 
Fameuse; winter, Ben Davis. Winesap, MiBsonri Pippin, Willow Twig. Cherry, 
Early Riohmond, May Duke, Governor Wood; peaoh, Amsden, Aleiender, Large 
Early York, Arkansaw Traveller, Old Miion Free, Foster, Btnmp the World; pear, 
Early Harvest, Madeleine, Osbend's Summer, Bartlett, Flemish Beanty, Clapp's Fa- 
vorite, Vioar, Ijswrenca; plum. Wild Qoose, Weaver, Damson, Chickasaw. 

A oarefnUy- managed orchard is more profitable than en; of the farm cropa. 

The planting in the spring of 1886 was larger tljan that of the preceding year. 
The apple tree was slightly attacked by the fiat-headad borer. 

Vineyards: As a location for a vineyard, 1 would prefer an eastern slope and a 
sandy soil, with good and deep cultivation, trained on a wire trellis, and kept prop- 
erly pmned. The Concord, Delaware and Clinton are preferred. 

Bmall Frnite: On March 1st and November lat, I8S6, plantations were in a good 
condition, excepting the strawberry, which was partially winter-killed and damaged 
by, the drouth. The following varieties are the most snocessfnl in this county: 
Blackberry, early, Sittatinny, Early Harvest; medium, Snyder; late, McCracken; 
currant. Bed Dutch, White Qrape, White Dntoh; gooseberry, Houghton, Downing; 
raspberry, early, Doolittle, Tyler, Turner; medium, MoCormick; late, Gregg, Shaffer; 
strawberry, early, Creeoent, Wilson; medium, Charles Downing, Ironclad; late, Ken- 
tucky, Windsor Chief. 

Russian Fruits: On March 1st and November ls(, 1866, apple trees were in a 
good condition. On March Ist and November 1st, 1886, apricot trees were in a good 
condition. The age of the oldest trees in thia county ia three years. 

The acreage of fruit-planting is annuelly increasing in this county. The general 
confidence of the people in the work of horticulture is increasing. Nearly all of the 
farmers are planting trees for home nses. 

SEDGWICK COUNTY.— Br A. J. Cook, Wichit*. 
Orchards: On March let, 18S6, treea of all classes were in a good condition, ex- 
cepting the cherry, which was injured by the severe winter. On November lat, 1686, 
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ti*es of all olaaseB were in a good oondltion. The wood growth of 1886 was medium 
of all olaaMS. 

FallDrea Biuo« 1881 were very light. The pai oent. of fsilaree in the apring 
planting WB8 ai follows: Of the apple, oherry and pear 16 per oent., oanaed by 
negleot; peach, abont 10 pet oent.; plum, about 50 per cent. 

Ijooation and Soil: A sand; loam with a poroos ola; aabsoil is the beet tor the 
apple and cherry; dnriag the dry BeasonB the Bat bottom lands are the beet for the 
peaoh and pear; the strongeet bottom land seems to be the natural home of the 
plnm. 

The following varieties are the most sDooessfid in this ooont; in tree and frnit: 
Apple-— Snmmer, Eail; Harvest, Cooper's Early, Early Strawberry, Maiden's Blush, 
Sops of Wine; autumn. Fall Wine, Rambo, Belmont, Maiden's Blosh, Fall Pippin; 
winter, Winesap, Missouri Fippin, White Winter Fearmain, Ben Davis, Rawle's 
Genet, Oilpin, Yellow Belflower, Fallawater. Cherry, Early Richmond, Elton; peach, 
Amsden, Alexander, Haie's, Large Early York, Crawford's Early, George IV, Stnmp 
the World, Old Miion Free, Old Miion Cling; pear, Summer Doyenne, Oiffard. 
Bloodgood, Bartlett, Beckel, Belle Lucrative, Angonleme, Flemish Beauty, White 
Doyenne, Winter Nelis, Tioar, Lawrence, Qlout Morceau; plum. Wild Ooose, Sand, 
Damson, Oolden Egg, Weaver. , 

Not over 60 per cent, of the apple orop was marketable this season. The follow- 
ing is tlie price paid per bushel ; Apple T6o., cherry $3.60 to $i, peach $S, pear |3.S0, 
plum 93 to 94. 

In our part of the county orchards are profitable. We have a ready market for 
all classes at good prices. There bas been more fruit planted this season than at any 
time since this county was settled. 

Apple end pear trees blighted lightly this season. 

Yiueyarda: The crop of 1886 was heavy and well matured. Tbe following varie- 
ties are the most sncoessfnl in the county: Blaoh, Concord, Isabella, OUnton; red, 
Dracnt Amber, Delaware; white, Martha, Lady, Ooethe, Focklington. The Concord 
is the beet for market, and the Delaware, Concord and Catawba tor family uses. The 
average market price paid per pound this season was 6c. Location: Vineyards are 
very productive and profitable when planted on a sandy, loamy bottom land. The 
following varieties are preferred: Early, Moore's, Hartford, Blood's Black; medium. 
Concord, Dracnt Amber, Delaware, Martha; lute, Catawba. 

Small Fraits: On March 1st and November Ist, 1886, plantations seemed to be in 
a good condition. Location and soil: The blackberry succeeds best on a deep, 
strong, black loamy soil; the currant on clay soil— sandy loam is preferable for all 
fruits as a rule; the strawberry Buoceeds well on loamy valley lands. The foUowing 
is the average market price paid per crate of twenty-four boxes each this season: 
Blackberry {2, currant and strawberry $2.60, gooseberry 91.60, raspberry |3. The 
most sDooe&sful varieties in this ooonty are: Blackberry, early, Early Harvest, Wil- 
son jr.; medium, Lawton; late, Snyder; carrant. Red Dutch, Cherry, White Grape, 
White Dutch; gooseberry, Houghton, Hudson's Early; raspberry, early, Doolittle, 
Hopkins, Rancocas, Marlboro; medium, Marlboro; late, Gregg; strawberry, early. 
Crescent, May King, Ironclad; medinm, Crescent, Chas. Downing, Cumberland; 
late. Perry, Manchester, James Vick, Windsor Chief. 

Russian Apricot: On March 1st and November 1st, 1686, trees were in a good 
condition. 

The acreage of frnit-planting is annually increBsiog in this county, and the con- 
fidence of our people in hortionltnral work is strengthening. Farmers are generally 
planting fruits more or less for home purposes. 
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80MNEB COUNTY.— Bi L. A, SiimoNa, WBLLUrortW. 

Orohaide: All clasaea of fruit trees were in good oondition on March Ist and No- 
vember let, 1886, excepting the peaoh, whioh tbh only fair. The current year's irood 
growth Tas madiom to strong of the pear; medium of all other olaaaes, excepting 
the peach, which was light. 

FailnreB since 1684 have been quite light, bat the heaviest of apple and peach. 
Negligence appears to be the main oaose. . None of the plain, excepting saoh trees 
aa had been propagated on peaoh root, failed. Of the spring planting, aboal 30 per 
cent, of the apple, ID per oant. of the aherr; and peaoh, and 6 per cent, of the pear 
and plum, failed, owing to laok of proper cultivation, and drouth. 

Judging from the results in the past, apple trees make the strongest growth, and 
pcodooe the largest-sized trnit, on bottom lands, but with thorough culture, nplands 
haveyielded a very flne product; peach succeeds on any location; pear, plum and 
cherry on aplands. 

List of varieties most suocessfnl in tree and fruit: Apple — Summer, Carolina 
June, Early Harvest, Cooper's Early; automn. Maiden's Blush, Bambo, Lowell; win- 
ter, Jonathan, Bome Beant;, White Winter Pearmain, Misebnri Pippin, Dominie, 
Smith's Cider, Ben Davis. Cherry, Barty Biohmond, English Morello and com- 
mon Morello; peach, Alexander, Louise, Amsden, Stump the World, President, Old 
Mixon Free, Crawford; late, Heath Cling; pear, Summer Doyenne, Oaband's Sum- 
mer, Bartlett, Angouleme, Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar; plum. 
Wild Qnose, Miner, and varieties of the Sand plnm. 

Abont 76 per cent, of the apple crop in 1386 was marketable The average price 
paid for frnita of the orchard in 1S86 per bushel was: Apple dSc, cberry |S, pear |1, 
plum 18.50. 

All classes are profitable for family and market purposes. 

Diseases were not prevalent; only a fewinstonoeeof snn-soald damaged the trees. 

Insects were not numerons. A few ot the apple-tree borer and canker worm were 
found on the trees, and the plum curcnlio and gonger in the trait of the peach, 
cherry, and plum. A weevil damaged the apples and cherries slightly. 

Vineyards yielded 90 per cent, of a full crop, which was good in quality. The 
Concord, Worden and Moore's [Early] are the most sucoessfal black varietiee; Dra- 
cut Amber, Catawba, Mossasoit (or red; Martha and Pocklington for white. Orapes 
■old in onr market the present season at an average of 3c. per pound. Qiape-vines 
soooeed on most all classes of soil found in the county. Rot nor mildew ha« been 
prevalent. 

Small Fruits; Plantations of blackberry and gooseberry were in good condition 
on March 1st, 1886; others were only fair. On November Isl, 1886, all were in good 
oondition, excepting raspberry and strawberry, which were damaged in growth by 
the season's drouth. Location and soil giving the best reanlfa: Blackberry, on bot- 
tom land, lightly sandy; gooseberry, any class will do; raspberry, upland, and qnite 
sandy; strawberry, upland, with a northern or eastern slope, and qnite sandy land. 
Average of tbe market price paid for the frait the current year per crate of 34 
quarts: Blackberry f4.20, raspberry 1(4. 3Q, gooseberry |2.6G, strawberry %S.2h. The 
successful varieties are: Blaokberry, Kittatinny, Bnyder;. gooseberry, Houghton; 
raspberry, early, Davison's and Soahegan; medium, Doolittle, Hopkins; late, Gregg; 
strawberry, early. Crescent, Chas. Downing; mediam, Comberland, and the above- 
named varieties; late, Kentucky. 

Rnssian Fruits: None, except the common varieties of apples — Bed Astraohan 
and Oldenburg - — have fruited. I cannot discover any greater hardiness in any of 
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this dasB than of the commOD EOrts of apples grown in the Weetern States. A few 
npiloot trees have been planted, and seem hard; in tree. 

The Boreage of f rnit-plonting is aannally inoreasinK, and our fannetB, having 
foil confidence in the sneoese of fiait'growing, are planting generallj for home naes. 

WIL80H COUNTY.-Br Gbo. B. Bbowm, FaBDOHi*. 

Oroharde: On Maroh let and NoTember let, 1886, trees of all Dlasses were in a 
good condition, aioepting the peach, which was poor. The current year's wood 
growth was medium of all classes. 

Since 1864, 35 per cent, of the old peach trees failed, on account of borers and se- 
vete winters. Of the spring planting, S per oent. of the apple, 10 per cent, of the 
chetr; and SO per cent, of the peach failed, on aooonnt of neglect and dronth. 

Orchards of all classes do well on a good, rich, dry soiL Locations are of little 
importance. 

The most snooeasful varieties in this connty in tree and frnit are: Apple — Bum- 
mer, Carolina June, Early Harvest, American Snmmer, Oldeubarg; autumn, Maiden's 
Blnsh, Jonathan, Porter, Uiimes's Ooldea; winter, Wineiap, Willow Twig, Ben Davis, 
Rawle's Oenet, Gilpin, Stark, Roman Stem, Rome Beauty. Cherry, Early Richmond, 
English Morello; pear, Seckel, Flemish Baanty, Clapp's Favorite, Lawrwioe. 

About 80 per cent, of the apple crop of 1886 was marketable. The foUowin^if is 
the average market price paid per bushel this season: Apple 50c., cherry $3.20, pear 
$3, plnm |2. 

Apple, cherry and pear orchards are very profitable; peach and plnm are not, 
becanse they do not give the plnm snfBcient attention. 

The spriDg planting of 1886 was not as large as that of the preceding spring. 

Insects: Thecodlin moth was prevalent with the apple, and seems to be on the in- 
crease. The onrcnlio attacked the frnit of the plum more this season than ever be- 

Tineyards: The grape matured SO per cent, of a crop this season, bnt of poor 
qoBlity. The Concord, Worden and Dtoont Amber ore the most sncoessfnl varieties 
in this county, the Concord being the best fot family and market parpoeee. The 
average market price paid per pound this season woe 4c Location: For the past 
five years, vineyards have prodnced satiatootory results on a southern slope, deep 
limestone soil, with dean cultivation, until last year, when mulching proved much 
more beneficial. In some vineyards rot damaged the crop 60 per cent. 

Small Fmlts: On March 1st, 1886, plantations of all classes were in a good con- 
dition, excepting the raspberry, which was slightly injured by the severe winter of 
18S5. On November 1st, 1886, plantations of all clauses were in a good condition. 
Plantations of all classes seem to do best on rich bottom lands. The average mar- 
ket price paid per pound this season was as follows: Blackberry and strawberry 
(3.40, gooseberry (l-^Oi raspberry $3.60. The following varieties are the most suc- 
cessful in this county : Blackberry, early, Early Harvest; late, Eittatinny ; gooseberry, 
Houghton. 

Rnseian Apricot; On, March 1st, 1886, old treee were somewhat debilitated; young 
trees were in a good condition. On November 1st, 1886, trees were in a good oondi- 
tion. The age of the oldest planted trees in this county is fifteen years. 

The. acreage of fruit-planting in this county, and the general confidence of our 
people in the work of horticulture, are annually increasing. Farmers are planting 
fruite for both family and market purposes. 
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WOODSOS COUNTY.— By W, W. Smith, I.BBor. 

OrohBrds:- On Maroh lat, 1886, tieee of all daasea were in good condition, pn 
November lat, 1886, trees of all ataaaes had anttered inintyfrom ttedrj, hotswrainet. 
The wood gronth of 1886 i*aa medinm of all olaBses. 

The per cent, of failures ainoe 18S4 is aa follows: Of the apple, 50 per oent., oansed 
mainly by neglect; oheiry and plain, 10 per cent., canaed by neglect and borers; 
peach abODt 50 per cent., caosed b; old age, borers, scTere vinters, and neglect. Of 
the spring planting, 10 per cent, of all claKses failed for the want of rain. 

Location and Boil: Oar fertile bottom lands, espeoiciUy those cleared from timber, 
seem to prodoce the best results. 

Of all classes of frait trees, the following TArieties are the most saooessfal in this 
oonntj in tree and fruit; Apple — Sammer, Earl; Harvest, Red Astrachan, Oarolina 
Jnue, American Summer; antamn, Baokingham, Rambo, fametise. Maiden's Blasb; 
winter, Winesap, Ben Davia, Misaonri Pippin, Smith's Cider,, Rawle's Genet, Milam, 
Willow Twig, Limber Twig. Cherry, Early Richmond, May Dnke, common Morello; 
peach, Amsden, Hate's, Alexander, Old Mixon Free, Crawford's Early, Smock, La 
Orange; pear, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Sheldon, Flemish Beauty; plnm. Wild 
Ooose, Miner. 

Of the apple crop in 1886, abont SO per cent, was marketable. Average market 
price paid per bnahel: Apple 85c., cherry and plnm $2, pear %\. 

Orobarda of nil olaaaea are profitable. 

The spring planting of 18S6 was not in eioeas of that of the post spring. Pear 
trecB were injnred 6 per cent, by blight this season. 

Insects: The apple was infeated by the oodlin moth more this season than Inst; 
the cnrcolio was not so bad on the cherry and plnm ; crown borers worked on the 
peach, bat not as severely as osnal. 

Vineyards: About SO per cent, of the otop of 18S6 was marketable, and very fine 
in quality. The foUovring varieties are the most snccessfol in this ooanty: Black, 
Concord; red, Dracnt Amber, Delaware; white, Martha. The Concord is the best 
family and market variety. The average market price paid per poand this season 
was Sjo. For the past Ave years vineyards have prodaced the best reaalts on a timber 
clearing or other rich soil, trained on wire trellises, and given moderate prnning. 
The following varieties are preferred: Concord, Delaware, Martha, Dracat Amber, 
Clinton. The crop was injured 20 per cent, thia season by rot. 

Small Frnits: On March 1st, 1886, plantations were in a good condition, eicept- 
iug the blackberry, which was slightly winter-killed. On November lat, 1886, plan- 
tations were in a good condition, excepting the strawberry, which was rather poor. 
The average market prioe paid per crate of twenty-fonr boxes each was aa followa: 
Blackberry %2M, cnrranta 43.60, gooaeberry |1.20, raspberry $8.20. The average 
yield of bnshela per acre was as follows: Blackberry and raspberry 50, strawberry 60. 
The following varietiee are the most successful in this oonnty: Blackberry, early, 
Eittatinny; late, Snyder; onrrant. Red Datoh; gooseberry, Houghton; raspberry, 
early, Tyler, Tniner, Hopkins, Doolittle; medium, Miami; late, MoOormick, Shaffer, 
Cnthbsrt; strawberry, early. Crescent; medinm, Cumberland; late, Glendale, Man- 
chester. 

The age of the oldest planted orchards in this coout; Is twenty-seven years. 

The acreage of tmit-planting ia annually increasing in this county, and the con- 
fidence of our people in the work of hortlonltnre has not lessened doling the past and 
present years. Farmers are generally planting frnits for home use. 
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